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^^Careful' Disorder ^ : TAe Structure of 

Moby-Dick 

HERBERT G ELDRIDGE 
North Catoltna State University 


A nyone interested in a structural approach to Moby-Dtc\ is 
likely to be puzzled when he turns to the established theories 
concerning how the novel is blocked out and how various units 
and sequences of units are related to a larger framework We are 
told either that no overall structure is discernible in a work whose 
growth was “organic” and spontaneous or that analogies with plays 
and epic poems can answer our questions about fundamental 
structure ^ Somehow, with what we know about the professional 
novelist working with the familiar problems of length, proportion, 
emphasis, unity, all this rings false We want the methods of fiction 
to explain the structure of fiction, and we search the novel for signs 
that they are there 


I 


Suppose we start with the simple point that Moby-Dtc\ repre- 
sents a, fictional voyage around the wor ld, with the Pequod crossing 
oceans and sailing along coasts which Melville himself knew as a 
seaman or as a reader of sea travels Seeking a basic arrangement 
for this kipd of narrative,^ Melville might well have used his artistic 
common sense, settled upon the obvious principle of spatial prog ress, 
and developed the sequence of chapters — ^however loosely and 


O Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1964), pp 417 421, and Charles 
Olson, Call Me Ishmael (New York, 1947), pp 66 67, both offer a five act structure, 
though their divisions are somewhat different Newton Arvin, Herman Melville (New 
York, 1950), pp 156 158, suggests an epic *wave* pattern similar to that underlying- the 
Iliad, the Odysvey the ienetd, and the Lusiads He finds four general wave movements, 
each with its climactic crest, as well as a series of billows within his ninety five chapter 
third wave James E Miller, Jr , A Reader s Guide to Herman Melville (New York, 
1962), pp 80 86, sees analogies to both the play and the symphony and eJids with a struc- 
ture of five parts e,ich with a single insistent theme In contrast is Walter Bezanson’s 
conclusion that Moby Dick, has no over reaching formal pattern” the ‘controlling structure 
«is an organic complex of rhetoric, symbols, and interfused units ’ ( Moby Dick. 
Work of Art,’ Moby Dicl^ Centennial Essays, ed Tyrus Hillway and Luther S Mansfield, 
Dallas, 1961, p 56) 
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“organically” individual chapters were added — on tire basis of phases 
in the journey from New Bedford and Nantucket to die equatorial 
Pacific One need hardly msist that division of Moby-Dick^ on a 
spatial prmciple would free us from structural analogy Melville 
was not writing a play or symphony, but he was a-voyaging, and his 
organic expression might be expected to derive its natural form 
from the movement of ship and crew over the watery world of die 
novel — just as the form of A Wee\ on the Concord and Meiumac\ 
Rivers is based on the days of the week and that of Walden on the 
seasonal changes of the year^ 

A justification of this approach is that both Redburn and Whtte- 
Jacl^et, the novels immediately preceding Moby-Dicf^, are blocked 
out on this simple spatial pattern The basic structure of the former 
reflects Wellingborough Redburn’s journey to Liverpool and back 
specifically, from his home to the New York docks, outbound sea 
voyage to England, shore leave in Liverpool, homebound voyage 
to New York, and epilogue The same kmd of arrangement gives 
order to White Jacket’s experiences on board the homebound Never- 
sin\ Callao to Rio de Janeiro, anchor duty at Rio, and Rio to Nor- 
folk But Ishmael’s voyage on the Pequod involves a circumnavi- 
gation without the ports of call which helped structure the eailier 
books Hence, if Melville had m mind a spatial outlme for Moby- 
Dic\ similar to those he had used for Redbvrn and W htte-]acket, 
the most obvious potential umts would be the successive oceans 
through which the Pequod was to pass 

What are the simple phases of a fictional non-stop ocean voyage 
from Nantucket around the Cape of Good Hope to the central 
Pacific? Various routes would be possible, but Melville takes the 
Pequod irregularly across and down tl ie Atlantic t o Good Hope, 
across the Ipdpan Ocean to Sumatra and through the Suada-Strait, 
through the Java a nd Chma-seas, mto the -Pa cific tcr ^e Japanese 
whalmg^qunds, and east-southeast to the equatorial grounds for 
the fatal confrontation with Moby Dick As Ishmael remarks in 
JiThe Chart,” it is a ‘Meyjgus^zig-zagjy^^ different 

from the beeline voyages inRerf'^am and Wlnte~]ac\et, but the 

*Bezanson (p 56) supplies an important suggestion in his rejection of plays and 
epics as models for the novel * In the last analysis, ’ he remarks, if “ one must have a- 
prototype, here is an mtensively heightened rendition of the logs, journals, and histones 
of the Anglo American whaling tradition 
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rm]or segments are dear enough the Atlantic Ocean, Indian Ocean, 
Eastern seas, Paciftc” Ocean, and the central Pacific whaling grounds 
know n as “On-the-Line ” 

But exactly where in the novel are we given the facts necessary 
to plot the interocean travels of the Pequod^ Chapter xliv, “The 
Chart ” merely notes that Ahab has chosen the Cape of Good Hope 
route and intends to visit sundry whaling grounds before arriving 
the next season “on the line ” Geographical phrases occasionally 
appear at the beginnings of chapters “Some days elapsed, and ice 
and icebergs all astern, the Pequod now went rolling through the 
bright Quito spring” (Chapter xxix),® “Steering northeastward from 
the Crozetts, we fell in with vast meadows of brit” (lviii), “Now, 
from the South and West the Pequod was drawing nigh to Formosa 
and the Bashee Isles” (cix) These squibs keep the Pequod mov- 
ing, but they are cryptic and sometimes ambiguous, and so con- 
tribute little to what might be called the experiential quality of 
our presence on the fictional voyage 

On the other hand, certain distinctive chapters — ^four in all — 
provide the information necessary for charting the ship’s course 
In fact, they do more they not only give geographical details re- 
lated to the ship’s Itinerary and progress but use specific maritime 
settings for reaffirmation of Ahab’s “fixed and fearless, forward 
dedication” to the quest, which is the primary unifying force in the 
novel From these chapters — li, “The Spirit-Spout”, lxxxvii, “The 
Grand Armada*’, cxi, “The Pacific”, and exxx, “The Hat”— we get 
the feel o£ movement around the world and, as well, the allegorical 
undertones of the voyage— however differently the meanmg of the 
allegory might appear to each of us Remembering the voyage- 
blocks in Redburn and White-] ac\et, we should not be surprised to 
find that all four appear at points where the Pequod moves from 
one important stage of circumnavigation to another 

“The Spirit-Spout” moves the ship around the Cape of Good 
Hope from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, developing at some 
length the distmctive elements noted above The chapter opens 
with a summary of progress “Days, weeks passed, and under easy 
.sail, the ivory. Pequod had slowly swept across four several cruismg- 

* All quotations are from Moby Dtch., ed L S Mansfield and H P Vmcent (Chicago, 
1952) 
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grounds, that off the Azores, off the Cape de Verdes, on the Plate 
(so called), being off the mouth of the Rio d’e la Plata, and the 
Carrol Ground, an unstaked, watery locality, southerly from St 
Helena” Then the unit emphasizes with lively detail the specific 
geographical setting — the Cape of Good Hope, where the winds 
howl over “long troubled seas” Even more important, Melville 
focuses on Ahab and his quest within the settmg Sighting a mys- 
terious whale spout on the Carrol Ground, the Pequod follows it 
around the stormy cape Here, m the face of the wildest blasts, 
Ahab stands sleepless on his quarterdeck facing the plunging bow, 
the crew stationed day and night m bowlines along the bulwarks 
By developing the figurative parallel between the ship’s ufideviating 
course amidst the cape storms and Ahab’s monomania amidst the 
torment of his emotions — ^both tempted onward by the mysterious 
jet — Melville underlines the progress toward catastrophe 

In “The Grand Armada,” Melville offers the account of the 
ship’s experiences at Sunda Strait as it moves from the Indian Ocean 
into the Java and China seas First, he locates the strait and dis- 
cusses Its strategic importance to mariners and whales heading into 
oriental waters, then he carefully reviews the itinerary, which will 
take the Pequod past the Philippines to the Japanese grounds, thence 
to the Line, where Ahab is sure he will encounter Moby Dick 

As in the Good Hope chapter at the beginning of the third stage 
of the voyage, the situation of the Pequod is made explicitly sug- 
gestive of Ahab’s state of mind The ship, beset by Malayan pirates 
behind, hurries through the “green walls of the watery defile” m 
hot pursuit of a pod of whales Witli^iqlence Jiowling in th e rear 
and the n aystenous leviat hai^ ah^d, Ahab him self begms fo p er- 
ceiyg_bi&jnsanity , an d his brow, i s left “gaunt and ribbed ” When 
the Pequod at last clears Cockatoo Point and emerges into the Java 
Sea, Melville uses the peaceful scene beyond to remind the reader 
of Ishmael’s mental responses, which are often m contrast to those 
of his monomaniacal captain 

In “The Pacific,” which takes the Pequod into “the midmost 
waters of the world,” the specific geographical locale, the facts of 
/' sgatial progress, and the restatement of Ahab’s quest are all pres- 
eff^^^tiiough m condensed form The chapter opens with Ishmael’s’ 
tribute to the Pacific as the Pequod passes to the north of the Batan 
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Islands between the Philippines and Taiwan But, as in the other 
transitional chapters, the reader’s attention is directed to Ahab’s 
relationship with Moby Dick 

r 

Launched at length upon these almost final waters, and gliding towards 
the Japanese cruismg-ground, the old man’s purpose intensified itself 
His firm lips met like the lips of a vice, the Delta of his forehead’s veins 
swelled like overladen brooks, in his very sleep, his ringing cry ran 
through the vaulted hull, “Stern all* the White Whale spouts thick 
blood*” 

These are the last lines of a brief chapter, for the dramatic action 
has now quickened and tliere are to be no long units until the final 
narrative of conflict with Moby Dick 

The geographical comment of the opening paragraph of “The 
Hat,” signaling the arrival of the Pequod at the central Pacific 
whaling grounds, is concise but emphatic, and its explicit comments 
on the past itinerary of the whaling voyage, the significance of the 
successive gams, and Ahab’s ever-increasing tension announce clearly 
that the final stage of the narrative is at hand 

And now that the proper time and place, after so long and wide a 
preliminary cruise, Ahab, — all other whaling waters swept — seemed to 
have chased his foe into an ocean-fold, to slay him the more securely there, 
now, that he found himself hard by the very latitude and longitude where 
his tormenting wound had been inflicted, now that a vessel had been 
spoken which on the very day preceding had actually encountered Moby 
Dick, — and now that all his successive meetings with various ships con- 
trastingly concurred to show the demoniac indifference with which the 
white whale tore his hunters, whether sinning gr sinned against, now 
It was that there lurked a something in the old man’s eyes, which it was 
hardly sufferable for feeble souls to see 

After a long exposition of Ahab’s ferocious determination, Melville, 
as in the other three transitional chapters, dramatizes the situation 
in the context of the locale Distrusting the skill of the lookouts, the 
impatient Ahab orders the crew to hoist him into the rigging, 
whereupon a Pacific sea fowl wheels down, snatches his hat, and, 
flying on ahead of the Pequod, drops the headpiece on the fatal 
equatorial waters, the haunt of Moby Dick 

If these four chapters mark the oceanic stages of the voyage, a 
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unit equally crucial to spatial progress is “Merry Christmas,” which 
launches the Vequod onto the wintry sea No transition m the novel 
IS clearer than that when Bildad and Peleg reluctantly leave in the 
Nantucket pilot boat, the crew offers its “heavy-hearted cheers,” and 
the ship plunges into “the lone Atlantic ” But “Merry Christmas” 

IS m substance different from the otlier transitional chapters, for at 
this point the Pequod is )ust beginning its cruise, and Ahab has not 
yet come on deck In his stead Melville presents Bulkington m 
“The Lee Shore” as the silent partner of the Ishmael of “Loom- 
ings,” the epitome of the landlessness to which both Ahab and 
Ishmael aspire and which will bring death to one and homeless 
survival to the other 

Melville offers conspicuous transitional units, then, as the Pequod 
moves from segment to segment of the oceanic trip Their geo- 
graphical emphasis is strengthened by their development of the 
captain’s strange and central busmess If these chapters are genume 
structural artifacts, they indicate a division of the book based on 
the spatial progress of the voyage 

But, in Itself, identification of certain unique chapters at the sea 
corners of the novel, dividing the whole mto six parts, proves little 
about Melville’s craft The real question is whether Melville used 
the geographical divisions thus defined m controlling and ordering 
the novel The evidence is that he did 

On the basis of what has been said so far, the novel might be 
tentatively outlined as follows i New Bedford and Nantucket - 
twenty-two chapters, i, “Loommgs,” to xxii, “Merry Christmas”, 

II Nantucket to Cape of Good Hope - twenty-eight chapters, xxhi, 
“The Lee Shore,” to l, “Ahab’s Boat and Crew Fedallah’’, iii Good 
Hope to Sunda Strait - thirty-six chapters, li, “The Spirit-Spout,” 
to Lxxxvi, “The Tail”, iv Sunda Strait to Pacific - twenty-four 
chapters, lxxxvii, “The Grand Armada,” to cx, “Queequeg m his 
Coffin”, v Pacific to Equator - nmeteen chapters, cxi, “The 
Pacific,” to cxxix, “The Cabm Ahab and Pip”, vi Equator - six 
chapters, cxxx, “The Hat,” to cxxxv, “The Chase Third Day”, 
Epilogue Obviously, this outline reflects a reasonably proportionate 
allocation of chapters, suggestmg some management on Melville’s 
part both before and during the process of composition But, more* 
important, a close look withm the voyage blocks of this oudme ^ 
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brings to light what seems to be repeated and regular structural ac- 
tivity — in this case 5n a numerical rather than geographical prmci- 
ple — so well defined that one is tempted to insist that we are follow- 
mg an authentic trail For, at the numerical center of all six divisions 
are traces of craft clearly identifiable through peculiarities of style, 
technique, episode, and theme and suggesting a measured subdi- 
vision of the voyage outline 

Let us consider the evidence Dividing the first segment, some- 
what beyond midpoint, is the chapter entitled “Wheelbarrow,” 
which depicts Ishmael’s trip from New Bedford to Nantucket, that 
IS, from continent to island — allegorically, from the land “all over 
dented with marks of slavish heels and hoofs” toward the intel- 
lectual and spiritual freedom of the sea In this central chapter 
Ishmael also symbolically moves away from terrestrial conventions 
by explicitly identifying himself with the heathen Queequcg when, 
during the short voyage, the latter saves the life of a jeering Chris- 
tian, foreshadowing, as any reader of Moby-Dic\ knows, the sal- 
vation of Ishmael at the end of the novel In other words, there is 
a transitional quality to the center of the division, supported, one 
might add, by a spme-tinghng change of narrative style when the 
Nantucket schooner dashes down the Acushnet River and into 
Buzzards Bay 

At the center of the next major segment of the novel, the Nan- 
tucket-to-Good Hope unit, there is even stronger evidence of junc- 
ture — i{i this case out-and-out “mechanical” structuring The exact 
numerical: center of this segment falls between the important chapter 
“The Quarter-Deck” and “Sunset,” in which Melville shifts into stage 
directions, soliloquy, and dialogue^ A set of four chapters — ^“Sun- 
set,” “Dusk,” “First Night-Watch,” and “Midnight, Forecastle” 
(xxxvii to xl) — are presented as scenes m a play, each takmg up 
the current states of mind of main participants in the tragedy Ahab, 
Starbuck, Stubb, and the crew Moreover, the eight central chap- 
ters of the Atlantic section are arranged in an “envelope” pattern 
“The Mast-Head” (Ishmael’s unsteadiness of mind aloft) and “The 
Quarter-Deck” (Ahab’s monomaniacal quest) immediately precede 

the four stage-scene chapters, and “Moby-Dick” (what the Whale 
« 

♦There is some suggestion of dramatic technique in chaps xxix, xxx, and xxxi at the 
^ ^quarter mark of this division, but the development of material is basically in the usual 
narrative style 
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means to Ahab) and “The Whiteness of the Whale” (what the 
Whale means to Ishmael) immediately follow them® The effect 
of this device, as well as the grouping of thematically and dra- 
matically important chapters, is a decided structural emphasis, im- 
plying subdivision of the Nantucket-to-Good Hope unit 

When the Pequod leaves the environs of the Cape of Good Hope 
and moves into the heart of the Indian Ocean, Melville commences 
his long cetological discussion with “The Line” and “Stubb Kills a 
Whale” During the chases and oil extraction, the Pequod, her 
canvas taken in and helm “lashed a’lee,” makes almost no headway 
on the journey Time moves slowly, the action for some twenty 
chapters covermg little more than twenty-four hours — from Satur- 
day to Sunday afternoon Midway through the Sabbath, in “The 
Funeral” (lxix), the carcass is cast loose This is midpoint m the 
third division of the book With the white cadaver of the stripped 
whale slowly floatmg away surrounded by the “sea vultures” and 
“air sharks,” an important phase of the cutting and baling process 
has been completed, and all the crewmen on deck go below to 
their midday meal * 

The second half of the segment commences with “The Sphinx” 
(lxx), in which Ahab comes up from his cabm in the noon hush to 
soliloquize on the huge head of the sperm whale, still hanging m 
the mam chains at the ship’s waist Here, subdivision occuis not 
only from a shift into dramatic technique as in the Atlantic seg- 
ment but from the termination of a major stage in the whaling 
process 

The captam’s ruminations have been mterrupted by the cry of 
“Sail Hoi” from aloft, and the Jeroboam bears down on the Pequod 
for a gam — still another episode m this Sabbath sequence of events 
In this chapter Ahab, fresh from questionmg the meanmg of the 
sperm whale’s head m “The Sphmx,” confronts the demented 
Shaker prophet, Qablic l, who has already found the^^nwer and 
warns Ahab of impending death WitETtwo vivid chapters in the 

® Leon Howard notes the possible tinkering” involved here, pointing out that, at the 
beginning of cha,o xli, Moby Dick,’ appears comment from Ishmael connecting himself 
with the great oath taken by the crew in chap xxxvi, The Quarter Deck,” a transition 
suggesting that originally the former immediaiely followed the latter in sequence {Herman 
Uelmlle Berkeley, 1951, p 167) ^ 

® Numerically, the central point comes one chapter earlier — 1 e , between ‘ The Blanket ’ 
and ‘The Funeral ” However, the division of material is clearly as indicated 
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center of the division Melville has brought back the Ahab-Moby 
Dick theme, a device that he will use agam at midpoint in the next 
phase of the journey 

The numerical center of the Java-China seas phase falls at the 
end of Chapter xcviii, “Stowing Down and Clearing Up,” which 
begins with a formal summary, unmistakably marking the end of 
the technical account of whalmg and oil extraction 

Already has it been related how the great leviathan is afar off descried 
from the mast-head, how he is chased over the watery moors, and 
slaughtered in the valleys of the deep, how he is then towed alongside 
and beheaded, and how his great padded surtout becomes the prop- 
erty of his executioner, how, in due time, he is condemned to the pots, 
and his spermaceti, oil, and bone pass unscathed through the fire, — 
but now It remains to conclude the last chapter of this part of the de- 
scription by rehearsing the romantic proceeding of decanting off his 
oil into the casks and striking them down into the hold 

Ishmael goes on to describe the decanting procedure and then the 
energetic scrubbing, swabbing, and stowing that bring the whaler 
back to order after the untidy “affair of oil ” Like “The Funeral” 
at the center of the last division, this chapter produces a natural 
pause in the business at hand 

And the strucmral parallel with “The Sphinx” of the Indian 
Ocean division is “The Doubloon,” which introduces the second 
part of this segment by shifting from exposition of the whaling 
process to dramatic soliloquy involving several main characters 
m solitary contemplation of the “strange figures and inscriptions” 
stamped on the gold com. 

Finally, to complete the pattern, the gam with the Samuel 
Enderby follows “The Doubloon” — balancing the meeting with the 
Jeroboam in the Indian Ocean and portraying a captain who is as 
firm in mmd as Gabriel and Ahab are infirm 

At the center of the Pacific segment of the novel comes the great 
typhoon, which, with its aftermath, is developed in six chapters 
(“The Candles” to “The Needle”) Like “The Quarter-Deck,” at 
the same place in the Atlantic segment, “The Candles” portrays 
Ahab in histaonic violence before the whole crew And, as in the 

^ Howard P Vincent in The Trying Otit of Moby DicJ^ (Cambridge, Mass, 1949) un 
accountably omits reference to this summary, and m fact to the chapter as a whole 
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earlier division, the numerical midpoint here (exx) is marked by a 
shift mto stage directions, bare dialogue, and soliloquy, which are 
carried into additional chapters (cxxi and cxxii) — ^all three being 
involved m the typhoon episode These chapter* are developed as 
a dramatic series showing the crew’s response to Ahab’s defiance of 
the corposants Ahab-Starbuck (exx), Stubb-Flask (cxxi), and 
Tashtego in soliloquy (cxxii) They parallel the Atlantic senes, 
which IS arranged to show reactions to the oath-taking 

Actually the time sequence including the six typhoon chapters 
commences with “The Quadrant” (cxviii), in which Ahab smashes 
his “vain toy” and orders the ship east-southeast toward the Equa- 
tor and into the path of the storm, and ends with the loss of the log 
and Ime (exxv) the morning after the typhoon Thus the whole 
central section of this division — eight chapters in all — covers a period 
of about twenty-four hours, from noon of the day of the storm to 
about noon the next day, the three stage chapters being “en- 
veloped” m this time sequence by two chapters of straight nar- 
rative on the one side and three on the other — somewhat like the 
pattern at the center of the Atlantic segment All in all, tlie central 
portions of the Atlantic and Pacific divisions show resemblances 
that are too close to be coincidental 

The final segment, covering the catastrophe “on the line,” is 
constructed very simply three chapters of ominous developments — 
“The Hat,” “The Pequod Meets the Delight,” and “The Symphony,” 
— and the three chapters of “The Chase” In “The Symphony,” 
which closes the first half of the segment, Melville manages a 
dramatic pause before the final action as Starbuck and the landlihe 
beauties of the central Pacific bring Ahab to the verge of relin- 
quishing the quest As m the other five segments, the flow of the 
narrative alters at midpoint — here, an exciting shift into action, 
like that in the first division, with Ahab’s unforgettable cry near 
the beginning of “The Chase First Day,” “‘There she blows' — 
there she blows' A hump like a snow-hill' It is Moby Dick'’ ” 

In short, if the novel is blocked out on the basis of the six 
segments of spatial progress, there is clear evidence of further 
division at all six centerpomts in the numerical sequence of chap- 
ters, mdicated by smgularly parallel devices The presence of these* 
skeletal manifestations tempts one to speculate that Melville was- 
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working with an outline, maintaining a general symmetry despite 
the “organic” addition of chapters or groups of chapters as the novel 
grew in size and complexity ® 

As for the suspicion that the theory depends too heavily on num- 
bers and mechanics whereas the artist himself described his struc- 
tural methods in the organic terms of “branches and twigs,”® one 
need only point out that Melville certainly did use mechanical 
patterning in other respects The gams are spaced with an eye to 
numbers, producing, as Walter Bezanson puts it, “a stiffening ele- 
ment m the stiucture of the book, a kmd of counterforce, struc- 
turally, to the organic relationship of parts’’^® In fact, the seaman 
Jackson material m Redburn and the “jacket” chapters m White- 
Jac\et are used in exactly the same way and with the same struc- 
tural effect “ Moreover, Melville’s architectural arrangement of the 
Grand Banks and Cape Clear episodes in the second and fourth 
segments of Redburn’s travels and the Cape Horn and Equator 
sequences in the first and third divisions of White-Jacket suggests 
even more stiongly that Melville was working mechanically within 
a basic spatial framework before Moby-Dick ^ 

In this context, one is reminded of the fact that the American 
romantics, in their attempt to produce in art the harmony of na- 

® The much discussed revision of the novel after Melville s meeting with Hawthorne 
need not concern us here, for we arc tracing a blueprint of the final version, whatever 
revisions might have been made along the way within or without this hypothetical plan 

® Out of the trunk, the branches grow, out of them, the twigs So, in productive 
subjects, grow the chapters (beginning of chap lxiii, ‘The Crotch ) 

Bezanson, p 54 

The misanthropic Jackson is characterized in five regularly spaced chapters in Red 
bwfi — two during the outbound voyage (chaps xii and xxii) and three during the home 
bound trip (xlviii, lv, and lix) In White Jacket the chapters focused on the narrator^s 
distinctive* jacket are arranged at measured intervals throughout the three segments of the 
voyage, most being concentrated in the Callao to Rio division (chaps i, ix, xv, xix, xxv, and 
xxix) It is interesting that not only are these chapters spaced like the gams of Moby-Dtc\, 
but aisp that there are nine jacket chapters and nine gams In the arrangement I am 
suggesting for Moby Dtc\ the gams appear in the last four segments of the voyage, dis 
tnbuted 4, 2, 2, i 

^ In Redburn the Grand Banks fog and storm cover exactly the third quarter of the 
Highlander' $ outbound trip (chaps xvii xxii), and the ship s troubles off Cape Clear ex 
tend through the exact central portion of the homebound stage (chaps li lviii) Halfway 
through the Callao to Rio division of White Jacket the Neversmk, reaches stormy Cape 
Horn waters, there to remain for eight crucial chapters (chaps xxi xxviii almost exactly 
the third quarter of the division) while Melville opens his first heavy attack on naval 
tyranny in the context of cape weather conditions The central six chapters of the Rio to 
Norfolk segment* (thaps lxxvii lxxxii) take the Neverstn\ over the Equator, a setting 
med for further castigation of the navy when White Jacket’s messmate dies m the stifling 
‘Sick bay 
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ture, made much, not only of “those forms into which all matter 
IS inclined to run, as foliage and fruit,” as Thoreau phrased it in 
A Wee\ on the Concord and M€rrtmac\ Rivers, but also of the 
regularities of natural form — circles, spirals, ripples, the units of 
time and space, the numbers common m nature such as fives, threes, 
and particularly twos “The world looks like a multiplication 
table, or a mathematical equation,” said Emerson in “Compensa- 
tion,” “which, turn it how you will, balances itself ” Although one 
hesitates to speak of Moby-Dic}{ m mathematical terms, such no- 
tions as the above do suggest that writers like Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Melville himself could find room m their artistic world for the 
“geometry” of composition — repetition, proportion, balance, spac- 
ing, and the like — especially when these provided some plain 
answers as to what to do with a burgeoning essay or novel that had 
eventually to be put between covers 

As a matter of fact, the romantic attachment to numbers — 
especially the mystical harmony of pairs — suggests a further order 
within the spatial-numerical framework of which we have found 
evidence in Moby-Dtc\ For, if the evidence indicates that the voyage 
of the Pequod supplied Melville with the basic skeleton for the 
novel and that his “lower level” depended on numerical division, 
the same kind of analysis suggests that he arranged the six divisions 
of the voyage as balanced pairs The most obvious signs of this ar- 
rangement are the structural parallels noted above, apparent at 
midpoint of the six sections the sudden narrative change of pace 
as Ishmael sails from continent to island and the Pequod from “mild 
blue days” mto tornadic battle with Moby Dick m the first and 
sixth divisions, the carefully wrought “envelopes” m the second and 
fifth, and the soliloquy-gam sets m the third and fourth These 
patterns m themselves are interesting enough, but they are only 
part of the story In theme as well as form there are important 
correspondences between the divisions 

As for the first and sixth sections, the gam with the Delight and 
the disaster that follows are an obvious comment on Father Map- 
pie’s seimon on the “delights” of Christian faith,^® the sermon and 
the gam coming m approximately the same place in their respective 
segments of the novel The love-marriage imagery of ‘The Countef- 

See Mansfield and Vincent* eds , Moby Dick, p 825 
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pane,” “A Bosom Friend,” and “Nightgown,” which appear im- 
mediately before the jdash to Nantucket, is echoed and even at times 
duplicated in “The Symphony,” placed just before the sighting of 
Moby Dick, as Ahab and Starbuck contemplate the seductive Pa- 
cific seascape and the mate is rejected in his final attempt to turn his i 
old friend from the quest Ishmael’s survival by means of Quee- 
queg’s coffin in the Epilogue is Melville’s logical conclusion to thq , 
friendly shenanigans in the Spouter Inn, as Ishmael’s near loss ofi^j 
life (and the PequotTs disaster) is the final comment oiT man’s ~“itch ' 
for thmgs remote” voiced in “Loomings ” 

The second and fifth divisions also contain some additional 
parallels Admittedly, the narrative pace m the Pacific segment is 
less leisurely than m the Atlantic unit, in which Melville has the 
problem of mtroducing not only the major dramatic figures and 
their motivations but cetological themes as well But in both, the 
mam business is the movement of Ahab into the center of the stage 
— m the Atlantic out of the dark hints of Peleg and Elijah back at 
Nantucket, in the Pacific out of the cetological foliage at the center 
of the novel The pair of histrionic chapters — “The Quarter-Deck” 
and “The Candles,”^^ appearing at the same architectural point 
m the two divisions — ^represent climaxes in Ahab’s two emergences, 
after similar series of chapters have prepared the way On the 
other hand, the dramatic tension created at midpoint of the Atlantic 
segment dies down in the expository reaches of “Moby Dick,” 
“The Whiteness of the Whale,” and “The Chart” — chapters which 
set a slower pace for the third and fourth sections, whereas in the 
final half of the Pacific division, the cyclonic excitement generated 
m “The Candles” is maintained in preparation* for the final chase, 
now only a few chapters away 

The correspondences and balances between the third and fourth 
segments are pronounced As we have seen, at the center of both 
the Indian Ocean and Java-China seas divisions are pairs of chap- 
ters remarkably alike, involving Ahab and the crew in soliloquy 
and in confrontation with other maritime travelers These ap- 
pearances of Ahab at the centerpomts are particularly important to 
the ongomg of the drama, for m neither segment has the pursuit of 
the White Whale been m sight since the opening chapters, and m 

^ Bezanson (p 52) notes the similarity of these two units, offering them as examples 
oc Melville s use of balancmg chapters '' 
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both segments Melville returns to cetological matters immediately 
after these interludes The two sections, of course, also correspond 
in substance, being Melville’s disquisition on whales and whaling 
These great themes have been introduced in the Atlantic division, 
as the Pequod cruises southward from Nantucket, but not until 
the long, tedious voyage across the Indian Ocean, with all intro- 
ductory material taken care of, is there occasion for amplification of 
the “honor and glory of whalmg ” 

Actually, there are two basic subjects mvolved here — the “natural 
philosophy” of whales and the technology of whalmg on the Pequod 
and through the ages Both receive close attention m each of the 
mterior divisions — and through the same loose organizational de- 
■«ices One of these is a simple association 3*i3eas For eiSnple, 
parallel associational sequences are appended to the transitional 
Good Hope and Sunda Strait units While still m the busy Good 
Hope area (“much like some noted four corners of a great high- 
way,” says Ishmael in Chapter Lrv), the Pequod meets first the 
Albatross and then the Town-Ho The latter gam leads to Ishmael’s 
famous tale of Steelkilt, Radney, and Moby Dick, told to an audience 
of Peruvian friends who doubt the verity of Ishmael’s portrait of the 
White Whale On this slender twig Melville leafs out three more 
chapters dealing with representations of leviathan “Of the Mon- 
strous Pictures of Whales” (lv), “Of the Less Erroneous Pictures 
of Whales, and the True Pictures of Whaling Scenes” (lvi), and 
“Of Whales in Paint, in Teeth, in Wood, m Sheet-Iron, in Stone, 
in Mountains, in Stars” (lvii) Similarly, the “grand armada” m 
the Sunda Strait episode leads to “Schools and Schoolmasters” 
(Lxxitvm), involving comment on waifs and waif-poles, which sug- 
gests “Fast-Fish and Loose-Fish” (lxxxix), certam of whose details 
m turn bud mto “Heads or Tails” (xc) This concentration of re- 
lated chapters provides a kind of structural emphasis to both the 
Good Hope and Sunda Strait corners of the novel 

The most important organizational device m the exposition of 
cetology and whaling is the ug of whalc- ^llmg s as, m the words of 
Bezanson, “sjaaicm ral o ^ajioqs for OTdef mg^ essays and ser- 
mons For exampe/m the first half of the third segment Stubb 

The two divisions fall within the seventy four chapter cetological center” described 
m Vincent, The Trying Out of Moby-Dic\ 

Bezanson, p 53 
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kills the first whale of the voyage, m preparation for which Mel- 
ville discusses whale food (lviii, lix) and the whale-hne (lx) and 
following which he offers “The Dart,” “The Crotch,” “The Shark 
Massacre,” “Cutting In,” and “The Funeral”— all developing, jn 
general chronological order, stages of the whaling process Like- 
wise, when in the first part of the Java-China seas division S|ubb 
kills anot her whal e (xcin, “The Castaway”), the event leads to “A 
Squeeze of the Hand,” “The Cassock,” “The Try-Works,” “The 
Lamp,” and “Stowing Down and Clearmg Up” — various steps m 
the trying-out phase of whaling The latter halves offer parallel 
sequences dealing widi the natural history of whales In the third 
division, the chapters on the head of leviathan grow out of the 
dubious affair of killmg a right whale (lxxiii) and suspendmg his 
head across-decks from that of the sperm whale In the same loca- 
tion of the fourth, Melville strings out a sequence on leviathan’s 
skeleton, the final cetological discourse of the novel Skeletons can 
not be studied amidst the hectic oil extraction, as Ishmael points out 
at the beginning of Chapter cn, but Melville produces a dead whale 
for scientific consideration here by having Ishmael recall the 
whitened remains of a sperm whale, accidentally beached on one of 
the So lomon Isl ands The parallel with the other whale-killmgs is 
close enough 

All this IS not to say, of course, that the third and fourth, or the 
otlier paired divisions, have precisely the same design The former 
is more densely packed with cetological and technical chapters and 
sequences, and it ends, appropriately enough, with a discourse on 
the tail of leviathan On the other hand, with the Pequod ap- 
proaching the fatal Pacific, the latter terminates with Ahab back 
on deck and Queequeg in and out of his coffin as cetology and tech- 
nology recede But, granted the voyage framework of six seg- 
ments, the structure of one division generally balances that of its 
opposite as the story moves from point to point around a structural 
hexagon, with “Loommgs” and the Epilogue closing the figure 

A fipal argument m support of the spt-p ^ jtriK ture is that it 
partitions the novel clearly and logically in respect to Melville’s 
major artistic* problems Each of the spatial segments is well de- 
fined by the larger fictional issues it setdes In the New Bedford- 
' Nantucket phase Melville establishes his pomt of view through 
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Ishmael, who moves step by step from life on land to the landless- 
ness of the voyage As a part of this momentQus transition, Mel- 
ville involves Ishmael in a profound human attachment, a friend- 
ship from which he has carefully removed all impurities of sex and 
common cultural ties and by which he mtends the young seaman, 
in contiast to the protagonist Ahab, to be saved As the ship criss- 
crosses down the Atlantic, Melville’s problem is mtroduction — of 
the heterogeneous crew, the world in microcosm, of the principal 
“Isolate,” the monomaniacal captain, who rejects all human rela- 
tionships for his terrible attachment to Moby Dick, of the universe 
of work and action and the senses, the “lords of life,” which, if 
Emerson was right, spoke of things final and real, of the cetology 
that poses the ultimate questions of the book 

All preliminaries attended to, the everyday business of whale- 
slaying begins, and the Indian Ocean segment takes us through the 
whaling procedure from the sightmg of the spout to the baling of 
the tun, presenting, m addition, the whale from spout to tail as a 
subject of scientific and philosophical disquisition Chapter lxxxvi, 
“The Tail,” the final unit of the division, offers an unsettling con- 
clusion to what has gone before, for, despite this ocean-long analysis, 
Ishmael cannot penetrate leviathan’s ambiguities “Dissect him how 
I may, then, I but go skin deep, I know him not, and never will ” 
The Java-Chma seas sequence of chapters ends on the same theme, 
though with a dramatic statement of the idea, as Ahab, now returnmg 
to the fore, turns despairingly from the mysterious treatise on truth, 
tattooed on Queequeg’s body This conclusion takes on contextual 
significance from the fact that the division as a whole continues 
and finally completes the cetological discourse of the preceding seg- 
ment One phase of the discourse, whalmg technology, is taken up 
at the pomt it was set aside m the third division, is developed 
through the trying-out and decanting processes, and ends at the 
halfway mark in “Stowing Down and Clearing Up” The other 
phase, the natural philosophy of whales, extends almost through the 
second half of the segment, asserting at the last not only the ultimate 
mystery of leviathan but, as in the final sentence of Chapter cv, 
the endurance of his challenge “the eternaJLwhaLe. will survive, 
and rearing upon the topmost crest of the equatorial flood, spout 
his frothe3~33iance to the skies ' 
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In each of the two interior divisions of the novel Melville brings 
Ahab forward only St the beginning, midpoint, and end, but m the 
Pacific segment his problem is to refocus the story on the captam 
This IS done in a series of chapters that present Ahab in dramatic 
conflict with the crew as a whole — in “The Forge,” “The Candles,” 
“The Needle,” “The Life-Buoy”, with individual members of the 
crew — Perth, Starbuck, the Parsee, the Manxman, Pip, the car- 
penter, and with his own ideals and aims— m “The Dying 
Whale,” “The Quadrant,” “The Deck ” In order to pace the nar- 
rative, Melville varies the mood through scenes alternating between 
serenity and violence, but he keeps tension mounting steadily as 
the Pequod moves toward the equator 

In the last segment of the voyage, Melville manages one final 
omen in “The Hat,” one final dramatic pause in “The Symphony,” 
and one last ironic gam before he sends the Pequod into combat 
with Moby Dick To the sailors the White Whale’s jet seems “the 
same silent spout they had long ago beheld in the moonlit Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans ” The three chase units complete the ever-nar- 
rowing circle of fate, and Ishmael alone is left to contemplate the 
vortex, clinging to his lost friend’s coffin 

While a radical summary like this oversimplifies a com- 
plex set of artistic problems, its six-part structure does seem to iden- 
tify the mam stratagems of composition 

n 

If one looks back at the novel’s profile, with the various chapter 
sequences creating a kmd of foliar contour, it is understandable that 
some critics stress Melville’s “trunk, branches, twigs” metaphor as a 
comprehensive statement of method and imply, m the end, that the 
novel^evol ^d with< ^t much prei ne<iitated--o rder For other critics 
m alternative has been to turn to analogies with other forms of art 
to Identify some formal arrangement Both approaches lead to in- 
terestmg and sometimes useful suggestions concerning Melville’s 
craft m Moby-Dic\ But they do not answer our questions about 
fundamental order Perhaps Melville had no overall strategy of 
composition ^jd needed none as chapter after chapter branched 
out ffbm that which had come before But it is more probable that 
he did On Emerson’s assertion that his own verse was an attempt 
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to imitate bird songs and bee flights, F O Matthiessen comments 
that, whatever the poet says about deriving artistic form from natural 
sounds and patterns, “the fact is not the form,” and the poem is not 
a part of nature To Melville’s assertion of organic mediods of 
composition one is inclined to make a similar return Moby-Dic\ 
is no more a tree than it is an epic poem or a five-act tragedy 

The argument here has been that Melville developed Moby- 
Dic\ through more artistically practical methods than analogies 
or mere association of ideas Behind the chapter-clusters that define 
the novel’s leafy configuration are solid trunk and branches the 
interocean voyage divided on the basis of the ship’s progress from 
watery world to watery world and subdivided on a simple nu- 
merical principle The artifacts of this overall framework are reg- 
ularly spaced transitional chapters with uniquely geographical 
emphasis, sets of chapters at midpoint of each division with un- 
mistakable signs of juncture, a scheme employmg parallels and 
balances between pairs of the six-part structure, and a logical ap- 
portioning of the substance of the novel on the basis of spatial 
units 

Once these structural principles and facts are identified, one 
understands the real meaning of another much-quoted remark, 
offered at the beginning of Chapter lxxxii “There are some enter- 
prises m which a careful disorderliness is the true method ” Mel- 
ville’s disorder was simply that of the great organic artist who is 
careful to provide his work of art with the architecture necessary 
for orderly growth 

Matthiessen, p 137 



Emtly Dtchnson s '‘^Further tn Summer than 
the Birds' and Nathaniel Hawthorne s 
^^The Old Manse' 

SIDNEY E LIND 

Brookjyn College 


F urther in summer than the birds” is generally considered to be 
one of Emily Dickinson’s most difficult poems Its extremely 
idiosyncratic diction and complete lack of punctuation intensify 
the obscurity of an ambiguous syntactical structure As it stands, 
It IS a speculative venture from beginning to end The result is 
that we have a poem “difficult” in more than one sense, so diffi- 
cult, m fact, that critics have been able to interpret it in various, even 
opposing, ways, while yet agreeing that it is an important or great 
poem ^ 

What IS obviously required is a reading which will provide clarifi- 
cation For such a task the ideal candidate would be one who has 
had the same experience as the poet and in addition possesses a 
poetic sensibility and the rhetorical resources to express complicated 
ideas Were he to be a contemporary of Emily Dickinson in place 
as well as in time, he would bring to bear an authority beyond all 
challenge Marvelously, there is such an mterpreter, however un- 
expected his identity Nathaniel Hawthorne, who died in 1864, 
about two years before the poem was written, has given us the 
most satisfactory readmg of the poem 

I 

In his essay “The Old Manse,” which introduced his collection 
of tales Mosses from an Old Manse (1846), Hawthorne engagingly 

^ For the range of diversity of interpretation, sec R P Adams, ‘Pure Poetry Emily 
Dickinson,’ Tulane Studies tn English VII, 150 151 (1957) > Charles R Anderson, Emtly 
Dickinsons Poetry Stairway of Surprise (New York, i960), pp 150 156, F I Carpenter, 
Expheator, Vill, Item 33 (1950), Richard Chase, Emily Dtcktnson (New York, 1951), pp 
1 71 172, R H and H L Elias, Expheator, XI, Item 5 (1952), Clark Gn^th, The Long 
Shadow Emtly Dickinsons Tragic Poetry (Princeton, 1964), pp 8492, T H Johnson, 
Emtly Dtcktnson An Interpretive Biography (Cambridge, Mass, 1955), pp 185 187, Ren6 
B2.pmi%Exphcator, 5 j;il, Item 24 (1954), Marshall Van Deusen, Expheator, XIII, Item 33 
(1955), Yvor Wmters, “Emily Dickinson and the Limits of Judgment,” In Defense of 
keason (New York, 1947), pp 292 293 
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presents a segment of autobiography^ He writes easily, with a 
light — even humorous — touch, as though he did not have a care m 
the world, rambling, as his fancy dictates, from his study to the 
Concord River, back to the house, and then out of doors again 
When he comes to an account of an outing he took one beautiful 
summer afternoon with Ellerv Channing, however, his tone be- 
comes more introspective, like Wordsworth, he sees the constant 
interplay between material objects and their ideal state ^ The sense 
of Nature, which earlier in the essay had been acknowledged almost 
formally, is now all-pervasive and leads him to his next ramble 
This begins with the typical Romantic argument of the superiority 
of the country to the city, but very quickly changes from an almost 
commonplace statement to an increasingly personal and intensely 
felt reaction to the power of Nature, culminating in an ecstatic, 
mystical experience Because no summary can accurately transmit 
the developing complexity of ideas as well as the sheer poetic 
quality of expression, the passage is given in full 

If ever my readers should decide to give up civilized life, cities, houses, 
and whatever moral or material enormities m addition to these the per- 
verted ingenuity of oui race has contrived, let it be in the early autumn 
Then Nature will love him better than at any other season, and will 
take him to her bosom with a more motherly tenderness I could scarcely 
endure the roof of the old house above me in those first autumnal days 
How early in the summer, too, the prophecy of autumn comes ^ 
Earlier in some years than m others, sometimes even in the first weeks 
of July There is no other feeling like what is caused by this faint, doubt- 
ful, yet real perception — if it be not rather a foreboding — of the year’s 
decay, so blessedly sweet and sad in the same breath 

Did I say that there was no feeling like it? Ah, but there is a half- 
acknowledged melancholy like to this when we stand in the perfected 
vigor of our life and feel that Time has now given us all his flowers, and 
that the next work of his never idle fingers must be to steal them one by 
one away 

I have forgotten whether the song of the cricket be not as early a 
token of autumn’s approach as any other,— that song which may be 
called an audible stillness, for though very loud and heard afar, yet 

® Hawthorne moved into the Manse in July, 1842 

^ The Complete Wor\s of Nathaniel Hawthorne with Introductory Notes by George 
Parsons Lathrop, Riverside Edition (Boston, 1883), II, 32 Hereinafter referred *to as 
Complete Worhjs 
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the mind does not take note of it as a sound, so completely is its indi- 
vidual existence merged among the accompanying characteristics of 
the season Alas for the pleasant summer time^ In August the grass is 
still verdant on the hills and in the valleys, the foliage of the trees is^ as 
dense as ever, and as green, the flowers gleam forth in richer abundance 
along the margin of the river, and by the stone walls, and deep among 
the woods, the days, too, are as fervid now as they were a month ago, 
and yet in every breath of wind and in every beam of sunshine we hear 
the whispered farewell and behold the parting smile of a dear friend 
There is a coolness amid all the heat, a mildness in the blazing noon 
Not a breeze can stir but it thrills us with the breath of autumn A 
pensive glory is seen in the far golden gleams, among the shadows of 
the trees The flowers — even the brightest of them, and they are the 
most gorgeous of the year — have this gentle sadness wedded to their 
pomp, and typify the character of the delicious time each within itself 
The brilliant cardinal flower has never seemed gay to me^ 

The “prophecy” of autumn comes early for Hawthorne in these 
surroundings, sometimes as early as the first weeks of July, but 
certainly by August, heralded by the song of the cricket, an “au- 
dible stillness ” Summer is at its full in the “blazing noon” of the 
August day, yet there is a “pensive glory” in the scene The flow- 
ers, bursting in bloom, “typify the character of the delicious time,” 
the “gentle sadness” which Hawthorne has epitomized as a “half- 
acknowledged melancholy” in the second paragraph 

And now, m a final, extended statement, Hawthorne breaks 
into a paean of religious ecstasy, casting off all reserve 

Still later in the season Nature’s tenderness waxes stronger It is im- 
possible not to be fond of our mother now, for she is so fond of us^ 
At other periods she does not make this impression on me, or only 
at rare intervals, but m those genial days of autumn, when she has 
perfected her harvests and accomplished every needful thing that was 
given her to do, then she overflows with a blessed superfluity of love 
She has leisure to caress her children now It is good to be alive at such 
times Thank Heaven for breath — ^yes, for mere breath— when it is made 
up of a heavenly breeze like this^ It comes with a real kiss upon our 
cheeks, it would linger fondly around us if it might, but, 'since it must 
be gone, it embraces us with its whole kindly heart and passes onward 
to embrace hkewise the next thing that it meets A blessing is flung 

* Complete Wor\s, II, 36-37 The reference to the cardinal flower in the last sentence 
has Its antecedent description t]^ee pages earlier (p 33) 
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abroad and scattered far and wide over the earth, to be gathered up by 
all who choose I recline upon the still unwithered grass and whisper 
to myself, “O perfect I O beautiful world I O beneficent God I” And it is 
the. promise of a blessed eternity, for our Creator would never have 
made such lovely days and have given us the deep hearts to enjoy 
them, above and beyond all thought, unless we were meant to be im- 
mortal This sunshine is the golden pledge thereof It beams through 
the gates of paradise and shows us the glimpses far inward ® 

The source of Hawthorne’s ecstasy is dual the references to 
God, Creator, eternity, immortality, and paradise are Christian, but 
the ecstatic praise of Nature, “our mother,” with her overflowmg 
love for her children, is purely Romantic — even Transcendental — 
and utterly pagan* 

In the entire passage we see the unfolding of a complicated 
idea in the fulness of summer, when not even one blade of grass 
reveals as yet the sear of autumn, we feel the change to come As 
much as — if not moie than — anythmg else, it is the song of the 
cricket which symbolizes the complex feeling of happiness infused 
with sadness Yet there is nothing finally elegiac in this feeling 
Nature and God in the recurring cycle of life promise immortality 
Like the phrase “audible stillness,” which Hawthorne explains m 
some detail, the second and third paragraphs take on characteristics 
of oxymoron, in which man’s positive and perpetual relation to the 
totality of his existence is mystically affirmed, neither m spite of nor 
because of whatever sadness may be mvolved in such contem- 
plation 


n 

Such appears to be the meaning of this revealmg sequence m 
“The Old Manse ” The extent of its relevance to Emily Dickmson’s 
poem may now be judged by an examination of her text 

Further in Summer than the Birds 
Pathetic from the Grass 
A minor Nation celebrates 
It’s unobtrusive Mass 

'‘Ibtd, n, 38 

•Throughout the essay can be seen Hawthornes rejection o£ the dogmatic religion 
symbolized by the Manse for the more “natural* religion symbolized by the out of doors 
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No Ordinance be seen 
So gradual the Grace 
A pensive Custom it becomes 
Enlarging Loneliness 

Antiquest felt at Noon 
When August burning low 
Arise this spectral Canticle 
Repose to typify 

Remit as yet no Grace 
No Furrow on the Glow 
Yet a Druidic Difference 
Enhances Nature now'^ 

Emily Dickinson, like any other poet — and probably more than 
most — used her dictionary as she saw fit, selectmg the most im- 
mediately appropriate definition from among a number given for 
any word Nevertheless, a reading of her poem can be derived m its 
entirety from Hawthorne’s passage We must, however, allow for 
the compression of her ideas into sixty-four words as agamst the 
extension of Hawthorne’s prose, with the consequent differentiation 
in emphasis of these ideas and of their tonal expression 

What IS immediately clear is that throughout the poem the lan- 
guage of the liturgy has been used as metaphor to structure the 
progression of ideas ® Equally clear is that through such metaphor 
the poet wishes to transmit no more than the sense of an emotion, 
acquired frpm the solemnity of the occasion, which can be char- 
acterized as religious and mystical Unless we accept the Christian 
symbols as metaphor only and not as the poet’s belief, we shall find 
It difficult to explam her equally positive use of a pagan metaphor 
m the last two Imes of the poem 

Apart from the spelling error of the first word in line 4 and 
the ecclesiastical borrowings, there are eight words which require 
speaal definition These definitions, with the exception of the 
next-to-last, are approved, although not necessarily the most com- 
mon, and all of them serve to clarify the poem 

^From The of Emily Dickinson, ed Thomas H Johnson (Cambridge, Mass, 

i955)»*II> 752 

®Line 3 celebrates, line 4 Mass, line 5 Ordinance, line 6 gradual, Grace, line ii 
Canticle, line 13 Remit, Grace 
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line I Further to a greater extent 

2 Pathetic affecting or moving the feelings 
7 pensive expressing thoughtfulness or sadness 
9 Antiquest [the poet’s coinage, the superlative of an- 
tique ancient] 

II spectral [synonymous with ghostly'\ spiritual 

13 Remit slacken, abate 

15 Druidic [proposed definition] prophetic 

16 Enhances raises to a higher degree, intensifies, magni- 

fies, raises the value of 

Additionally, the following observations may be made 

1 Both authors are creatively inspired by the song of the 
cricket,® 

2 Emily Dickinson uses two of Hawthorne’s significant words 
(pensive, typify),^® 

3 The intense emotion comes at noon in August, and the 
descriptive and emotional aura is precisely the same in both 
texts both authors are describmg what is for them a state 
of grace, Hawthorne implicitly (“above and beyond all 
thought”) and Dickinson explicitly, 

4 The element of sadness (Hawthorne’s “half-acknowledged 
melancholy”, Emily Dickinson’s “Enlarging Loneliness”) 
comes in the middle of both texts, m the poem precisely 
so, but by the end of both texts this element has been as- 
similated In the poem the musical-mystical harbinger of 
autumn magnifies (Enhances) Nature in this most ancient 
of rituals within which man takes his natural place 

Both texts end with the same declaration man is not ahen m 
the scheme of thmgs, to be alone is not to be isolated There is an 
affirmative acceptance of an eternal verity Hawthorne is explicit in 
his acceptance of the continuum of immortality, and if Eimly Dick- 
mson IS explicit only in stating that this has always been Nature’s 

® Emily Dickinson entitled another version o£ this poem * My Cricket ” See Charles 
R Anderson, pp 1 52-1 53, and T H Johnson, Emily Dtc\tnson, p 185^ 

^®Each reader can decide for himself the relationship to the poem of otlier words #found 
in Hawthorne’s passage and m the essay generally For example antique (pp 28, 31), 
antiquity (p 27), grass (p 37), and furrows (p 22) 
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way, her statement is implicitly both a projection for the future 
and an acceptance 


m 

To go beyond this point m explication would be an imposition 
upon the reader’s inalienable right to experience the poem finally on 
his own terms But nagging questions persist Is Hawthorne’s text 
merely parallel, only a remaikable coincidence? Or did Emily 
Dickinson read Hawthorne’s passage m “The Old Manse” and 
transform it to her poetic purpose? There is no specific evidence 
for such an assertion We know that she read Hawthorne, as did 
her brother, that she could in a letter to him refer to Hepzibah and 
Clifford Pyncheon in a manner mdicatmg close familiarity with 
The House of the Seven Gables All this beyond the reasonable 
assumption that Emily, the avid reader, would have read her fel- 
low New Englander from cover to cover If we do have a coinci- 
dence, then It strains the law of probabihty to the breaking point 
It IS easier to believe that Emily Dickinson read “The Old Manse,” 
found in Hawthorne’s passage confirmation of her own complex 
responses, and wrote her poetic version of the passage, thereby 
almost miraculously enhancing her own nature the more 

Hawthornes and Emily Dickinsons utterances invite comparison with Emerson’s 
poem Waldeinsamkeit (1858) 

Jay Leyda, The Ycais and Homs of Emily Dickinson (New Haven, i960), I, 223 In 
October, 1851, Austin Dickinson wrote to Susan Gilbert, who became his wife in 1856, 
listing Mosses ftom an Old Manse among other books “piled on my shelf & scattered 
over my table (Leyda, I, 218) 



Major Perry and the Momtor Camanche 
An Early Mark Twain Speech 

EDGAR M BRANCH 
Miami Umverstty 


O N JUNE 12, 1864, Mark Twain addressed a select audience from 
the stage of Maguire’s Opera House in San Francisco His en- 
tire speech was featured the following day on the front page of the 
San Francisco Daily Alta California It honored Major Edward 
C Perry, who had helped to raise the ship Aqmla and its cargo, the 
dismantled monitor Camanche, from the floor of San Francisco 
harbor Grateful citizens with Mark Twam as their spokesman had 
gathered in the Opera House to present the Major with an elegant 
cane When Twain spoke he had been m California less than two 
weeks and even more recently had gone to work as the local re- 
porter for the Daily Morning Call With the exception of “Gov- 
ernor” Twain’s political burlesque, the Third House address of De- 
cember II, 1863, before the Nevada State Constitutional Convention 
in Carson City, his Opera House speech m 1864 is the earliest for 
which we have a text It helps us to assess more accurately Twam’s 
progress as a public speaker and his reputation m the West long 
before the smash hit of his Sandwich Islands lecture in 1866 Also 
It reveals his connection with a situation of potential military danger 
facing San Francisco during the Civil War, an imbroglio not with- 
out Its elements of fateful absurdity 

I THE Camanche 

Dunng the war the possibility of an attack on San Francisco 
by Confederate warships or those of an mtervenmg foreign power 
was a matter of concern to the city and to the War Department 
As late as August, 1864, a Call editorial argued that a hostile man- 
of-war might take advantage of fog and current to slip by the land 
fortifications of the outer harbor With its guns trained on the 
city, the aimed frigate 

could levy any contribution desired, and enforce it by a threat of de- 
stroying our shipping and city in case the grand cash were not forth- 
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with coming Then, with our gold, and a hundred leading citizens 
on board as a shield against molestation on her passage out, we should 
be helpless against her There is not a gun that could trouble her as she 
lay off our wharves ^ 

Three weeks earlier General Irvm McDowell, commander of the 
Department of the Pacific, had inspected the harbor fortifications 
and had found them inadequate to repulse determined enemy ac- 
tion ^ Yet this harbor was the most important on the Coast, and 
Union treasure ships regularly sailed from it In view of the military 
need it is not surprising, then, that relatively early in the war the 
federal government had assigned the monitor Camanche, a mo- 
bile fortress, to San Francisco harbor ® 

The Camanche was a single-turret ironclad armed with two 15- 
inch Dahlgren smooth-bore guns Two hundred feet long and of 
1,875 displacement, it was manufactured on the East Coast, 
given a trial assembly and dismantled, and then m May, 1863, 
shipped around the Horn on the Aqmla for reassembly at the Union 
Iron Works in San Francisco After an arduous voyage the Aqmla 
arrived safely at San Francisco harbor and docked at Hathaway’s 
wharf November 15 The next day under gale winds and battered 
by heavy seas the Aqmla sank alongside the wharf A reporter for 
the Alta Calif ornta voiced the general consternation in his lead 
article “The community could scarcely believe that a vessel con- 
taining so precious a cargo would, after having so successfully run 
the gauntlet of piratical craft, storms, accidents, etc, and reached 

^“Harbor Fortifications, Aug 4, 1864, p 2 Military and civil officials had elaborated 
the same argument for some time See The War of the Rebellion (Washington, DC, 
1897), Senes I, Vol L, Part II, pp 294, 568, 929 930 (hereafter cited as Rebellion), ‘An 
Important Suggestion, ’ San Francisco Daily Morning Call, July 12, 1864, p i (hereafter 
cited as Cdl) 

®6ee his report to General Delafield, Rebellion Senes I, Vol L, Part II, pp 921 923 

® For the Camanche see Rebellion Senes I, Vol L, Part II, pp 320, 322, 328, 391 392, 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Names in the War of the Rebellion (here- 
after cited as Official Recoids), Series I (Washington, DC, 1895), II, 216, and Senes 11 
(Washington, DC, 1921), I, 50, Frank M Bennett, The Steam Navy of the United 
States (Pittsburgh, Pa , 1896), pp 339 340, Homer C Votaw, The Curious Case of the 
Camanche r United States Naval Institute Proceedings LXXXII, 792793 (July, 1956), 
Ruth Teiser, The Charleston An Industrial Milestone, California Historical Society 
Quarterly, XXV, 3953 (March, 1946), Benjamin Franklm Gilbert, ‘San Francisco Har 
bor Defense During the Civil War, ibid XXXIII, 229240 (Sept, 1954), in the Call 
“The Monitor Camanche,’ June 30, 1864, p 2, and ‘Camanche Matters,” Sept 20, 1864, 
p I , ‘ The Day of Ironclads — ^Launch of the Camanche,’ ’ San Francisco Daily Alta 
California (hereafter cited as Alta), Nov 14, 1864, p i 
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her destined haven, go down so inglonously and ignominously 
{sic'] within a stone’s thiow of our business thoroughfare”* 

The New York Board of Underwriters had insured the Ca- 
manche for $600,000 The Board’s local agent directed an effort to 
pump the water from the Aqutla, but this and other schemes to 
float the ship and remove the Camanche failed Work stopped, and 
an editorial writer for the Call lamented the loss of “one of the most 
potent arms of defense which the genius of modern times has de- 
vised,” at the very moment “our position was considered, by military 
men, sufficiently exposed to require an ironclad at as early a date as 
possible”® However, negotiations in the East between the con- 
tractors, the insurance agency, and the Navy Department soon led 
to the dispatch of the underwriters’ crew of wreckers and divers, 
a group including Major Perry and headed by Captain J J Merritt ® 
Once the crew was m San Francisco, plans were laid to extract the 
dismantled Camanche from the hold of the Aqutla and to deliver 
die monitor’s sections for reassembly at Steamboat Point near the 
foot of Third Street Captain Merritt and his crew then went to 
work They successfully erected a cofferdam around the after- 
hatch of the Aqutla and bit by bit brought the Camanche ashore 

By April 27 the contractors had all sections of the monitor, m- 
cluding turret and guns Late in May the crew were able to raise 
the Aqutla but were still scooping mud from her hold m early June 
The Alta Cahfornia reported on June 12 “The Aqutla is, thank 
Heaven, absolutely afloat, and ridmg at anchor in the Bay The 

* “Continuance of the Gale — Sinking of the Ship ‘Aquila’ Nov i/, 1863, p i 

Also see in the Alta The Gale and Its Effects,’ Nov 16, 1863, p i, a letter from the 
contractors Peter Donahue and James T Ryan, Nov 17, 1863, p i. Temporary Loss 
of the ‘Camanche’” (a letter from ‘Monitor’), Nov 17, 1863, p 2, The Camanche* — 
Card from Mr Ryan,” Dec 9, 1863, p i 

® Is the Camanche Irrecoverably Lost*’,” Dec 19, 1863, p 2 California and Nevada 
papers frequently earned news of the salvage attempts The Napa Register of Jan 2, 
1864, reported what may have been a comment of Mark Twain’s in Virginia City The 
Virginia Enterprise speaking of the innumerable futile schemes for raising the Aquila, sug- 
gests ‘first, a coffer damn, second, a tinkers dam, third, a continental dam ” I am 
indebted to Professor Paul Fatout for the reference 

® Captain Merritt was an experienced engineer formerly with the United States Gunboat 
Service He and his crew of fourteen arrived Jan 17 on the Golden City See in the Alta 
“The Wreckers Arrived,” Jan 18, 1864, p i, and ‘A Lucky Major, Aug 5, 1864, p 3, 
‘From Panama,’ Call, Jan 19, 1864, p i 

“At Anchor, ’ p i The local reporters were bored with the Aqutla,^ later irreverently 
described m the Call as ‘ the drowned and poor old fished up, mud ridden, worm eaten, 
barnacled, bcscrawlcd by-newspaper reporters, Aquila ” See ‘ To Be Mended,” Aug 7, 
1864, p 2 The ships sale and further reclamation still lay ahead, and on March 17, 
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next day Captain Meintt, Major Perry, and the crew left for the 
East on the Constitution 

The work of reassembly did not immediately begin, however, 
because of a dispute between the underwriters and the contractors, 
Donahue and Ryan, over the payment of insurance claims To 
forestall litigation that would have delayed construction even more, 
the San Francisco Board of Supervisors on July ii pledged the city’s 
credit for $60,000 to the contractors, an action supported by the 
Call as well worth the cost The work then proceeded rapidly, and 
by eaily September the tightness of the hull was bemg tested On 
October 16 the city welcomed the new iron gunboat Wateree, a ship 
of approximately 1,000 tons and “sharp as a knife at either end, 
being intended to run either end foremost with equal facility ”® 
Everyone felt confident that the land batteries together with the gun- 
boat and the monitor could destroy any hostile ship that might ap- 
proach On the morning of November 14, about a month after Mark 
Twain had left the employ of the Call, the Camanche was launched 
The Call reporter wrote 

Craft of every description, from the frail Whitehall boat to the steamer, 
crowded the surface of the Bay, all alive with spectators, while within 
the enclosure, where the Camanche rested on her wooden track, and on 
the docks and at every accessible point from which even an imperfect 
view could be had, swarmed men, women and children The United 
States revenue cutter occupied a position opposite the ways to announce 
the baptism with a salute Two bands of music enlivened the occasion 
with apprdpriate airs About two hundred specially invited guests were 
assembled on the deck of the monitor, and when the last prop that 
held her fast was removed and the Camanche commenced to slide gently 
down the ways, a shout went up from the assembled mulutude which 
died away when she floated safe and free on the surface of the Bay, 
beneath whose waters she for so long a ume lay entombed® 

1865, C H Webb reported in the Sacramento Daily Union that the Aquila was to be 
equipped and provisioned for a voyage to Puget Sound, then to France See Letter from 
San Francisco, p 3 

® Arrival of the Wateree,’ Alta, Oct 17, 1864, p i See also Official Records, Series 
II, Vol I, p 237 The assignment of the Wateree as well as the Camanche to the Bay area 
was in line with the War Departments “prudent policy of depending upon ‘floating 
defenses to protect large areas of the bay See the letter dated Aug 10, 1864, from 
General Delafield to General McDowell in Rebellion, Series I, Vol L, Part II, pp 936 937 

^ ‘Launch of the *Camanche,” Nov 15, 1864, p i See also ‘Successful Launch 
of the ‘Camanche, Alta, Nov 15, 1864, p i, “Launch of the Monitor, Camanche,* 
Pacific Monthly, XI, 844 (Nov, 1864) Bret Harte wrote of the smking and the launchmg 
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Launched with such eclat, the Camanche, after a long and peaceful 
career, ended her service to San Francisco as a coal barge before 
being junked in the mid-ipao’s 

II MAJOR PERRY 

A reasonable inference from Mark Twam’s speech is that Major 
Edward C Perry played a leading role in reclaiming the Camanche 
It IS therefore surprising to find no additional contemporary ref- 
erence to him m San Francisco papers Militaiy records,^^ however, 
reveal that when he sailed from San Francisco, his assignment com- 
pleted, he was forty-one years of age and a veteran of the Union 
Army, having been mustered out a year earlier — June 25, 1863 — ^in 
New York City Perry had enlisted on June 17, 1861, in the Bronx 
as Captain of Company E in the Fifteenth New York Regiment of 
Infantry On October 25 this regiment was designated Fifteenth 
New York Volunteer Engineers (New York Sappers and Mmers) 
and soon became attached to the Army of the Potomac m its cam- 
paign on the Peninsula Perry led one of the several detachments 
into which the troops of the Fifteenth Regiment customarily were 
grouped for active assignments He was commissioned major on 
November i, 1862, and was cited for meritorious service in connec- 
tion with landings near West Point, New Bridge, and Yorktown 

A less favorable view of Major Perry may be found in Li/c in the 
Unton Army, or, Notings and Reminiscences of a Two Yeats’ 
Volunteer (New York, 1864) by Don Pedro Quaerendo Remmisco, 
the pseudonym taken by the Orderly of Major — later commanding 
Colonel of the regiment — G C Colgate This book is a detailed 
history of the Fifteenth New York Volunteer Engineers wntten in 
rhymed couplets of fourteen syllables Remimsco’s ulterior purpose 
was to expose the mjustices suffered by the privates and to satirize 

o£ the Camanche m two humorous poems reprinted m his collected writings ‘Song of the 
Camanche,* and * A Lay of the Launch 

Votaw, pp 792, 793 

For information about Major Perry, I am indebted to the Librarian of the National 
Archives, to Mr William G Tyrrell of the Division of Archives and History, New York 
State Education Department, and to Colonel John V Gallagher, Bureau of War Records, 
New York Executive Department Perry is mentioned in the account of his regiment 
given in Frederick Phisterer, New Yor^ tn the War of the Rebellion (3rd ed , Albany, 
1912), 11, 1650-1669 

^“Letters m the National Archives, Rebellion, Series I, Vol XI, pp 124, 138,^142,147, 
619, XXV, Part II, p 417 Phisterer (p 1651) lists the engagements the regiment took 
part m 
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the officers He attacked Perry first as a goldbnckmg captain on 
recruiting detail m New York City late in August, 1861 Also he 
took a gloating delight in Perry’s inept performance durmg General 
McDowell’s full-dress review at Fort Ward on March 25, 1862 
With President Lincoln, congressmen, high government officials, 
foreign ministers, and Generals McClellan, Franklin, and Kearney 
all looking on, Major Perry 

A great man in appearance, as he was 
in self-conceit. 

In ordering the men to bring their pieces 
to “a shoulder,” 

And, finding that they all stood still, 
grew fiercer and much bolder 

Reiterating loudly, “Shoulder, arms I” 
without a stir, 

He then found out that they at “shoulder 
arms” already were (p 106) 

.Three and one half months after making this blunder, Perry 
tendered his resignation from the army, a request ultimately re- 
jected by General McClellan His letter requesting discharge stated 
that he was on leave from his employer, the New York Board of 
Underwriters, “now much in need of my services That he was 
both a valued employee of the company that insured the Camanche 
and also a man trained in marine engineermg no doubt indicates 
his important dual role in the reclamation of the monitor Mark 
Twain’s speech leaves little doubt that the presentation of the cane 
to Major Perry was a tribute to his personal popularity Probably 
the ceremony also was a conciliatory gesture by community leaders 
intended to indicate good will toward the New York Board of 
Underwriters, thereby speeding the negotiations between the board 
and the local contractor that were then delaymg reassembly of the 
monitor In any event, once the city backed its intentions with a 
pledge of hard cash, work on the Camanche sped to a conclusion 

ni THE SPEECH 

The report of Mark Twam’s speech m the Alta Cahfornta was 
the lead article in the column “City Items” 


National Archives 
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PARTING Presentation — A most interesting and affecting ceremony 
was pel formed on the stage of Maguire’s Opera House, at 3 pm yester- 
day, a large number of gentlemen having assembled to witness the pres- 
entation of a cane to Major Perry, the beautiful and accomplished engi- 
neer, of Capt Merritt’s wiecking party, who leaves by the Constitution 
this morning, for the East The cane weighs something less than twelve 
pounds, and might have been copied from Emperor Noi ton’s The 
presentation speech was written upon a parchment seven feet long, by 
three and a half feet m width, and magnificently illuminated, and while 
It was being read by Mark Twain, Esq[ ], of Virginia City, the entire 
audience was dissolved in tears We have, at an immense expense, se- 
cured a copy of this eloquent production, and give it to our readers ver- 
batim It IS as follows 

Major Perry — Permit me, sir, on the part of your countless friends, 
the noble sons of the forest — the Diggers, the Pi-Utes, the Washoes, the 
Shoshones, and the numberless and nameless tribes of aborigines that 
roam the deserts of the Great Basin to the eastward of the snowy moun- 
tains further north — to present you this costly and beautiful cane, reared 
under their own eyes, and fashioned by their own inspired hands The 
red men whom I represent, although visibly black from the wear and 
tear of out door life, from contact with the impurities of the earth, and 
from the absence of soap and their natural indifference to water, admire 
the unblemished virtue and the spotless integrity which they find in you, 
albeit these dusty savages are arrayed in rabbit skins and their princely 
blood IS food for the very vermin they cherish and protect, they still 
respect you, because your repugnance to graybacks — either m the way of 
food or society — and your antipathy to the skins of wild beasts as 
raiment, is bold, undisguised and honest, finally, although these dingy 
warriors see no blood upon your hands, no human bones about your 
neck, no scalps suspended from your belt, they behold in you a brave 
whom they delight to honor — ^for they see you, in fancy, on the war-path 
in the three fights on the Bull’s Run field, again in the historic seven- 
days’ struggle before Richmond, and again sweeping down the lines with 
McClellan, in the fire and smoke and thunder of battle at Antietam, 
with a wound in your leg and blood in your eye^ and they honor you as 
they would a High-you-muck-a-muck of many tribes, with crimson 
blankets and a hundred squaws I am charged to say to you, that if you 
will visit the campoodies of the nomads of the desert, you shall fare 
sumptuously upon crickets and grasshoppers and the fat of *the land, tlie 

^^The cane carried by Joshua Abraham Norton was well known to San Franciscans 
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skin of the wild coyote shall be your bed, and the daughters of the chiefs 
shall serve you 

Receive the cane kindly — cherish it in memory of your savage friends 
in San Francisco, and bear in mind always the lesson it teaches its head 
IS formed of a human hand clasping a fish — the hand will cling to the 
fish through good or evil fortune, until one or the other is destroyed 
And the moral it teaches is this When you undertake a thing, stick to it 
through storm and sunshine, never flinch — ^never yield an inch — never 
give up — hold your grip till you bust * 

You have been a citizen of San Francisco four months. Major Perry, 
you came to raise the Aquila, with Captain Merritt, and you did it, and 
did It well — she rides at anchor in the bay You held your grip The con- 
sciousness of your success will be half your reward — and the other half 
will be duly paid in greenbacks by the Government Your labors fin- 
ished, you are now about to leave us to-morrow for your old home across 
the seas, and we are here to bid you God speed and a safe voyage 
In the name of Wmnemucca, War Chief of the Pi-Utes, Sioux-Sioux, 
Chief of the Washoes, Buckskin Joe, Chief of the Pitt Rivers, Buffalo 
Jim, Chief of the Bannocks, Washakie, Grand Chief of the Shoshones, 
and further, in the names of the lordly chiefs of all the swarthy tribes 
that breathe the free air of the hills and plains of the Pacific Coast, I 
salute you Behold • they stand before you — thirsty 

Mark Twain, 
High-you-muck-a-muck 

Tim McCarthy appeared as the representative of the Pi-Utes, and D 
Scannell for the Shoshones 

Mark Twain the local reporter surely remained aware of the 
publicized Camanche for the next few months, but neither the 

Paper currency was quoted at 52 to 5314 cents bn the dollar See Pacific Board 
of Brokers, June 13, 1864, San Francisco ’Evening Bulletin, June 13, 1864, p 3 Resis- 
tance to accepting greenbacks as legal tender was widespread and vigorous in California 
Wmnemucca and Washakie were well-known Indian chiefs I have been unable 
to find a record of the others — are they comic inventions? — although such names as Joe, 
Jim, John, and George were common among Indians 

^'^Tim McCarthy was Thomas Maguires partner m the large gambling saloon ad 
joining Maguires Opera House Later he was a city supervisor and member of the 
California Senate See Dictation of M H De Young, Bancroft Library, Berkeley, R R 
Parkinson, Pen Portraits (San Francisco, 1878), p 31 David Scannell, sheriff of San 
Francisco County in 1856 at the time of the Second Vigilante Committee, was chief 
engineer of the citys volunteer fire department from 1861 to 1866 and chief of the paid 
fire department until *1894 Like McCarthy, Scannell was a member of the white tribe’ of 
PuUtes, a term aisvally reserved for early California or Nevada settlers See San Fran 
CISCO News Letter and Wasp, LXXXI, back cover (Oct 29, 1937), Result of the Fire 
mens Election, Call Dec 8, 1863, p i. Another Presentation,’ Alta, July 24, 1864, 
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Camanche nor Major Perry seems to have figured in his later life 
and fiction When Twain spoke m the Opera House it is hkely he 
had known Major Perry a few days at most Identified as “Mark 
TA^am, Esq[ ], of Virginia City,” presumably he was not yet thought 
of as a permanent resident of San Francisco^® Yet despite this 
tenuous connection with the occasion and the city, he was selected 
master of ceremonies for the presentation Obviously he was known 
to numerous San Franciscans through his Washoe journalism and 
his past visits One can guess that his pungent personality, his wit, 
his camaraderie, and his willingness to be counted among the 
“thirsty” mfluenced the selecuon His speech therefore is a token 
of the high regard some community leaders had for Mark Twam as 
a man and a humorist m 1864 

His speech also should remmd us that in 1864 Mark Twain was 
more practiced and admired as a public speaker than we usually 
recognize The address to Major Perry marks at least the eighth or 
nmth time he had entertamed an audience from the platform or 
standmg at table His mitial effort, the after-dinner remarks made 
in Keokuk on January 27, 1856, is said to have effectively combined 
wit and pathos On July 8, 1863, he made one of several speeches 
at the opemng of the Collms House in Virgmia City The Virginia 
Evening Bulletin reported “Perhaps the speech of the evening was 
made by Sam Clemens Those not familiar with this young man do 
not know the depths of tenderness m his nature He almost brought 
the house to tears by his touching simple pathos ” A few weeks later he 
responded to a toast to the press at a dinner celebrating the arrival 
of a new engine for Eagle Engme Company No 3 of Virg inia City 
Still later, according to the Gold Hill Daily News of October 26, 
he and some friends took part m a “series of ‘high old’ drunks, 
making as an excuse for their debauchery, the presentation of ‘Stars’ 
to policemen ” In “A Tide of Eloquence,” reprinted from the Vir- 
gmia City Territorial Enterprise in the Golden Era of December 6, 
1863, he burlesqued himself as a speaker at a recent presentation 
There followed his Third House speech on December ii and, for 

Possibly Mark Twain wrote the introduction to his speech Albert S Evans (Fitz 
Smythe) was the city editor of the Alta and presumably Evans featured the speech in his 
column, the only source I have found that mentions the occasion The running feud be- 
tween Clemens and Evans was soon to begin in the Call and the Alta*^ For souie later 
documents in that feud, see Mar\ Twain San Francisco Correspondent, ed Henry Nash 
Smith and Frederick Anderson (San Francisco, 1957), pp 17 47 
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the Third Territorial Legislature and the First Presbyterian Church 
of Carson City, another Third House address January 27, 1864, a 
speech Mark Twain and others thought highly of Finally, on 
February 20 in still another burlesque ceremony Twam presented 
a huge comb to his friend William H Clagett before the assembled 
House of the Territorial Legislature The presentation speech to 
Major Perry may be seen as a relatively ambitious effort by Mark 
Twam, one of a series of public appearances in which the burlesque 
and comedy do not entirely obscure whatever underlying serious- 
ness may have been appropriate on each occasion 

The speech itself is far from being the flexible, expressive plat- 
form mstrument he was to develop It is patterned on the type of 
complimentary address given at the extremely popular “presenta- 
tion affair,” usually an all-male gathering, and it heavily exploits the 
humor of good fellowship It follows some cliches of Indian humor, 
although in this respect it also draws upon ideas and imagery found 
in a letter Sam Clemens published two years before m the Keokuk 
Gate Ctty^° The speech, however, was carefully fashioned and 
climaxed for the purpose it served It reveals characteristic patterns 
of Mark Twain’s emerging rhetoric, including the juxtaposition 
of the high and low modes Major Perry is imagined “sweeping 
down the lines with McClellan” and eating crickets and grass- 
hoppers m the campoodies of the Diggers What the speech says 
and Its manner of saying it must have insured its success on an oc- 
casion less drenched in tears than in liquor Finally, a reasonable 
guess IS that Mark Twain’s memory of his debut as a speaker in 
San Francisco was a factor m his fruitful decision made some two 
years later to take the platform there once agam 

For the occasions referred to above, see Paul Fatout, Mar\ T warn on the Lecture 
Circuit (Bloomington, Ind , iq6o), p 23, Notebook 4, Carton 3, Grant Smith Papers, 
Bancroft Library, Berkeley, The Washoe Giant in San Francisco cd Franklin Walker 
(San Francisco, 1^38), p 66, Mar\ Twain of the Enterprise ed Henry Nash Smith with 
the assistance of Frederick Anderson (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1957), pp 100 109, 
144-147, 167, 177 

June 25, 1862, p I, reprinted in Franklin R Rogers, The Pattern for Mark, Twatn*s 
Roughing It (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1961), pp 35 40 



American Dramatic Periodicals 
with Only One Issue^ 1798-1959 


CARL J STRATMAN, CSV 
Loyola Vmverstty, Chicago 


O NE IMPORTANT AREA of the Amcncan theater which has been 
neglected m historical studies of dramatic activity is the area of 
the American dramatic periodical, whose pages are the “abstract 
and brief chronicles” of the passing show One obvious reason for 
such neglect is that no one has undertaken the prelimmary step of 
gathermg and publishing the titles and library locations of the hun- 
dreds of American dramatic periodicals upon which such a study 
would be based Perhaps another reason for the lack of such a his- 
tory IS tliat no individual library, or even select group of libraries, 
contams copies of the majority of the American dramatic periodicals 
While the present list makes no pretense of locating all Ameri- 
can dramatic periodicals, it does concern itself with one small but 
important segment of the task, namely, locating the titles of those 
periodicals whose literary life began and ended with their first issue 
The following pages present the titles of some seventy-six of these 
one-issue American dramatic periodicals, either as they still exist 
m specified libraries, or as periodicals about which the only infor- 
mation we possess is the title and origmal date of publication ^ 
Why a periodical disappears from the literary scene after only 
one issue is something of a mystery, and I pretend to no knowledge 
of the subject beyond the obvious conclusion that its disappearance 
results from a lack of funds, a lack of readers, or both What I do 
find significant, however, is that of the relatively high number of 
such magazmes unable to survive the first year of publication, the 
highest rate of mortahty lies with those unable to survive the first 
issue Nor is this rate of attrition somethmg peculiar to the United 
States, for I find that it holds equally true for dramatic periodicals 
published in England 

To mdicate more clearly what I mean I offer th? results of rpy 

f 

^ Of the 76 periodicals listed in this survey I am able to locate 29 m various libraries 
m the United States, the remaining 47 exist, as far as I know, only in their titles 
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survey of some 550 American dramatic periodicals^ and 674 English 
dramatic periodicals® which were not able to survive beyond one 
year or beyond twelve issues The American dramatic periodicals 
span the years 1798-1959, while the English magazmes cover the 
period 1720-1959 To make the figures more meaningful I de- 
liberately exclude from this survey annuals and magazines which 
cover two or more volumes, as these latter may then be regarded as 
more or less successful I also exclude magazines which merged 
with other periodicals after the first issue The followmg table con- 
tains the results of the survey arranged m three columns showing the 
total number of issues a journal survives, the number of American 
dramatic periodicals, and the number of English dramatic period- 
icals 


Number of 

American 

English 

Issues 

Periodicals 

Periodicals 

I 

76 

67 

2 

13 

27 

3 

10 

25 

4 

12 

21 

5 

10 

23 

6 

4 

21 

7 

5 

16 

8 

2 

19 

9 

2 

6 

10 

5 

10 

II 

I 

7 

12 

4 

12 


In terms of percentage this table indicates two thmgs {a) that 
138 per cent of American and 105 per cent of British dramatic 
periodicals failed to survive the first issue, {b) that 26 per cent of 
American dramatic periodicals (147 out of 550) and 37 per cent of 
English dramatic periodicals (254 out of 674) did not extend beyond 
twelve issues, or beyond the first year Perhaps an examination of 
the magazmes themselves would show that they contained withm 

®I am attempting at the present time to gather a complete bibliography of American 
dramatic periodicals 

®The figures for the English dramatic periodicals are based on my work entitled 
A Bibliography of British Dramatic Periodicals 1720 ig6o (New York New York Public 
Library, 1962) 
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themselves the key to their apparent failure after only one issue 
Unfortunately, 47 of the 76 do not seem to be m any of the standard 
libraries m the United States 

That I was unable to discover the 47 dramatic periodicals whose 
life seemingly extended no further than the initial issue does not 
mean that every copy of these periodicals has disappeared, it is 
entirely possible that some librarian may have decided that these 
smgle issues were to be retamed rather than discarded as ephemera 
takmg up badly needed shelf space Further, although I have listed 
only the first issue of the periodicals — ^as reported m the Bulletin of 
Bibliography, and which I assume are not bibliographical ghosts — 
this fact does not preclude the possibility that a second or even a 
third issue was actually published, and may rest unnoticed upon 
the shelf of some library For the 29 periodicals which I have 
been able to locate m a specific library the same caution holds 
true That is, I do not imply that all these magazines necessarily 
ceased to exist after the first issue all that I can and do say is that I 
was successful in locating a first, and only a first, issue of each 
periodical ® 

For the 76 magazmes whose life was limited to the initial issue 
I attempt m the following list to give the following information 
whenever available {a) full title, {b) editor, if known, {c) city of 
publication, {d) publisher, with address, {e) date of first issue, 

* For 47 of the magazines my only source of information is the Bulletin of Bibliography 
from 1901 through 1939, wherein these works arc listed In my search for the 47 
titles, as well as for the 29 periodicals which I was able to locate— and including the 
several hundred other American dramatic periodicals which I have found— I combed the 
Union List of Serials, together with New Serial T tiles, and searched the card catalogs of 
such institutions as the Library of Congress, the Boston Public Library, Harvard Univer 
sity Library, Brown University Library, the Public Library of Hartford, Yale University 
Library, the New Haven Public Library, Columbia University Library, the New York 
Public Library, Fordham University Library, the New York Historical Society Library, the 
University of Pennsylvania Library, the Free Library of Pennsylvania, Princeton University 
Library, Rutgers University Library, Detroit Public Library, the Library of Wayne State 
University, the University of Michigan Library, Chicago University Library, the Chicago 
Public Library Newberry Library, Loyola University of Chicago Library, De Paul University 
Library, the University of Notre Dame Library, the University of Wisconsin Library, the 
University of Minnesota Library, the Public Library of Minneapolis, the University of 
Missouri Library, the St Louis Public Library, the St Louis University Library, Washing 
ton University Library, the University of Kansas Library, Cincinnati Public Library, the 
University of Colorado Library, the Denver Public Library, and the University of Wyoming 
Library 

®If anyone has further information concerning any of the 76 periodicals, or knows 
of even other periodicals which appeared for only one issue, I will be grateful if he will 
write to me or publish his findings 
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(/) frequency of publication as stated in the magazine, (g) library 
location, or page reference in the Bulletin of Bibliography 

1798 

1 Thespian Oracle, or. Monthly Mirror, Consisting of Original Pieces 

and Selections from Performances of Merit, Relating Chiefly to 
the Most Admired Dramatic Compositions Philadelphia Printed 
for T B Freeman, No 39, South Front Street Vol i, No i 
January, 1798 

Boston Public Library, and University Microfilms 
1854 

2 The Interlude New York [Playbill for the New York Theatre?] 

Vol I, No I Monday, September 18, 1854 
New-York Historical Society 

1866 

3 Dramatic Mirror A Journal of Theatrical Literature Contributed 

by Members of the Dramatic Piofession Editor T C Faulkner 
New York No i October, 1866 
Boston Public Library 

1873 

4 Musical Bouquet A Monthly Periodical Devoted to Music, Art, Lit- 

erature, and Useful Information Connected with the Drama New 
York Vol I, No i October, 1873 Monthly 
Library of Congress 


1901 

5 Buffalo Amusement Guide Buffalo, New York 410 Ellicott Square 

Vol I, No I March 30, 1901 Weekly [Bulletin of Bibliography, 
II (July, 1901), 125] 

6 Theatre and Amusement Guide to Pittsburgh, Allegheny and Sub- 

urbs Allegheny Vol i, No i October 28, 1901 Weekly 
Library of Congress 

7 The Theatre Resume Minneapolis, Minnesota 630 Guaranty Build- 

ing Vol I, No I December, 1901 Monthly 
Harvard University Library 

1902 

8 Footlights New York Vol i, No i November, 1902 Monthly 

"•[Supposed to be the successor to Play and Players Bulletin of 
Bibliography, III (April, 1903), 79] 
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9 The Green Room Boston, Massachusetts 610 Barrister’s Hall Vol i, 
No I November, 1902 Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, III 
(January, 1903), 60 ] 


1903 

10 The First Nighter Nev^ York 241 West 23rd Street Vol i. No i 

November 25, 1903 Weekly [Bulletin of Bibliography, III (April, 
1904), 146 ] 

11 Hebrew Actors Protective Union of New Yor\ Journal Heraus- 

gegeben vun die judische Aktoren Union zu seiner 4ten Jahresfest 
New York, den 27 December, 1903 New York Lipschitz, 1903 
New York Public Library 

12 The Stage Aspirant A Monthly Magazine Devoted to Dramatic 

Art Editor John William Schmidt New York Published by 
The Stage Aspirant Publishing Company, 500 Fifth Avenue 
Vol I, No I November, 1903 Monthly 
New York Public Library 

1905 

13 Once a Month New York Published by Alice Kauser, 1432 Broad- 

way Vol I, No I October, 1905 Monthly 
New York Public Library 

14 The Play New York 1947 Broadway Vol i, No i October, 1905 

Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, IV (April, 1906), 107] 

15 The Repertoire Magazine Brooklyn, New York 1008 Fulton Street 

Vol I, No I December, 1905 Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliog- 
raphy, IV (April, 1906), 108 ] 

1906 

16 The Amateur Thespian Brooklyn, New York 227 Lincoln Road 

Vol I, No I January, 1906 Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, 
IV (July, 1906), 123 ] 

17 The Theatrical Star New York 19 Park Place Vol i. No i Janu- 

ary, 1906 Weekly [Bulletin of Bibliography, IV (April, 1906), 
108] 

18 Vaudeville New York 1402 Broadway Vol i, No i August, 

1906 Bi-monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, IV (January, 1907), 

159] 


1907 

19 The Opera House Guide Cincinnati, Ohio 416 Elm Street Vol i. 
No I July, 1907 Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, V (Janu- 
ary, 1909), 155 ] 
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20 Theatregoers Magazine New York Publication of the Theatre- 

goers Club of America Vol i, No i March, 1907 
Harvard University Library 

21 Theatrical News Chicago, Illinois Opera House Block, Vol i. 

No I December, 1907 Weekly [Bulletin of Bibliography, V 
(April, 1908), 87] 

1908 

22 Amusement World Chicago, Illinois 164 E Randolph Street Vol i. 

No I January 18, 1908 Weekly [Bulletin of Bibliography, V 
(July, 1908), no ] 

23 Memphis Weekly Amusement Guide Memphis, Tennessee Vol i, 

No I July, 1908 Weekly [Bulletin of Bibliography, V (April, 

1909). 177 ] 

24 Theatre World New York Vol i. No i November, 1908 Month- 

ly In Hebrew [Bulletin of Bibliography, V (April, 1909), 178] 

1909 

25 The Jewish Dramatic World New York 203 E Broadway Vol i, 

No I March, 1909 Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliogtaphy, V (July, 
1909), 207 ] 

26 Stageland and Society Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Keith’s Theatre 

Building Vol I, No i March 13, 1909 Weekly [Bulletin of 
Bibliography, V (July, 1909), 208 ] 

27 The Theatre Mirror and Theatre Friend New York 119 E 92nd 

Street Vol i. No i February, 1909 Weekly In Hebrew [BuU 
letin of Bibliography, V (April, 1909), 178 ] 

1910 

28 Burlesque New York 1547 Broadway Vol i. No i December 17, 

1910 Weekly [Bulletin of Bibliography, VI (April, 1911), 212] 

29 The Foyer Des Moines, Iowa 224 Second Street Vol i. No i 

December i, 1910 Semi-monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, VI 
(April, I9I1), 2T2 ] 

30 The Players Monthly New York i Madison Avenue Vol i, No i 

April, 1910 Monthly [Supposedly discontinued with No 8, No- 
vember, 1910, but I have not been able to locate any of the num- 
bers Bulletin of Bibliography, VI (July, 1910), 118, VII (April, 
1912), 14 ] 


1911 

31 Broadway, Buzz New York Vol i, No i April, 1911 Monthly 
[Bulletin of Bibliography, VI (October, 1911), 276] 
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32 The Daily Theatrical Herald Chicago, Illinois 542 S Dearborn 

Street Vol i, No i June i, 1911 Daily [Bulletin of Bibliog- 
raphy, VI (July, 1911), 246] 

33 In Stoc\ A Monthly Magazine Devoted to Stock Plays, Managers, 

Authors and Players Editor Hoi Cooper Megrue Ne\v York 
The American Play Company, Publishers, In Stock, 1451 Broad- 
way Vol I, No I February, 1911 Monthly 
New York Public Library 

1912 

34 The New Drama Boston, Massachusetts 194 Boylston Street Vol 

I, No I April, 1912 Biweekly [Bulletin of Bibliography, VII 
(July, 1912), 43, VII (October, 1912), 70 ] 

35 Pantomime New York World Building Vol i, No i September 

15, 1912 Weekly [Could the date be a misprint for 1921 ? Bulle- 
tin of Bibliography, XI (September-December, 1921), 108 ] 

36 Stage Pictorial New York 1493 Broadway Vol i, No i March, 

1912 Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, VII (July, 1912), 43] 

1913 

37 The Curtain Raiser New York Gaiety Theatre Building Vol i, 

No I March, 1913 Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, VII 
(July, 1913), 142] 

38 TheFootlight Atlanta, Georgia Empire Life Building Vol i. No 

I January 18, 1913 Weekly [Bulletin of Bibliography, VII (Octo- 
ber, 1913), 163 ] 

39 Stage Quarterly New York 1493 Broadway Vol i, No i August, 

1913 Quarterly [Bulletin of Bibliography, VII (October, 1913), 
164] 


1915 

40 Actors Bulletin Official Newsletter of the Actors’ International 
Union New York Vol i. No i November, 1915 
Library of Congress 


1917 

41 Screen and Stage New York 263 Ninth Avenue Vol i, No i 

May 26, 1917 Biweekly [Bulletin of Bibliography, IX (October, 

1917). 199 ] 

42 Where and When New York 1416 Broadway Vol i. No i 

January 15, 1917 Weekly [Bulletin of Bibliography, IX (April, 

1917). 147 ] 
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1918 

43 Plays and Players Pictorial New York 19 West 44th Street Vol i, 

No I June 23, 1918 [Bulletin of Bibliography, X (April, May, 
June, 1919), 1 12] 

1919 

44 The Coming Show New York Vol i, No i November, 1919 

Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, XI (May-August, 1920), 32] 

1920 

45 Actors Voice Los Angeles, California Vol i, No i January, 1920 

Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, XI (May-August, 1920), 32 ] 

46 American Theatre New York Vol i. No i September, 1920 

Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, XI (January- April, 1921), 69 ] 

47 Drama Brochure Waterloo, Iowa Vol i, No i April, 1920 

Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, XI (May-August, 1921), 90] 

48 Play Mart New York Vol i, No i January, 1920 Irregular 

[Bulletin of Bibliography, XI (September-December, 1921), 108 ] 

1921 

49 Washington Play-goer s Weekly Washington, D C Vol i. No i 

December 10, 1921 Weekly [Bulletin of Bibliography, XI (May- 
August, 1922), 148] 

1924 

50 Footlight and Lamplight A Weekly Review of Plays and Books 

Broadcast from Gimbel Brothers, New York WGBS By Oliver 
M Sayler New York Vol i, No i October 30, 1924 Broadside 
Harvard University Library 

51 Melbourne's Magazine of Plays and Players New York Published 

by G Townsend Melbourne, 145 West 45th Street Summer Num- 
ber, 1924 Quarterly 

New York Public Library 

1925 

52 The Professional Stage and Screen Bulletin New York 424 Thirty- 

third Street Vol i. No i November, 1925 [Bulletin of Bibliog- 
raphy, XII (May- August, 1926), 199] 

53 Stage and Foyer New York 225 West 34th Street Vol i, No i 

November, 1925 Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, XII (May- 
August, 1926), 199 ] 

1928 

54 Footlights and Kite gs Chicago 3011 N Nagle Avenue Vol i,No i 

October, 1928 Monthly [Supposed to have changed to Footlights 
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and Shadows, with Vol 2, No i, I>ecember, 1929, but I have been 
unable to locate the issues Bulletin of Bibliography, XIV (Janu- 
ary-Apnl, 1931), 87, 88 ] 


1929 

55 Stage Stories New York lOo Fifth Avenue Vol i, No i Febru- 

ary, 1929 Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, XIII (January- 
April, 1929), 163 ] 

1932 

56 Broadway Chorus New York 114 West 26th Street Vol i. No i 

November 30, 1932 [Bulletin of Bibliography, XV (May-August, 

1933) > 15 ] 

57 Mummery New York 853 Broadway Vol i. No i March, 1932 

Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, XIV (May-August, 1932), 
181 ] 

58 Slapstic\ New York 570 Seventh Avenue Vol i, No i February, 

1932 Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, XIV (January-Apnl, 
1932), 161 ] 

1933 

59 Broadway Follies New York 1472 Broadway Vol i. No i July, 

1933 [Bulletin of Bibliography, XV (September-December, 1933), 

34] 

1935 

60 Theatre Events “Special Issue” [This issue is devoted to National 

Theatre Week, May 25-June i, 1935 There is no city of pubhca- 
tion, publisher, editor, or date ] 

New York Public Library 

1937 

61 Little Theatre Arts Editor Charles H Connelley St Louis Little 

Theatre Arts Publishing Co , 204 Mid-City Building Vol i. No i 
February, 1937 Monthly, except July-August [Bulletin of Bibliog- 
raphy, XVI (May -August, 1937), 55 ] 

1938 

62 The Actor San Francisco, California 324 Hyde Street Vol i, No i 

March, 1938 Monthly [Bulletin of Bibliography, XVI (May- 
August, 1939), 182 ] 

1940 

63 American Theatre Magazine Editor Albert McCleery New Yoi:k 

2 East 46th Street Vol i, No i March, 1940 Monthly 
New York Public Library 
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64 Dramatic Newdetter Editors Will MacDonald and Robert Muniz 

New York 600 West 169th Street Vol i, No i November 15, 
1940 Mimeographed 

New York Public Library 

65 Prologue A Journal for Amateur and Community Theatres Edi- 

tors Will MacDonald and Robert W Muniz New York 600 
West 169th Street No i December, 1940 Mimeographed [The 
editors say that this issue introduces a new format and a new 
name It was formerly known as the Dramatic Newsletter ] 
New York Public Library 

1941 

66 The Gallery of Stars Editor William C Lengel The First Issue 

of The Lambs Own Magazine [New York ] Vol i, No i Win- 
ter, 1941/42 Semi-annual 
Library of Congress 

1946 

67 Footlights A Stage Magazine Devoted to the Community and Little 

Theatres of America Editor Frederick Barnes Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin American Theatre Association, Inc , Plankington Building, 
161 N Wisconsin Ave Vol i. No i July, 1946 Monthly 
Columbia University Library, Harvard University Library 

68 Notes on the Soviet Theatre Issued Periodically by the Theatre 

Committee, National Council of American Soviet Friendship 
New York 114 East 32nd Street No i February, 1946 Re- 
produced from typing 

New York Public Library 

1948 

69 Theatre Business Review A Service Exclusive for T O A Members 

New York 1501 Broadway No i February, 1948 
New York Public Library 

70 Theatre Quarterly A Publication Devoted to Community Theatre 

Sponsored by Theatre Workshop, College of the City of New 
York Editor Ira Jacob Bilowit New York Edited and Pub- 
lished bv Ira Jacob Bilowit for the City College Workshop Vol i, 
No I November, 1948 

New York Public Library 

1951 

71 The Prompter Cambridge, Massachusetts Published by a Commit- 

tee of the Brattle Theatre Association in Co-operation with Mem- 
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bers of the Brattle Theatre Vol i, No i Spring, January, 1951 
Library of Congress 


1954 

72 The Actors Magazine Editor Lyle Kenyon Engel New York 

Published by The Actors Magazine, Inc, East 42nd Street Vol i. 
No I February-March, 1954 Bimonthly 
New York Public Library 

1955 

73 The Little Theatre Bulletin Boston Vol i, No i September, 1955 

New York Public Library 

1956 

74 Curtain Call Magazine Editor George S McGregor Harlingen, 

Texas Vol i. No i June, 1956 Monthly 
Library of Congress 

1958 

75 Drama Studies Editor William Lewin Prepared by Joseph Mer- 

sand, Ph D Summit, New Jersey Copyright by Educational and 
Recreational Guides, Inc, 10 Brainerd Road Vol i. No i 
February, 1958 

Library of Congress 


1959 

76 Amencada Magazine of The American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Editor William Como New York Published by the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts, 245 West 52nd Street Vol i. No i 
Spring Issue, 1959 Quarterly 
New York Public Library 
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Cotton Mather Against 'Rhyme Milton and the 
PsALTERIUM AmERICANUM 

SACVAN BERCOVITCH 
Brandets Unwerstty 


C OTTON Mather’s preface to his translation of the Psalms, the 
Psaltenum Amencanum (Boston, 1718), has been recognized as 
a notable contribution to American Puntan literary theory, “a very 
conscious attempt to explore the possibihties of language, as well 
as to liberate colonial writers from the charge of provincialism 
I believe that it has a further, more specific historical significance 
The substance of its literary argument is a defense of unrhymed 
verse — the first of its kmd m America — ^which suggests the earliest 
mstance of Milton’s influence on the poetry of the New World 
Mather’s defense rests on the premise that rhyme is an unneces- 
sary ornament which tends to impair the content of the poem The 
“C/m^ of the Rhimel' he writes, adds little or nothing of aesthetic 
value, and, moreover, actually forces the author to “leave out a vast 
heap of rich things” he might otherwise have expressed (p vii) 
With regard to the translation of the Psalms m particular, “the 
Trifle of Rhime" affords no aid “at all unto the Melody of Singing" 
(p vii) In general, the “likeness of sound in the last Syllables” 
acts as a “Fetters” to poetry, what is “essential” is only “the 'Number 
of Syllables" m the line (p xi) To support his contention, Mather 
notes that “Some famous pieces of Poetry, which this Refining Age 
has been treated withal, have been offered us m blank verse” (p vii) 
Miller and Johnson imply that Mather is referring to the work of 
Dryden, Blackmore, Addison, and Pope® Whether or not this is 
so, Mather would surely have numbered Paradise Lost also among 
the great poetic works of his age, and the terms of his justification 
of unrhymed verse — ^which he mistakenly identifies with blank 
verse® — seem unmistakably to echo those of Milton 

^Pejry Miller and Thomas H Johnson, The Puntans (New York, 1963), II, 668 
^Ibid 

* Mather’s translation takes the form of the septenary couplet, not of the pentameter 
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In his note on the verse of his epic, Milton, like Mather, con- 
demns rhyme as an artificial encumbrance He argues that the 
“bondage of Riming” is “no necessary Adjunct or true Ornament of 
Poem or good Verse”, rather, it becomes a “hindrance, and con- 
stramt” which leads poets to “express many things otherwise, and 
for the most part worse than else they would have exprest them ” 
Furthermore, the “trivial” contrivance of “the jingling sound of hke 
endmgs” is “of no true musical delight, which consists only m apt 
Numbers, fit quantity of Syllables, and the sense variously drawn 
from one Verse into another ” In all its aspects — unnecessary orna- 
ment, impoverishment of meanmg, obstruction of musical effects — 
Milton’s argument agamst rhyme and in favor of a syllabic meter 
IS clearly reflected in Mather’s Preface, and, by extension, m the 
poetic form he adopted in his translation 

Mather does not mention Milton in the Preface, or even in his 
general discussion of poetry in ManuducUo ad Mimstenum (1726), 
but his admiration for Paradise Lost is well known As George F 
Sensabaugh has recently observed 

Cotton Mather appears to have been the first American to leave a 
clear record of Milton’s impress That this imprint should come from 
Paradise Lost seems somewhat strange — even ironic For with other 
Americans of the time his [Mather’s] interest lay in Milton’s logic and 
in his controversial tracts But in his Magnolia Christt Ameticana Mather 
paraphrased three times not from Milton’s prose but from Paradise Lost, 
once in order to enlarge his own exposition and twice to heighten par- 
ticular scenes^ 

The Preface to the Psaltenum Amencanum mdicates that this 
“record of Milton’s impress” extends beyond Mather’s church his- 
tory to his most ambitious poetic effort — one which he had perhaps 
already begun to consider in the last decade of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when, m the Magnolia itself, he declared his dissatisfaction with 
the rendermgs of the Bay Psalm Boo\ ® If so, the ironic situation of 

line It IS worth remarking in. this connection that Miltons note on the verse of his 
epic attacks the use of rhyme without advocating any definite meter References to 
Milton s note are to John MtUon, Complete Poems and Major Prose, ed Merritt Y Hughes 
(New York, 1957), p 210 

*‘Mtlton tn Early America (Prmcetons 1964), p 38 

^Magnaha Chnstt Americana, ed Thomas Robbms (HartEord, 1853), I, 407 Jhe 
usual view, of course, is that Milton had no influence upon New England verse *1111 well 
mto the eighteenth century’* (Austin Warren, Uew England Saints, Ann Arbor, Miqh , 
1956, p 6 ) 
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which Mr Sensabaugh speaks becomes still more strikmg, though 
from another perspective It is m Mather’s Psaltertum Amencanum, 
surely among the dullest of biblical verse translations— inferior even 
to the awkward version it was meant to supplant— that Milton’s 
direct impact on American poetic theory and practice really begms 


Edward Taylor s Medttatton One 

ALLEN RICHARD PENNER 
Unwerstty of Tennessee 


S ubsequent to the publication of Thomas H Johnson’s selected 
edition (1939) and Donald E Stanford’s complete edition (i960), 
Edward Taylor’s Preparatory Meditations has been generally recog- 
mzed as a major contribution to seventeenth-century American 
Puritan belles-lettres The appearance of Norman Grabo’s 1962 edi- 
tion of the Christographia—tkit fourteen sermons related to Medi- 
tations 42-54 and 56, Second Series— has demonstrated that an ap- 
preciation of Taylor’s poetry is dependent upon an understanding 
of his theology and, consequently, that a revision of some earlier 
critical conclusions concerning Taylor’s verse is in order The pres- 
ent article is concerned primarily with Meditation One, First Series, 
the three-stanza poem which functions as a theological prologue to 
the Preparatory Meditations, and which, properly read, contributes 
to a better understanding of Taylor’s art ^ 

The first Meditation contains little of that seemingly incon- 
gruous imagery which once led Taylor to exclaim. 

But plung’d I am, my minde is puzzled. 

When I would spin my Phancy thus unspun. 

In finest Twine of Praise I’m muzzled 
My tazzled Thoughts twirld mto Smck-Snarls run 

(Poems, p 51) 

^Thomas H Johnson, ed , The Poetical Wor\s of Edward Taylor (Princeton, 1939), 
citations from Taylor s poetry m my text are to Donald E Stanford, ed , The Poems of 
Edward Taylor (New Haven, i960), citations from the sermons are to Norman S Grabo, 
ed, Edward Taylor* s Chnstographta (New Haven, 1962), hereafter designated respec- 
tively as Poems and Christ 
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Nor IS Meditation One adequately described by the “Colonial 
Baroque” classification which Austin Warren more than a decade 
ago engraved indelibly upon the poet’s work" The poem is, for 
Taylor, rather carefully structured and seems at first sight decep- 
tively simple Roy Harvey Pearce, writing before the publication of 
the Chnstographia, explained it in these terms “God’s love is set 
forth first logically as that which conjoins finity and mfinity, then 
figuratively as that which overflows heaven and fills the veins of 
men, and again figuratively as a fire which overflows the heart and 
enflames the soul”® The explication is an accurate restatement of 
the literal sense of the poem, but it does not recover Taylor’s mean- 
ing for twentieth-century readers, nor does it lead to a satisfactory 
estimate of his poetry In his conclusion, Mr Pearce seems to cen- 
sure Taylor — who wrote the meditations as a private spiritual act 
preparatory to administermg and receiving the sacrament — for not 
having given proper consideration to the requirements of “a 
reader” “the complexities of a reader’s experience appear to have 
come to little as a problem m Taylor’s composing He seems to 
have written what he knew with as much eloquence as possible, 
but he seems equally to have been confident that that eloquence 
lay immanent in what he knew, not in the telling of it Read- 
ing Taylor’s poetry, we read his Puritanism Puritan theology, 
let us concede, presents an inviting prospect to few modern readers , 
but at the same time, m order to understand Taylor’s poetry, we 
must take into account “what he knew,” and that mevitably in- 
volves his theology 

The New England Congregational Church generally during the 
seventeenth century agreed that man had forfeited forever the first 
covenant between God and man — the Covenant of Works — m the 
fall of Adam and Eve ® God, through his infinite mercy, had made 
a second covenant — ^the Covenant of Grace — ^wherein the Chosen of 
God were granted eternal salvation through the mediation of 
Christ For Taylor, who at his ordmation had accepted the Cal- 

® Austin Warren, ‘ Edward Taylor s Poetry Colonial Baroque,” Kenyon Review, III, 355- 
371 (Summer, 1941), reprinted in Warren, Rage for Order (Chicago, 1948), pp i 18 

® Roy Harvey Pearce, The Poet as Puritan, in Critical Approaches to American 
Literature, ed Ray B Browne and Martin Light (New York, 3*965), I, 15, reprinted 
from New England Quarterly, XXIII, 31-46 (March, 1950) 

* Pearce, p 35 

® See Sta^ord, pp xlix-liv, Grabo, pp xiii xvii, and Perry Miller, The New England 
Mind The Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, Mass, 1954), PP 3^5 397 
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vinistic Westminster Confession, participation m the Lord’s Supper 
was not a means to attammg Grace, but rather, as he phrased it, 
a “means mstituted of God whereby the benefits of Redemption by 
outward signs represented are sealmgly applied unto believers ”® 
In Meditation 104, Second Series, he again explained. 

This Bread and Wine begets not Souls, but’s set 
‘Fore spirituall life to feed upon the Same 
This Feast is no Regenerating fare 

But food for those Regenerate that are (Poems, p 271) 

The Meditations are in theory, then, utterances of one who believed 
himself to be among the Elect of God 

I 

In Meditation One, Taylor’s purpose was to define the mtimate 
relationship between God, Christ, and the Elect He does this in 
the three stanzas of the poem, first, by suggesting the origm of 
Christ m God’s love, second, by praising Christ as Mediator, and 
third, by defining the spiritual circumstances of the communicant, 
speaking as a suppliant for Christ’s love In the first stanza, the poet 
suggests paradoxically the nature of divine love, a love which cannot 
be confined within a realm which has no confines — infinity — un- 
less mfinity and finity are united m the Person of God 

What Love is this of thine, that Cannot bee 
In thine Infinity, O Lord, Confinde, 

Unless It in thy very Person see, 

Infinity, and Finity Conjoyn’d? 

What hath thy Godhead, as not satisfide 

Marri’de our Manhood, making it its Bride ? (Poems, p 5) 

Taylor’s conception of the sense in which Christ represents such a 
union of finite and infinite is explained m the first sermon of the 
Chnstographia The terms father, Son, and Sptnt do not designate 
three separate deities, rather, “they are but one God the Re- 
lations of the Godhead as Personated among themselves” (Christ , 
p 51) Christ “was Godhead alone, and without manhood from all 
Etermty untill his Conception m the Womb of the Virgm Mary 
But from his Incarnation unto all Etermty he is both God, 

* Taylor, Westfield “Church Record” (unpublished ms), quoted in Stanford, p 540 
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and Man in personall Union” {Christ , p 47) It would appear, 
then, that God, who is infinite goodness, has chosen to unite with 
utter vileness, man This umon, as Taylor observed, seems a “dif- 
ficult knot to unty,” until it is recognized that there is a difference 
between the human nature of Christ and that of man “Fallen 
Nature is not Smfull Nature before it is Rationall nature” {Christ , 
pp 12-13) In Christ, God joms with the Human Nature of man, 
but not with his sinfulness, “For the Nature of the Godhead cannot 
admitt Sinful Manhood into Personall Union unto it” {Christ, 
p 12) 

Taylor’s final expression of this joining together, that Godhead 
“Marri’de our Manhood, makmg it its Bride,” had a special signifi- 
cance The poet needed to express such a union “as neither Changes, 
nor Compounds, nor Divides, nor admits any Separation of the 
Natures United” {Christ , p 16) “Marri’de” was the word most 
appropriate to convey the nature of God-man Christ and to express 
Taylor’s conception of the atonement “because the Offence agamst 
Gods Law, was committed by our nature, the Satisfaction, and the 
Reparation to be made was to be made by our Nature” {Christ, 
p ii) In such a union, Christ could effect the atonement for man’s 
sins and rctam his qualities of Godhead while united with manhood 

n 

In the second stanza, Taylor moves logically to the theme of 
Christ as Mediator between God and fallen man 

Oh, Matchless Lovel filling Heaven to the bnml 
O’re running it all running o’re beside 
This Worldl Nay Overflowing Hell, wherein 
For thine Elect, there rose a imghty Tidel 
That there our Veans might through thy Person bleed. 

To quench those flames, that else would on us feed 

{Poems, p 5) 

Wallace Cable Brown, attempting to give, like Mr Pearce, a literal 
rendermg of the stanza, concludes m seeming exasperation “this 
love is pictured, in a series of farflung images, as fillmg heaven, 
the earth, and even ‘Overflowmg Hell’”'^ The images are pre- 

’^Wallace C Brown, “Edward Taylor An American ‘Metaphysical,’” American hitera- 
iure, XVI, 194 (Nov, 1944) 
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cisely those intended by Tavlor Even as God’s love could not be 
“Confinde” in its infinity until united in Christ with the finite 
nature of man, so Christ is “full of Favour towwards poor lost 
mankinde He is so full that he runs over with grace to them 
Yea towards his Enemies” {Christ , p 246) The vision of God’s 
love “Overflowing Hell, wherem / For thine Elect, there rose a 
mighty Tide I” was a purposeful choice For Taylor, Christ literally 
“had all the Dwells in Hell, and Powers of Darkness to Conquour 
He had all the Wrath of God due on the account of all the Sms 
of the Elect in all the World to grapple With” {Christ , p 213) 
Christ as the Redeemer had to contend with the “enemies to God 
m a State of Sin, under the powers, and Dominion of Hell, Satan, 
and Sin” {Christ , p 221) 

An important article in Taylor’s faith was that only Christ could 
serve as mediator between justly wrathful God and depraved man 
There was no hope alone for those of the race that had wilfully 
flouted the first covenant “For God being abused, and Dishonour’d 
by Sinfull Man, Sinfull Man is like to Sustain the Eternall Ven- 
geance of an Offended God, unless Someone be found to take up 
the quarrell, and to mediate on mans account with God” {Christ , 
p 55) As Taylor states unequivocally in his sermon on the “Media- 
tory Authority” of Christ “there is none access unto God to be 
made by fallen man without a Mediator” {Christ , p 420) Thus, 
Mr Pearce’s literal rendering of the second stanza — that God’s 
love “fills the veins of men” — is perhaps more accurately explained 
in the following sense that God’s love flows through the human 
veins of God-man Christ, who, in his mediatory capacity makes 
possible the salvation of the Elect Of those not among the Elect, 
the “reprobate Smners,” the “Dwells, and Fallen Angells,” Taylor 
concludes, “They have no Mediator m a proper sense But as an 
Eaves dropper gets the knowledge of what is said in the house 
So do these get some light mto Divine Mysteries as Christ dis- 
pensed! them to the Church” {Christ , p 369) Such light is, of 
course, “nonsanctifymg knowledge ” 

in 

In the final stanza, the poet— havmg addressed the mfinite love of 
God represented m the “Glory of all Creation,” Christ — turns at 
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last to the finite, his own heart The tone of the poem here changes 
from exultant praise to personal despair, as Taylor recognizes that 
he conceives what he may not possess, that he lacks assurance of 
the very object glorified m his poem, the Grace of God 

Oh' that thy Love might overflow my Heart' 

To fire the same with Love for Love I would 
But oh' my streight’ned Breast' my Lifeless Sparke! 

My Fireless Flame' What Chilly Love, and Cold? 

In measure small' In Manner Chilly' See 

Lord blow the Coal Thy Love Enflame in mee {Poems, p 5) 

The spiritual dilemma that Taylor is at task to express is simply 
this, that man, God’s creation, has the desire, but not the power, 
to enkindle within himself divme grace Nothing creates out of 
Itself but God Thus the lament, “for Love I would,” trailmg off 
mto hopeless silence In that moment of doubt Taylor conveys the 
frustration inherent m Calvimsm, he can implore Christ to light 
his “Fireless Flame,” but he has no recourse beyond that In his 
sermon on “The Qualifications — ^Priestly Authority,” he treats the 
same theme 

Such IS the Sinners State, and Condition, that he must be relieved, or 
else he is Sure to goe down unto Eternall darkness, and Sustain the 
Eternall vengeance of a Wrathfull Almighty God unavoidably For he 
Cannot deliver himselfe neither can the Whole Creation of God give 
him an helping hand, that can free him {Christ , p 347) 

It may be said that Meditation One and the Preparatory Meditations 
collectively are an acknowledgment of man’s spiritual madequacy 
and his utter dependence upon the Grace of God 

While we can explain facilely the theological raison d’itre of 
Taylor’s Meditations, it is more difficult for the modern reader to 
comprehend fully the mtensity of the Puritan’s excitement m his 
faith Meditation One is, for Taylor, an exercise m poetic restr-amt 
The wonderment which lies behmd the opening question. 

What Love is this of thine, that Cannot bee 
In thine Infinity, O Lord, Confinde, 

IS more clearly evidenced in the first sermon of the Chnstograpfua, 
where Taylor, m contemplatmg the miraculous union of God and 
man in Christ, exclaims, “Its the Glory of all the Creation it is to 
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the astonishment of Reason, its for the Exaltment of Man it’s the 
utter Confoundmg of Divells It is the Wonderment of Samts, the 
Amaizement of Angells and the overseting Astonishment of all 
things” {Christ, pp 29-30) In another sermon, Taylor sets forth 
the object toward which the whole of Meditation One is directed, 
the assurance of Grace, in terms so explicit that we cannot fail to 
grasp his meaning “I say that Grace is the most Absolutely per- 
fect accomplishment of Humane nature that is. Ennobling of it 
with the highest Excellency, of a God-assimulating property which 
IS, most divmely Dignifying it, for Divine Service here, and for 
Divine Society m Glory forever” {Christ , p 236) This transcen- 
dent faith IS the origin of the vigorous spmt which pervades the 
Meditations 

In a recent article, Donald Junkms has shown that Taylor “was 
an artist and that he had a procedure that he wrote, re-wrote, 
revised, crossed out, and mcorporated and that his process was 
artistically sound Carrying that conclusion one step further, it 
may be said that if we are to appreciate fully Taylor’s artistry m the 
Preparatory Meditations, we must re-create as well as we are able 
the mtensity and the significance of the theology which mspired 
those meditations Understanding the Westfield pastor’s sense of the 
oneness of the Trinity, the origin of Christ m God’s love, and the 
nature of Redemption and Grace is inseparable from understanding 
Taylor’s achievement as a poet 


Charles Brockden Brown’s Law Study: Some New 
'Documents 

ROBERT HEMENWAY 
University of Kentucky 


T here is little biographical evidence about Charles Brockden 
Brown’s career as a law student We know that he left Robert 
Proud’s Friends’ Latm School m 1786 or 1787 and entered the 
Philadelphia law office of Alexander Wilcocks to prepare for a pro- 

® Donald Junkms, * Edward Taylor s Revisions,* American Literature, XXXVII, 152 
(May, 1965) 
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fession ^ He never completed his studies, however, and gave up the 
clerkship with Wilcocks sometime between January, 1792, and 
August, 1793^ 


I 

Two recently discovered documents provide important new evi- 
dence about this period in Brown’s life The first is a page from 
Charles Brockden Brown’s diary dated June 13, 1788 Originally 
written on a loose piece of paper, the diary page was lost by Charles 
and subsequently found by his father, Elijah Brown, Sr , who copied 
It verbatim mto a commonplace book of the Brown family, desig- 
natmg it as “A part of my Son C B Browns {stc'\ Diary ” Now 
owned by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the commonplace 
book has heretofore been mislabeled, a fact which perhaps ex- 
plains why the existence of the diary entry has gone unnoticed® 
The diary page indicates that the eighteen-year-old law student was 
more mterested in poetry than m his law studies, and it includes 
his earliest surviving literary effort a poem in praise of Philadel- 
phia’s Schuylkill River A transcription of the entry follows 

A part of my Son C B Browns Diary — 

6 mo 13 1788 10 OClk AM 6th day at Wilcocks^ 

A Wilcocks went out of Town to Bucks Court on third day last and ex- 
pect him back perhaps to night but more probably tomorrow night — 
It IS a very gloomy day and even cold for the season — ^It has for some 
weeks past been dry and pleasant — 

^William Dunlap, The Life of Charles Broc\den Brown (Philadelphia, 1815), I, 14, 
Harry Warfcl, Charles Brockjden Brown American Gothic Novelist (Gainesville, Fla , 
I949)» PP 24 25, David Lee Clark, Charles Brockden Brown Pioneer Voice of America 
(Durham, N C , 1952), p 22 

®Warfel, p 36, Clark, p 37 

® The commonplace book is one of the twenty nine of the Brown family in the manu 
script collection of the society Its catalog number is Am 03399 No 5, and it is labeled 
Stephen Crisps Epistle to Friends, 1606 2 pp entitled ‘A part of my son E C 

[f/c] Browns Diary 6/13/1788, copied from a loose strip of paper in his own hand and 
accidently found ’ ’ Comparison with the actual diary entry shows that this label is in 
error as to the initials at the top of the page, for C B Brown” is clearly legible, also, 
Elijah Brown took three pages, not two, to copy his sons single page The description 
in the label of the commonplace book — ‘ copied from a loose strip of paper in his own hand 
and accidently found — corresponds to Elijah Brown s vertical note in the left hand margin 
of the first entry page A photostatic copy of this entry is available in my Ph D disserta- 
tion (unpublished), ‘The Novels of Charles Brockden Brown A Critical Study,” Kent 
State University, 1966 I wish to thank the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and its 
ecutive dnector, Mr Henry Cadwaladcr, for permission to publish this material * 

* Brown uses the Quaker designation of “sixth day and “sixth month” to indicate 
Saturday, June 13, 1788 
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I went home on seventh day last — ^my father had gone to Wilming- 
ton that morning, and therefore I found my company very acceptable — 
the next day was wet but brother Armit® came down in the morning 
[illegible] Elijah® gave me a 2od piece which he had gotten that 
morning for cherries which he laid claim to upon the merit of having 
picked them — I have bought the Death of AbeE with it for him though 
I now repent having done so as my Mother may think it thrown away — 
however it is now done — ^And I shall take it down with me, if I go to- 
morrow or next day, we came up together m the Evening, tho’ very 
raw and cold, but I think I have felt no disadvantage from it 

I took the resolution next day of writing a poetical Epistle to my 
bro^ James, and by way of an Enchyridien Armit procured me the 
Second Vol of Johnsons Pope® which contains his Satires and imitations 
of Horace — I strove to catch some of his spirit, and the success that at- 
tended my Endeavours has at the same time pleased me and discouraged 
me, the facility with which I wrote has revived the former good opinion I 
entertained of my own talents, but my ambition looks higher than the 
Musa Pedistris of such poetry — But when I reflect upon my haste in 
other Instances, and the several serious and pathetic strokes which I 
have indulged in this piece which I thought to render sacred to humour 
only, has encouraged me a little to think of something more elevated 
Wilcocks being out of Town, I have been at liberty to indulge myself 
in those studies — and I have written at least one hundred lines a day 
for these two or three days past — As I shall not insert those parts that 
bear a serious complection in this letter at least I will put what I can 
recollect here that it may not be entirely lost as they are m danger, if on 
loose pieces of paper — 

I[n] Praise of Schuylkill 

Each muse her Incense to thy banks shall bring 
To these the genius of my natal spring 
For thee each heavenly stranger leave her skies 
And new Sabrinas^ from thy bosom rise 
No precious sands thy torrent floods withhold 
To thee belong no mountains ribb’d with gold 

® Charles Brockden Brown s brother, Armitt Brown 
® Charles Brockden Brown’s brother, Elijah Brown, Jr 

^By the German poet, Salomon Gessner At least two translations of Der Tod Abels 
had been published in America prior to this time 

® This IS a reference to The Wor\s of the English Poets for which Johnson wrote his 
famous Lives of the English Poets The collection, first published m sixty eight volumes 
m London, 1779 1781, was often referred to as Johnson*s Wor^s of the English Poets 
® Sabrina is the nver nymph who aids distressed maidens Cf Milton, Comus, 11 824- 
868, and Spenser, The Paene Queene, II x 19 
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No sulphunous flames obscure the ray serene 
No fierce tornado’s blast thy smiling scene 
No {left blan}(\ desolate thy shore 
No Arian [?] storms within thy caverns roar 
Whenever thy Daughters make their cool retreat 
The humid Grotto and the mossy seat 


II 

The second document related to Brown’s law study is a pre- 
viously unpublished letter written by him to a brother, James 
Brown, dated April 14, 1795 Now on deposit m the University 
of Virgmia Library as part of the manuscript collection of the Clifton 
Waller Barrett Library,^® the letter is important because of Charles 
Brockden Brown’s comments on his mtentions for entering the bar 
All biographers have assumed that his decision m 1792-1793 to quit 
the law was final and uneqmvocal His most recent biographer 
claims that Brown “detested the profession” and left Wilcocks’s of- 
fice “determined not to be a lawyer 

Brown may or may not have “detested” the practice of law — 
and It IS mterestmg to note that his friend and first biographer, 
William Dunlap, claimed that he did not^^ — ^but his departure from 
Wilcocks’s office evidently did not mean that he had finally deter- 
mined not to become an attorney Charles may be only placating his 
brother to avoid family conflict, smee his original decision to quit 
Wilcocks had met with vehement family objections, bpt his letter 
does commit him to the takmg of the next bar exam Since there is 
no record of his application for admission to the bar,^® apparently he 
did not keep his word, but if his promise to James was made in good 
faith, the letter reveals that as late as April, 1795, he was still con- 
sidenng a career as a lawyer Had it not been for the untimely 
death of his friend, the lawyer William Wood Wilkins, Brown 

I Wish to thank the Library of the University of Virginia, its Acting Curator of 
Manuscripts, Anne Freudenberg, and Mr Clifton Waller Barrett for permission to publish 
this letter 

Clark, p 37 
Dunlap, I, 41 43 

^®None of the Philadelphia bar records indicate that Brown took the examination 
John Hill Martins Bench and Bar of Bhiladelphta (Philadelphia, 1883) includes list of 
all lawyers admitted to practice m Philadelphia from 1682 1883, but Brown’s namf> docs 
not appear 
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might have become a Philadelphia lawyer instead of America’s first 
important novelist A transcription of the letter follows 

Mr James Brown, Mercht Edenton, N Carolina 

Dear Brother, 

Our brother Joseph is just leaving us Had I anything to occupy a 
sheet, a sheet should be employed, but there are no topics of conversa- 
tion between us, which will not be much better discussed by word of 
mouth, between my two brothers What of importance has occurred 
since your depaiture? An event of very great moment and the least ex- 
pected that could almost possibly occur, has indeed been witnessed by us 
It has been of particular importance to me Wilkins’ life was, indeed, 
the pledge of my success in the legal profession It was necessary also 
to my qualification as an attorney The knowledge that was necessary, 
most necessary, practical skill, the result of experience, was only de- 
rivable from him It is his death that hath prevented me from fulfilling 
your expectations, and obliged me to defer my admission till the suc- 
ceeding term 

Of my health of body or of mind, it is in my power to say very 
little in favor, but all, sooner or later, will, I trust, be well, both to you 
and me If fortunes smile not deceitfully I suppose your present ad- 
venture will, in a great measure, ascertain your future prosperity I am 
much inclined to moralize, but I am afraid to attempt it It would appear 
rather awkward coming from my lips My practise is, indeed, not much 
to be commended, and yet, though that be a miserable kind of consola- 
tion, if thoroughly known, I believe I should be an object of compassion 
and forgiveness, rather than of anger or resentment^® 

You are speedily to supply the place of our brother Joseph in this 
family This inspires all with the most agreeable expectations In spite 
of some inconveniences, I cannot but think that your abode will be 
much more agreeable than it could possibly be at Edenton I am indeed 
an utter stranger to the localities of Edenton, except by second hand, and 
yet have imbibed most formidable prejudices against it 

I am still inclined to moralize, but should, I fear, be seduced into 
reflections of too sable a complexion for the occasion I will therefore 

Brown s friend, William Wood Wilkins, was a practicing lawyer m Philadelphia, he 
died February 15, i'^95 Apparently Brown had been planning on working with him (see 
thfe first paragraph of the letter) 

Brown may be referring here to family pressures to choose a profession 
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conclude my hasty epistle with sincere wishes for your health and pros- 
perity, and for your speedy return to this city And am, dear brother, 
in spite of a disease, called by some nosographers, the dumps, 

Philada April 14, 1795 

Affectionately yours, 

C B Brown 


An Unpubhshed Poem by W ashtngton Irving 

RICHARD E PECK 
Unwersity of Virginia 


T here are few existing examples of Irving’s verse The Poems of 
Washington Irving Brought together from various sources by 
William R Langfield (New York, 1931) prints fourteen of them 
John Howard Birss adds a single poem,^ and Francis Scott Smith 
removes one from the canon, then offers a variant of another ^ To 
these may be added a manuscript poem m the C Waller Barrett 
Collection at the University of Virginia’s Alderman Library, an auto- 
graph poem — Spanish ® 

Smith discusses the 24-line “Thou record of the votive Throng” 
as an example of Irving’s “frequent fits of dejection and lonelmess 
durmg his years m Europe”^ The following effort also displays 
such a mood 

jAy Dios de mi almat 
Saqueisme dc aqui, 

[Ay! que Inglatcrra 
Ya no es para mf 

jAy Dios de alta parte 
La mejor del suelo, 

^ “New Verses by Washington Irving, * American Literature IV, 296 (Nov , 1932) 

* ‘ Washington Irvmg, the Fosters, and Some Poetry,** American Literature IX, 228-232 
(May, 1937) 

•Untitled, the poem is written on wove paper measuring 164 by 221 mm , three stanzas 
(twenty lines) on recto, the remainmg two stanzas (sixteen lines) on verso, followed by 
a signature and date ‘Washmgton Irvmg / London Sept 9th 1830’* 

^ Smith, p 232, and Henry A Pochmann describes Irvmg as enough the*man of 
sentiment to have many moments of melancholy and depression* {Washington Irvmg 
Representative Selections, New Yoik, 1934, p xxv) 
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Con quien se reparte 
Gran parte del cielo^ 

Mira el desconsuelo, 

Que yo paso aqui, 
jAyj que Inglaterra 
Ya no es para mi 

(Ay Dios^ que pecados 
He yo cometido, 

Que tan bien pagados 

Y tan presto han sido. 

Mas he merecido, 

Pues que me parti 
|Ayf que Inglaterra 
Ya no es para mi 

I Ay, ayf que mi mal 
Con mil males viene, 

Es pena infernal 
Que ningun fin tiene 
Morir me conviene, 

Pues grosero fui 
jAyf que Inglaterra 
Ya no es para mi 

Que el seso no pierda 
Ningun hombre habra, 

Del bien que se acuerda 

Y el mal en que esta, 

I Ay Dios^ baste ya 
Saqueisme de aqui, 

|Ay^ que Inglaterra 
Ya no es para mi 

Several aspects of the poem — the unusual present subjunctive 
in the word “Saqueisme,” the inconsistent use of diacritical marks, 
and the unnecessary inversion of “He yo cometido” for the more 
usual “Yo he cometido” — demonstrate that the author is probably 
not native-born Spanish Not that Irving lacked facility in the 
language “his formal lessons in Spanish did not begin until 
Dec 10, 1824, but he progressed so well that on Jan 15, 1825, he 
could record m his diary that he was readmg Spanish ‘satisfacto- 
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rily’” And “the lessons continued for some time longer”® It is 
surprising that Irving should attempt belles-lettres m a foreign 
tongue, even one in which he had conversational facility, yet this 
poem IS not his only venture at least two of his short stones written 
m Spanish are extant® Perhaps a contrast between the Spam he 
remembered fondly and the London where he wrote the poem 
triggered a return to his recently polished Spanish 

A prose translation of the poem reads 

Oh, God of my souP Take me out of here Oh, England is no longer 
for me 

Oh God of the higher region, the best of the earth, with whom a 
great part of heaven is shared, look at the grief which I endure here Oh, 
England is no longer for me 

Oh, God I What sms I have committed which have been paid for so 
quickly and so well But I deserved it Therefore I left Oh, England is 
no longer for me 

Oh, oh I That my afBiction comes with a thousand torments It is an 
infernal pain which has no end Death is convenient to me, because I 
was foul Oh, England is no longer for me 

There is probably no man who does not lose his mind who remembers 
goodness and [yet] exists in evil Oh God I Enough! Take me out of 
here Oh, England is no longer for me 

Heavy-handed and emotional, the poem at first glance seems 
almost mock-anguish But Irvmg— swamped by his work as Secre- 
tary of the Legation to the Court of St James’s and caught up m 
London social life — is apparently sincere in this piece Letters writ- 
ten in late 1830 attest to his state of mind 

Even SIX months earlier, he had written to Juan Wetherell in 
Spam and mentioned “the thousand distractions which beset 
me this London life harasses my very soul out How 
often I look back with regret to the tranquil life of literary liesure 
[sic] that I passed in Andalusia, under such serene skies, and m the 
enjoyment of such a delicious climate!”® The contrast between his 

®Pochmann, p Ixviu, n 153 

® In manuscript at Yale, according to H L Kleinfield, A Census o£ Washington Irving 
Manuscripts, * Bulletin of the New Yor\ Vuhltc Library, LXVIII, 21 (Jan , 1964), Kleinfield 
also gives the only published mention of |Ay Dios de mi alma!” that I have seen, though 
of course he does not pnnt it (p 27) 

'^I am mdebted to Mr J L Johnson of the Unnersity of Virginia’s Modern- Language 
Department for this translation 

® MS letter in the Barrett Collection 
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Spanish happiness and London discontent may even have led Irving 
to write in that foreign tongue 

But simply to account for Irvmg’s choice of language or to call 
“|Ay Dios de mi alma'” “sincere” does not prove the poem’s merit 
It IS principally of biographical mterest, pertinent as well to studies 
of Irving’s grasp of and fondness for things Hispanic, yet does dis- 
tinguish him in an intriguing way few American poets can claim 
to have written nearly 7 per cent of their verse in Spanish 


Anme and Huck A Note on 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 

HORST H KRUSE 
University of Kiel 


T he genesis of The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn has received 
considerable attention Evidences of Mark Twain’s use of the 
vernacular first-person narrator, of his interest in childhood, and of 
experiments in using either for the purposes of social and moral 
criticism are cited as preparatory for the writing of the novel While 
Huckleberry Finn represents the first sustamed effort at combining 
the three elements, the following hitherto neglected document indi- 
cates that the combination is not wholly without precedent m the 
author’s own writings It also indicates that as early as 1866 Mark 
Twain was fully aware of the eflScacy of the combination in realiz- 
mg intentions that were to dominate the majority of the chapters 
m the novel 

On March 24, 1866, the San Francisco Californian carried an 
occasional piece by Mark Twain entitled “A Complaint about Corre- 
spondents”^ The western paper acknowledged it to be a reprmt 
from the New York Weekly Review, where it probably first ap- 
peared some months previously* The date of composition, then, 

^ “A Complaint about Correspondents’ has recently been reprinted in The Complete 
Humorous Sketches and Tales of Mark Twain ed Charles Neider (Garden City, NY, 
1961), pp 71 74, and in Mark Twain’s San ttancuco ed Bernard Taper (New York, 
Toronto, London, 1963), pp 237 243 My quotations follow the text m the Cahjorman 
of March 24, 1866, p 9 

* See Edgar M Branch, ‘ A Chronological Bibliography of the Writings of Samuel 
Clemens to June 8, 1867,* American Literature, XVIII, 143 144 (May, 1946) 
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would seem to be either the end of 1865 or the beginning of 1866 
In this pieec Maik Twain addresses himself to the Eastern reader — 
meaning, significantly all those living east of the Rocky Mountains 
— with a complaint about the lack of interesting information in the 
correspondence received from them In support of his charge he 
quotes fiom a letter pui ported to have been received in 1862 from 
his “Aunt Nancy” of St Louis The letter, according to Mark 
Twain, violates the “one brief, solitary law for letter-writing,” 
namel) to “write only about thmgs and people your correspondent 
takes a living mterest in” It tells about persons of whom Mark 
Twain had never before heard, and it brings the war news, “m 
mmute and dry detail,” weeks after he has received the same mtelli- 
gence by means of overland telegraph or pony express Also m- 
cluded IS the following exhortation “Oh, Mark, why don’t you 
try to lead a better life? Read II Kmgs, from chap 2 to chap 24 
inclusive It would be so gratifying to me if you would experience 
a change of heart” — Mark Twam’s comment being that the sug- 
gestion to read twenty-two chapters of Second Kings “is a nice shell 
to fall in the camp of a man who is not studying for the ministry ” 
Since this letter was “just of a pattern with all that went before 
It, It was not answered, and one useless correspondence ceased” 
The contents and the wording of the reprinted portion of the letter, 
together with the fact that Aunt Nancy of St Louis cannot be iden- 
tified and that in 1862 the author is addressed as “Dear Mark,” seem 
to suggest that the epistle was composed by Mark Twam himself 
to suit his moralistic purposes A more realistic account is provided 
m his subsequent discussion of the letters generally received from his 
mother, whom he finds to be “a tolerably good correspondent” 
Her weaknesses are that she “wades mto a pile of newspapers and 
slashes out column after column” of St Louis news to be sent along 
with her personal messages, and that she consistently uses mitials 
instead of full names, leaving her son to mourn “the death of* Bill 
Kribben when I should have rejoiced over the dissolution of Ben 
Kenfuron ” 

The communications received from the two adult correspon- 
dents are then put m juxtaposition with the following letter from a 
child, purported to have been written by “a small girl eight years 
of age” 
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St Louis, 1865 

Uncle Mark, if you was here I could tell you about Moses m the Bul- 
rushers again I know it better, now Mr Sowerby has got his leg broke 
off a horse He was riding it on Sunday Margaret, that’s the maid, 
Margaret has took all the spittoons, and slop-buckets, and old ]ugs out of 
your room, because she says she don’t think you’re ever coming back 
any more, you been gone so long Sissy McElroy’s mother has got 
another little baby She has them all the time It has got little blue eyes, 
like Mr Swimley that boards there, and looks just like him I have got 
a new doll, but Johnny Anderson pulled one of its legs out Miss 
Doosenberry was here to day, I give her your picture, but she said she 
didn’t want it My cat has got more kittens, O, you can’t think — twice 
as many as Lottie Belden’s And there’s one such a sweet little buff one 
with a short tail, and I named it for you All of them’s got names, now— 
General Grant, and Halleck, and Moses, and Margaret, and Deuteron- 
omy, and Captain Semmes, and Exodus, and Leviticus, and Horace 
Greeley— all named but one, and I am saving it because the one that I 
named for You’s been sick all the time since, and I reckon it’ll die 
[It appears to have been mighty rough on the short-tailed kitten, 
naming it for me — I wonder how the reserved victim will stand it] 
Uncle Mark, I do believe Hattie Caldwell likes you, and I know she 
thinks you are pretty, because I heard her say nothing couldn’t hurt 
your good looks — nothing at all — she said even if you was to have the 
small-pox ever so bad you would be ]ust as good-looking as you was 
before And my ma says she’s ever so smart [Very ] So no more this 
time, because General Grant and Moses is fighting 

Annie 

The epistle may have been written by Annie Moffett, daughter 
of Mark Twain’s sister Pamela, who had married William A Moffett 
in 1851 and then settled in St Louis Samuel Charles Webster, her 
son, actually identifies Annie Moffett as the writer, adding, “My 
mother thinks [Uncle Sam] doctored it a little, but Aunt Mollie 
[Orion Clemens’s wife] told her she really did write him some 
such letter But despite such evidence and despite the pains Mark 
Twain seems to have taken to make the letter appear real, one may 
safely assume that it is largely — ^if not wholly — fictive, a counter- 
part to the fictive Aunt Nancy’s letter quoted earlier in the same 
piece Quite apart from the contents and the style of the letter, 

^Mar\ Twain Business Man (Boston, 1946), p 85 
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Mark Twain’s authorship is also suggested by the fact that the 
dates provided by the author do not comport with those of Annie’s 
biography Born m 1852, Annie would have been twelve or thir- 
teen m 1865, at all the small girl whose age — “seven or eight 
years,” as Mark Twam’s subsequent commentary shows — accounts 
for the singular qualities of her epistle If, on the other hand, we 
assume that the author, changing both date and salutation, used a 
letter from Anme actually written when she was eight years old, 
the original date of such a letter would reveal similar incompatibih- 
ties between contents and historical fact Why, then, m presentmg 
an obviously Active letter, should its author choose to make its 
writer eight years of age ? Why, m fact, should he insist that such 
letters are only written by “children seven or eight years old” ? And 
why, finally, should he assign his own composition to an actual per- 
son, his niece? A possible answer is provided m a letter of April 2, 
1862, from Mark Twain to his mother Referring to previous cor- 
respondence between himself and his family in St Louis the author 
finds that he is “m for it agam— with Annie,” apparently for having 
either misunderstood or deliberately misread a letter she had sent 
him Facetiously, Mark Twam explams why this should have hap- 
pened 

she ought to know that I was always stupid She used to try to teach 
me lessons from the Bible, but I never could understand them Doesn’t 
she remember telling me the story of Moses, one Sunday, last Spring, 
and how hard she tried to explain it and simplify it so that I could 
understand it— but I couldn’t'^ And how she said it was strange that 
while her ma and her grandma and her uncle Orion could understand 
anything in the world, I was so dull that I couldn’t understand the 
“ea-siest thing?” And doesn’t she remember that finally a light broke 
in upon me and I said it was all right— that I knew old Moses himself— 
and that he kept a clothing store m Market Street? And then she went 
to her ma and said she didn’t know what would become of her uncle 
Sam — ^he was too dull to learn anything — ever I And I’m just as dull 
yet* 

This passage indicates that it was indeed Annie who inspired Mark 
Twam’s later composition It also explams why he should have 
chosen her as the ostensible author and, most importantly, why he 

'■Mark TiU'atn't Letters, ed Albert Bigelow Paine (New York and London, 1917), 

I, 69 
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should have made her “eight years of age,” for m the sprmg of 
1861, when Annie actually told her uncle the story of Moses, she 
was eight, possibly just nine years old Mollie Clemens, maintain- 
ing later that Annie “really did write him some such letter,” may 
have thought of the correspondence and the mcidents referred to 
m the letter of April 2, 1862, for regardless of the inspiration that 
Annie Moffett may have provided for it, Annie’s letter in “A Com- 
plaint about Correspondents” must be considered a literary creation 
of Mark Twam’s 

To reveal its full meaning as a literary creation the letter must 
be seen primarily in the context for which it was obviously de- 
vised “A Comp] amt about Correspondents” establishes two sets 
of contrasts which help to define the function of Annie’s letter 
a contrast between East and West, and a contrast between the au- 
thor’s expectation of what an informative letter from the East 
should be like and the actual correspondence received Both con- 
trasts are then bridged by the introduction of Annie’s letter For- 
getting that he is addressing himself “personally, and with asperity, 
to every man, woman, and child east of the Rocky Mountains,” 
[italics added] Mark Twain presents Annie’s epistle as “a model 
letter” which finds the full approval of its western recipient, because 
It IS “eminently readable and entertaining” and “it contains more 
matter of interest and more real information than any letter I ever 
received from the East ” While it bridges the contrasts introduced 
in the first part of the sketch, the epistle itself contrasts signifi- 
cantly with the correspondence discussed previously This con- 
trast, as Mark Twain explains m all detail and with a great deal of 
conviction, derives solely from the child perspective, the use of the 
“innocent eye ” Just as the personal letters from Aunt Nancy and 
his mother had led him to generalize about the inferior quality of 
letters from adults, he is now led to extol generally the virtues of 
letters written by children 

The most useful and interesting letters we get here from home are 
from children seven or eight years old This is petrified truth Happily 
they have got nothing to talk about but home, and neighbors, and 
family — things their betters think unworthy of transmission thousands 
of miles They write simply and naturally, and without straining for 
effect They tell all they know, and then stop They seldom deal in 
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abstractions or moral homilies Consequently their epistles are brief, but, 
treating as they do of familiar scenes and persons, always entertaining 

This exposition is a fair evaluation of the significance of the child 
perspective for the contents of the letter and for their rendition 
It also embodies major aspects of Mark Twain’s literary credo, 
and, with a very few changes, it can be read as a competent com- 
mentary on the salient characteristics of T he Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn 

Both the letter and the novel are marked by two further char- 
acteristics proceeding directly from the use of the innocent eye 
They are, first, the exposure of human weaknesses and follies as 
well as social evils, and, secondly, the pervading humor The first 
of these, too, was fully perceived by the author, although his eluci- 
dation of It IS couched in rather concrete terms having presented 
the letter, he continues, “This child treads on my toes, in every 
other sentence, with a perfect looseness, but in the simplicity of her 
time of life she doesn’t know it” A perfect recognition of this 
possible, but — as the “Boy’s Manuscript”® shows — ^by no means 
inevitable, use of the innocent eye is further implied in the critical 
comment on Aunt Nancy’s letter While Mark Twain sarcastically 
condemns its outspokenly homiletic passages, he implicitly wel- 
comes and utilizes the totally different possibilities for social and 
moral criticism proceeding from the use of the child perspective 
The final sentence of the sketch, stating his preference for hearing 
“about the cats at home and their truly remarkable names” as 
opposed to reading “ ‘The Evil Effects of the Intoxicating Bowl,’ 
illustrated on the back with a picture of a ragged scalliwag pelting 
away right and left, in the imdst of his family circle, with a junk 
bottle,” resumes the attack on Aunt Nancy’s letter in more general 
terms and relates it to a number of early pieces in which he satirizes 
the Sunday School tract and other goody-goody literature 

Humor as the trademark of all of Mark Twain’s writings is no 
significant criterion in attemptmg to establish a relation between 
Annie’s letter and The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn Its 

® This manuscript, so named by Albert Bigelow Paine, first printed in the 1939 edition 
of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer published bv the Limited Editions Club and reprinted 
in Bernard DeVoto s Mark, Twain at Work (Cambridge, Mass, 1942), pp 25-44, has 
been dated 1870 1872 It is in the form of a boys diary and constitutes Mark Twain s 
first sustained effort of combinmg child perspective and first person narration 
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presence is so obvious here that the author does not explicitly com- 
ment on It, except by calling Annie’s letter “eminently read- 
able and entertaining” But no doubt he perceived that writ- 
ing from Aunt Nancy’s perspective and writmg from the 
perspective of a child yielded different kinds of humor Choice of 
the latter perspective opened up new and far more realistic means 
for Its production Ungrammatical vernacular, the mtroduction of 
false or silly meanings by joining clauses to the wrong antecedents, 
the inadvertent suggestion of a non-existent causal nexus, the mix- 
ture of various incompatible spheres in the names of the kittens, 
the unconscious unmasking of hurtful truths and social irregulari- 
ties, and the well-meaning transmission of misunderstood abuse — 
all these proceed naturally from what purports to be Annie’s pen 
and produce a humor quite unlike that m the more labored pas- 
sage taken from Aunt Nancy’s letter The humor of the first part 
of the sketch, significantly, lies not so much in what the corre- 
spondents say or do, but rather in Mark Twain’s comments, in the 
second part, on the other hand, it is Annie’s letter that provides the 
humor, while the author’s comments are quite serious The only 
humorous touches which he himself adds are the two interpolations 
in the text of the letter itself, and these, rather than criticizing 
what IS being said, merely demonstrate his appreciation of the 
comedy inherent in the use of the innocent eye 

The devices for producing humor and social and moral criticism 
result from the use of the first-person narrator and the child per- 
spective The reappearance of these devices in The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn therefore does not necessarily suggest that 
Mark Twain in any way consciously returned to Annie’s letter 
Still, there are correspondences m matters other than those of tech- 
nique that might suggest a closer relation between the two works 
The reference to “Moses in the Bulrushers” in the first sentence of 
the letter reappears, in the same misspelled form, in the first chapter 
of the novel It may be argued that the child perspective and 
the story of Moses and the “Bulrushers” are associatively linked m 
Mark Twain’s mind, but the possibility cannot be excluded that 
this particular Bible story belonged to the “Matter of Hannibal” 
and thus naturally figures m both accounts of the experiences of a 
child m the Mississippi Valley A similarity between the names of 
Mr Sowerby m the letter and Mr Sowberry Hagan, who is men- 
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tioned m Chapter vi of the novel, may be explained in the same 
manner Mark Twam’s correspondence and autobiographical ma- 
terial do not help us to solve the question of the possibility of a direct 
mfluence, as far as I can see, there is not a single reference to “A 
Complamt about Correspondents” This fact seems easy to ex- 
plain Soon after the sketch was reprinted in Mark Twam’s first 
book. The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, and 
Other Sketches, published in 1867 by C H Webb of New York, 
the author had cogent reasons to forget certain phases of his recent 
past The same reasons which may have caused him to invent and 
repeat the story of the origin of his nom de plume® in all likelihood 
also warned him not to refer to “A Complamt about Correspon- 
dents ” If that IS so, then this fact convincmgly demonstrates how 
well Mark Twam himself felt he had succeeded in makmg Annie’s 
letter seem real 

While there is no prima facie evidence that “A Complaint about 
Correspondents” is the germ for The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, It is still safe to conclude that in writing Annie’s letter Mark 
Twain realized what could be done with the combination of the first- 
person narrator and the child perspective He must have noticed 
that this combination was perfectly suited for his purposes both as 
a humorist and as a moral and social critic Although there is no 
indication that prior to the writing of the novel he used it again for 
the same ends, it is not likely that an insight into its efficacy ever 
left him “the end yours truly, huck Finn,” only recently re- 
stored to the text,'^ reminds us that, in a sense. The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn is nothing but an extended epistle — a fact which 
points to Annie’s letter as an important antecedent 

® See Paul Fatout, ‘Mark Twam s Nom de Plume,’* American Literature, XXXIV, 1-7 
(March, 1962) 

'^See Henry Nash Smith, ed , The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (Boston, 1958), pp 
272 273 
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Hawthorne' s Coverdale and Spenser s Allegory of 
Mutabthty 

BUFORD JONES 
Du\e TJntverstty 


M iles Coverdale, the severely disillusioned and sometimes sar- 
donic narrator of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Bhthedale Ro- 
mance, reflects at the conclusion of his story how he once had re- 
garded the idealistic enterprise at Bhthedale as the beginning of a 
virtually endless attempt at the perfection of human nature “I 
remember our beautiful scheme of a noble and unselfish life, and 
how fair, in that first summer, appeared the prospect that it might 
endure for generations, and be perfected, as the ages rolled away, 
into the system of a people, and a world Coverdale’s stay at 
Bhthedale lasted for only six months, and the changes that took 
place during this time would seem to justify his subsequent dis- 
enchantment with the American “Arcadia” of which he had been 
so hopeful a member 

These changes, in fact, not only constitute the major movement 
of the book but also point up Hawthorne’s theme that regeneration 
of individual men or of society as a whole is impossible as long as the 
heart remains unpurified of its pride, ambition, or selfishness The 
feelings of love and brotherhood that had begun one bright spring 
morning end m discord and enmity on an autumnal midnight with 
the suicide of Zenobia, the failure of Coverdale’s and Hollings- 
worth’s friendship, and the unworthy and rather meaningless mar- 
riage of the latter with Priscilla Of the major figures in the story 
Coverdale is the only one who is neither consciously malignant nor 
naively misguided, consequently, his meditations on the subject 
of mutability (which begin quite early in the summer) provide 
the thematic context for the dramatic climax that occurs on his 
return to Bhthedale after a sojourn in the city The costume party 
in the woods, he realizes, is actually an allegorization of his earlier 
impression that the whole enterprise would turn out to be “an 

^ Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Bhthedale Romance, ed William Charvat, Roy Harvey 
Pearce, et al (Columbus, Ohio, 1964), p 345 Subsequent parenthetical references are to 
this edition 
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illusion, a masquerade, a pastoral, a counterfeit Arcadia, in which 
we grown-up men and women were making a play-day of the years 
that were given us to live m ” 

Coverdale’s return (ostensibly “to learn the upshot of all my 
story” but actually, as the reader later discovers, to see whether 
Priscilla’s attitude toward him has changed) is not merely a nar- 
lative necessity but a key episode in the plot structure of the story 
Its significance, moreover, is enforced by the juxtaposition of cold 
fact and pastoral illusion, for Coverdale had already imagined his 
reappearance before the community in terms of an allegoric figure 
from the seventh Mutability Canto of Spenser’s The Faene Queene 
Since Hawthorne’s familiarity with the works of Spenser, and par- 
ticularly with The Faene Queene, is common knowledge,^ it is 
somewhat surprising that no one has yet noticed the extent to which 
he employed the contest between the goddesses Nature and Muta- 
bility to create an ironic background for criticizing the Blithedale 
community’s imperfect notion of the permanence of its utopian 
scheme 

The isolated “hermitage” Coverdale discovered amid the ten- 
drils of a large grapevine encirclmg a pine tree became a symbol 
of his individuality and offered him a measure of protection from 
the increasingly obvious egocentricity and pride of Hollingsworth 
and Zenobia There, he recalls, 

I used to sit, owl-like, yet not without liberal and hospitable thoughts 
I counted the innumerable clusters of my vine, and fore-reckoned the 
abundance of my vintage It gladdened me to anticipate the surprise 
of the Community, when, like an allegorical figure of rich October, 
I should make my appearance, with shoulders bent beneath the burthen 
of ripe grapes, and some of the crushed ones crimsoning my brow as with 
a blood-stain (p 99) 

In The Faene Queene the goddess Mutability has allegoric figures 
of the seasons, months, and hours march in procession past the 
court of Nature as proof of the former’s dominance “within this 
wide great Vniuerse” September marched by “laden with the 
spoyle / Of harucsts riches” and “enricht with bounty of the soyle” 

®See, for example, Randall Stewart, Hawthorne and 7 h€ Faene Queene'* Philological 
Quatterly, XII, 196 206 (April, I933)» F O Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New 
York, 1941), pp 243 249, and Hubert H Hoeltje, Inward Shy The Mind and Heart of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (Durham, N C , 1962), pp 27 28, 135 
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Then came October full of merry glee 
For, yet his noule was totty of the must, 

Which he was treading in the wine-fats see, 

And of the loyous oyle, whose gentle gust 
Made him so frollick and so full of lust 

Coverdale’s fantasy of himself as an allegorical figure of rich Oc- 
tober never materializes, although he does visit the hermitage a 
final time before summoning enough courage to make his reappear- 
ance before the community His anticipated mood of merriment, 
joy, and frolicsomeness yields, however, to one of solitude, fore- 
bodmg, and wild exhilaration “methought a wine might be pressed 
out of [the ripened grapes], possessmg a passionate zest, and en- 
dowed with a new kind of mtoxicating quahty, attended with such 
bacchanalian ecstasies as the tamer grapes of Madeira, France, and 
the Rhine, are inadequate to produce And I longed to quaff a 
great goblet of it, at that moment'” (p 208) 

This extravagant desire for sensual abandonment shows the 
extent to which Coverdale himself has changed smce midsummer, 
when he implored Priscilla “to look into the hearts where [she 
wished] to be most valued ” His feeling that everything at Blithe- 
dale will soon veer toward a change for the worse — that, in Spen- 
serian terms, Nature may become subject to Mutability — ^makes no 
impression whatever on her Their last conversation before his de- 
parture dramatically illustrates this Spenserian theme 

“ Shall I find you here, on my return?” 

“I never wish to go away,” said she 

“I have sometimes thought,” observed I, smiling, “that you have 
spiritual intimations respecting matters which are dark to us grosser 
people If that be the case, I should like to ask you what is about to 
happen For I am tormented with a strong foreboding, that, were I to 
return even so soon as tomorrow morning, I should find everything 
changed Have you any impressions of this nature?” 

“Ah, no'” said Prisalla, looking at me apprehensively “If any such 
misfortune is coming, the shadow has not reached me yet Heaven 

^ Faerte Queene, VII vn 56, 38, 39 The second and third lines may be para- 
phfased For his head was unsteady from the new wine which he had been treading 
m the wine vat All Spenser quotations are taken from The Works of Edmund Spenser 
A Variorum Edition , ed Edwin Greenlaw et al (Baltimore, 1932 1939) 
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forbid* I should be glad if there might never be any change, but one 
summer follow another, and all just like this*” 

“No summer ever came back, and no two summers ever were alike,” 
said I “Times change, and people change, and if our hearts do not 
change as readily, so much the worse for us* Good bye, Priscilla*” 

I gave her hand a pressure, which, I think, she neither resisted nor 
returned Priscilla’s heart was deep, but of small compass, it had room 
but for a very few dearest ones, among whom she never reckoned me 

(pp 142-143) 

Coverdale’s circuitous wanderings about the farm reflect his painful, 
though temporary, unwillingness to see what changes have oc- 
curred smce his departure, the masquerade party m the woods (con- 
taming, significantly, “allegoric figures from the Faerie Queen”) 
confirms his direst forebodings of the Blithedale reformers’ mis- 
taken notion that they are on their way to the establishment of “a 
modern Arcadia ” Consequently, his long-delayed return is in some 
ways the antithesis of the allegorized procession of October before 
Nature and Mutability in the natural paradise on Arlo Hill^ Al- 
though both Coverdale and Spenser’s October are subject to the laws 
of Mutability, the formei does not fulfil his dream of becoming 
Spenser’s pastoral symbol of mnocent pleasure and Golden-Age 
abundance, he is mockingly considered an intruder and pursued 
as if he were “a mad poet hunted by chimeras ” 

Thus, withm the framework of the Nature-Mutability contest, 
Coverdale's confession (usually cited only to criticize his belated and 
halting declaration of love) assumes a new significance, since it 
shows how the triumph of Mutability over Nature in The Blithedale 
Romance is far greater than that in The Faerie Queene Spenser 
IS forced to admit that “all thmgs stedfastnes doe hate / And 
changed be,” yet can take refuge m the traditional doctrine of 
Christian Naturalism ® 

* Spenser emphasizes elsewhere (VII vi 26 28) that Arlo Hill in southern Ireland was 
once an unchanging vernal paradise much like his own Mount Acidale (VI x 6 28) and 
Garden of Adonis (III vi passtm) These similarities were doubtless not lost on Haw- 
thorne The reasons for Arlo Hill’s eventual subjection to Mutability are described m 
VII VI 36 55 For a fuller study of these Spenserian sources, see my doctoral dissertation, 
‘Nathaniel Hawthorne and English Renaissance Allegory (Harvard University, 1962), 
pp 29 54, 103 142 

®See Brents Stirling, ‘The Concluding Stanzas of Mutabihtie, ’ Studies in Philology, 
XXX, 193-204 (April, 1933) 
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But time shall come that all shall changed bee 
And from thenceforth, none no more change shal see 

(VII vu 59) 

Coverdale is permitted no such vision of immutability, his somber 
view IS the result of his increasingly cynical awareness that the 
“years are darkening around me” and of the mescapable fact 
that the youthful Arcadians have, in the space of a few years, yielded 
up their places at Bhthedale to “the town-paupers, aged, nerveless, 
and disconsolate ” His last comment about the Bhthedale experi- 
ment IS a despairing cry concernmg its mutability, “Alas, what faith 
IS requisite to bear up agamst such results of generous effort I” 
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Mr Clemens and Mark Twain A Biography By Justin Kaplan New 

York Simon and Schuster [1966] 424 pp $795 

Huzzas of newspaper and magazine reviewers have led Manhattan 
“in” groups to prophesy that, come Pulitzer Prize day, this book will be 
proclaimed last year’s best biography Reasons for the praise are patent 
The author, who resigned an editorship in trade publishing to turn 
biographer, knows how to please readers Like the later Van Wyck 
Brooks, he heaps vivid details about his subject’s life and surroundings 
onto every page When he finds a lively quotation or bit of gossip, par- 
ticularly a lurid or sexy one, he includes it Details and quotations 
often are so presented as to appear to be new discoveries He skips much 
heavy stuff that academic critics consider vital but some lay readers 
find dull— currents of thought, literary trends, detailed discussions of 
outstanding writings And he offers striking psychological interpreta- 
tions of his subject’s life and works 

Despite the fact that non-specialists on Twain (a large share of the 
journalistic reviewers) discovered many merits and few faults in this 
study, specialists will be distressed by numerous inaccuracies, docu- 
mentation that leaves much to be desired, and questionable interpreta- 
tions 

Inaccuracies occur in accounts of every period of the humorist’s life 
A few instances Clemens never said that in 1857 he “set off for the 
Amazon to seek a fortune in cocoa” (p 53), the product was “coca,” 
and the omitted o made a big difference The narrator of the 1865 
“Jumping Frog” story is not “the gentle naif, the bookish dupe” of 
the later writings (p 35) When the Clemenses moved to Hartford in 
1871, the city had not been made prosperous by “insurance companies 
which had proved their stability by virtually rebuilding Chicago after 
the great fire” (p 140) , the fire was still a week away Twain did not 
in 1871 or later rewrite early chapters of Roughing It to develop the 
initiation theme (p 135) The notebooks of 1878-1879 do not prove that 
the humorist was obsessed by sex while abroad (pp 221-222) Clemens 
theorized about “The Golden Arm” not in 1897 but in 1895, and it be- 
came not “the supreme illustration of the art of the oral story” (p 309) 
but simply an illustration of the importance of timing a pause just right 
The letter from Clemens to John Adams was written not in 1897 but in 
1898, and Its contents differ greatly from the summary (p 340) 
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Since the author, as he says, in general cites “primary sources only” 
(p 3^9) j readers unacquainted with secondary sources get the im- 
pression that he has unearthed much new material Although popular 
reviewers praise Mr Kaplan for giving the first full accounts of Clemens’s 
marriage and family life, his social involvements, achievements as a 
lecturer, career as an author of subscription books, publishing activi- 
ties, business enterprises (among them the backing of the Paige type- 
setting machine), years abroad, and final years, the fact is that all these 
except the story of the Paige machine have been treated, in several 
instances more thoroughly And while numerous passages that re- 
viewers praise for being “frank” are titillating, often they are question- 
able An instance is the vituperative and therefore dubious newspaper 
insinuation (p 15) that during his Far Western years Clemens “had 
been rolled in a whorehouse and probably had a venereal disease ” 
Similarly racy but unreliable is Artemus Ward’s pun (p 391) which 
may hint that Clemens had contracted gonorrhea, this Mr Kaplan 
himself acknowledges “may be just a pointless joke ” 

Documentation, vulnerable in the first instance because it is obviously 
prejudiced and in the second because its relevance and point are obscure, 
elsewhere is vulnerable for other reasons Pages 173-174 tell of the humor- 
ist’s appearance at the door of the Aldriches after they have been his 
overnight guests “Clemens said, ‘Aldrich, come out I want to speak 
to you ’ Lilian Aldrich put her ear to the door and listened in horror 
as Clemens complained about the noises they had made in their bed- 
room ‘Our bedroom is directly under yours, and poor Livy and her 
headache Do try to move more quietly, though Livy would rather 
suffer than have you give up your game on her account ’ ” Mrs Aldrich, 
m the source cited, records two opening sentences, here omitted, in 
Clemens’s scolding “In Heaven’s name, Aldrich, what are you doing? 
Are you emulating the kangaroos, with hob-nails in your shoes, or try- 
ing the jumping-frog business?” Later Mrs Aldrich reports that “we had 
been unconscious of walking heavily or making unnecessary noise 
the rugs [were] soft on the floor, we could only surmise that the floor 
boards had some peculiar acoustic quality On tiptoe we finished 

our toilets ” Admittedly, omission of this matter makes the Kap- 
lan version more sexy than the Aldrich one, but it does not increase 
one’s faith in the biographer Elsewhere, Mr Kaplan apparently adds 
matter to his sources, eg, on page 17, where he is telling about the 
humorist’s brash behavior while crossing the Isthmus aboard a steamer 
in 1866 “A lady all in brown, backbiter, gossip — ‘damned old meddling 
fool’ — said he dran\ too much, was often as drunk as the piper that 
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played before Moses, played cards all night, was coarse and disgusting 
and clearly not a gentleman " The words here italicized occur in 
neither of what appear to be the two sources — the Notebook (p 40) 
and MafJ{ Twain s Travels with Mr Brown (pp 26-27) — though no 
footnote informs the reader that they are And of course the report m 
the latter is fictitious and humorous and hence undependable Nor is 
this the only place where the biographer places more reliance upon 
the veracity of humorous accounts than he should instances are his use 
(P 58) of Senator Stewart’s attempt at comedy as he tells of Clemens’s 
stay with him in 1867 and of Mark Twain’s intemperate explosions, full 
of humorous overstatements, taken far too literally on many occasions 
Mr Kaplan’s generalizations about Clemens-Twam are also open to 
doubt As several instances cited above suggest, he tends to picture 
the youthful humorist as a wilder and woolier Bohemian than authentic 
testimony justifies Elsewhere, even the data offered in the book fail to 
support a claim — ^the one for instance that only for a brief period be- 
tween 1880 and 1885 “Twain achieved a maturity and a balance which 
permitted him as a man to live fully in the glorious, opulent present 
and as an artist to live imaginatively in the transfigured past” (p 232) 
Finally, throughout the book, psychoanalytical probings and pronounce- 
ments are often more than speculative, they are wildly speculative For 
good measure, we are given not one psychoanalytical interpretation of 
Twain’s life and writings but several (or fragments of several) that 
Mr Kaplan and other lay analysts have contributed A result is that no 
single coherent and systematic psychoanalysis gives this study unity 
Confident, though, that since the “creative unconscious” of “the writer 
Mark Twain lies closer to the surface than it does with most 
men, [his] life is full of psychologically loaded accidents and 
coincidences,” Mr Kaplan expects readers to find as revealing as he does 
several phenomena that he has happily noticed For him a fact sig- 
nificantly related to Huckleberry Finn is that during a visit to Hartford 
in 1868 Clemens saw children gathering huckleberries— important be- 
cause “by the slow process of unconscious creation the huckleberry, 
a Hartford fact, was to become a talisman for recapturing the Hannibal 
past” (p 64) Mr Kaplan evidently thinks that this claim is so ob- 
viously justified as to need no demonstration Equally apparent and 
significant for him is the fact that in 1878, when part way through 
writing Htick, the humorist ended a ficutious journey in Heidelberg 
The reason One derivation of the town’s name “is from a telescoping 
of Hetdelbeereburg, meaning Huckleberry Mountain” (p 219) On 
the same page we are informed, erroneously, that “ ‘Hadleyburg’ is an 
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anagram o£ ‘Heidelberg,’” and again it is assumed that we shall im- 
mediately perceive that this is psychically and symbolically portentous 
Other “accidents and coincidences” just as “psychologically loaded” dot 
many pages of this book 

University of Chicago Walter Blair 

Mon Cher Papa Fran\ltn and the Ladies of Pans By Claude-Anne 

Lopez New Haven, Conn Yale Umversity Press 1966 xv, 404 pp 

1750 

This book, by one of the four present editors of the Franklin Papers, 
does not profess to illuminate Franklin’s place in history or literature, 
but merely to portray his French sojourn “from a feminine angle ” It 
represents an ingenious weaving of surviving manuscript materials 
concerning his relations with French women In literary style, it is cer- 
tainly one of the best books ever written about Franklin, a reason why 
It should be generally acclaimed 

A series of sparkling vignettes, particularly of Mme Brillon, La Con- 
tesse d’Houdetot, and Mme Helvetius, admirably relates Franklin’s ac- 
quaintanceships to the social life of the times The members of Frank- 
lin’s entourage come alive in this book, but Franklin himself appears as a 
rather wooden figure, the author of a number of letters, most of which 
are already well known Nor does Mrs Lopez consistently view her 
material from “the feminine angle ” In quoting, for example, a famous 
letter in which Franklin expressed disapproval of his daughter’s request- 
ing dressmaker’s frills from Pans, Mrs Lopez completely ignores the 
young lady’s somewhat testy reply that since she was then frequenting 
high social circles, her father should be the last person “to have wished 
to see me dressed with singularity ” 

Mrs Lopez draws on her feminine perceptions and psychological 
insights to depict French ladies, but in dealing with Franklin allows con- 
servative opinions to prevail over her own intuition She even announces 
for the record her intention of destroying “the myth that Franklin in 
Pans behaved like an old lecher having a jolly time” This does not 
meaft that she fails to take full advantage of the fact that sex is the main 
ingredient of her book, but sex is treated in the vein of Hollywood 
movies of a generation ago — all surface glamour and allure, but no con- 
summation 

There is no question that the correspondence between Franklin and 
Mmes Brillon and Helvetius is highly amatory Yet Mrs Lopez accepts 
the view that Franklin was not serious in his propositions — that he was 
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only playing a game Why do some scholars think that such an inter- 
pretation IS more to Franklin’s credit than the opposite one that he really 
meant what he said?^ Mme Brillon’s husband considered Franklin as a 
fellow roue (p 134) And Mme Brillon herself in a frank estimate of 
Franklin’s character observed that concupiscence was his only great sin 
‘‘All great men are tainted with it it is called their weakness” (p 38) 
Some of John Adams’s admittedly denigratory remarks concerning 
Franklin’s lubriciousness are also quoted by Mrs Lopez, but she omits the 
most telling “the moment an American minister gives a loose to his pas- 
sion for women, that moment he is undone” (to Elbridge Gerry, Septem- 
ber 3, 1783) 

University of Maryland A Owen Aldridge 

Three Children of the Universe Emersons View of Sha\espeare, Ba- 
con, and Milton By William M Wynkoop The Hague Mouton 
1966 199 pp GUiL 22 

The “three children” that Mr Wynkoop has chosen for careful study 
exemplify Emerson’s statement in “The Poet” 

For the Universe has three children, born at one time, which reap- 
pear under different names in every system of thought, whether 
they be called cause, operation and effect, or, more poetically, 
Jove, Pluto, Neptune, or, theologically, the Father, the Spirit and 
the Son, but which we will call here the Knower, the Doer and 
the Sayer These stand respectively for the love of truth, for the 
love of good, and for the love of beauty These three are equal 
Each IS that which he is, essentially, so that he cannot be sur- 
mounted or analyzed, and each of these three has the powers of 
the others latent in him and his own, patent 

Shakespeare (the Knower), Bacon (the Doer), and Milton (the Sayer) 
are representauve men, a universal trinity They represent Emerson’s 
view of the stages and development of history, they stand for the Greek 
(the Classical), the Christian (the Romantic), and the Modern (the 
Reflective or Philosophical), and for the stages of historical develop- 
ment— Innocence, the Fall, Redemption And because they were “born 
at one time” and expressed the particular virtues and defects of their age, 
they represent also Emerson’s views of Renaissance England 

This reminder of Emerson’s schematism is more important than 
the scheme itself, and still more important is the fact, as Mr Wynkoep’s 
analysis shows, that it admits and accounts for a considerable com- 
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plexity o£ human powers and behavior Emerson was able to reduce 
history to biography and to read in it the parable of his being because 
Its stages, for him, corresponded to the elements of the soul — to in- 
stinct, intellect, and moral sentiment His scheme, accordingly, was par- 
ticularly valuable in helping him depict moral psychology “I would draw 
characters, not write lives,” he wrote in 1832 ‘1 would evoke the spirit 
of each Milton Shakespeare I would make Milton shine I 
would mourn for Bacon I would fly in the face of every cockered 
prejudice and speak as Christ of their good and evil” 

In this journal passage Emerson declares not only his Plutarchian 
intent but his confirmed critical bias He was a thorough student, fully 
acquainted with the scholarship of his subjects And he was resourceful 
in the “cunning reading” by which he drew out the evidence of the 
literary text, for he was especially concerned with the high critical task 
of discovering the order of a writer’s thoughts and the essential quality 
of his mind But he read and judged as a poet-priest Criticism, with 
him, becomes psvchology — becomes moral, the assessment of the human 
faculues and their proper harmony and development, and his representa- 
tive men are psychological types, touchstones of moral excellence and 
wholeness of being (In his practice as well as in his assumption of the 
superiority of moral sentiment over intellect and instinct, he was the first 
New Humanist) 

Emerson’s views of Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton were deriva- 
tive, Mr Wynkoop finds most of them in Coleridge But the origin of 
his views is a matter of less moment than the ways in which Emerson 
found himself in “his men” and the uses, at what stages and for what 
duration of his life, he made of them Shakespeare raised the basic ques- 
tion of the moral source of art (“Shakspear was no saint, — yet see what 
genius^”), Bacon raised the more troublesome problem of allegiance to 
contemplative pursuits or action, and Milton raised the problem of his 
vocation as artist — ^how to inspire These are questions of biography that, 
like those of the “influence” of this trinity of writers, Mr Wynkoop 
has not set out to answer They would have furnished him, I think, 
the basis for a more substantial and significant conclusion and perhaps 
transformed his able monograph into a work of criticism 

University of Ilhnots Sherman Paul 
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The Recognition of Edgar Allan Poe Selected Cnticism since 182^ 
Edited by Eric W Carlson Ann Arbor, Mich University of Michi- 
gan Press [1966] XV, 316 pp $750 

Most readers will find this an interesting and useful volume It is a 
collection of essays by American, British, and French critics and creative 
writers illustrating the extent of public recognition of Poe’s literary sig- 
nificance from his own time to the present It begins, very properly, with 
the comments of John Neal on some of the poems of Poe’s 1829 edition 
which Neal had read shortly before their publication It includes 
Lowell’s excellent essay (1845) and two or three others published in 
Poe’s lifetime, showing that Poe was not wholly unappreciated by his 
contemporaries It is a pity that Mr Carlson felt obliged to include 
Griswold’s obituary notice, which is defamatory and of little critical 
importance Presumably the sonnets of Mallarme and E A Robinson 
were included under the rubric “recognition,” but it is difficult to justify 
on the same ground the inclusion of such slight pieces as those of Henry 
James, Swinburne, Yeats, and Hart Crane It turns out that a consider- 
able proportion of the selections were written by men who, though they 
are distinguished writers, have litde competence as critics of Poe Their 
names will attract readers, but their essays will contribute little to the 
right understanding of Poe’s works 

I do not include in this category Edmund Wilson, T S Eliot, and 
Allen Tate, whose essays have substantial value Wilson’s, first pub- 
lished in 1926, IS one of the best, and though one cannot quite say as 
much for the essays of Eliot and Tate, they both have been influential 
m creating the image of Poe now most popular with young intellectuals 
and would-be intellectuals This image, though in the opinion of this 
reviewer somewhat distorted, is something every present-day student of 
Poe must consider D H Lawrence’s essay, perhaps the first Freudian 
interpretation, must also be considered because it is said to have been 
“seminal” in its influence on many succeeding psychoanalytical studies 
Aldous Huxley’s essay, though almost wholly negative, proves that the 
compiler was impartial in his selections The best critical essays by 
other literary notables are those of the poets William Carlos Williams, 
W H Auden, and Richard Wilbur It strikes this reviewer, however, 
that each of these critiques reveals more of its author’s own way of 
feeling and thinking than it does of Poe’s In fact, all the essays by bril- 
liant literary men from Lawrence to Wilbur are more exciting than 
informative These men read Poe’s poems and tales imaginatively and 
found it hard to escape from themselves, as a consequence they tended 
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to overlook literal and obvious meanings and often attributed to Poe whaf 
at best IS only half his Yvor Winters’s essay does not follow this pat- 
tern because it is negative, it detracts from Poe but adds nothing One 
can be sure that Winters has read Poe carefully, but his low estimate of 
his work is due to a total lack of sympathy with Poe’s kind of writing 
and a dogmatism that recognizes only one kind of literary excellence 
Of the essays drawn from strictly academic critics — and there are only 
three — that of J W Gargano is the most useful Presumably the editor 
allowed no space for essays on particular themes, such as Poe’s theory of 
poetry, or on individual tales and poems, otherwise he might have en- 
riched his volume with several, including his own article “Symbol and 
Sense in Poe’s ‘Ulalume,’ ” of more value to the student than some that 
he does include 

University of Virginia Floyd Stovall 

Heaven Beguiles the Tired Death in the Poetry of Emily Dickinson 
By Thomas W Ford University, Ala University of Alabama Press 
[1966] 208 pp $695 

That death is a significant theme in the poetry of Emily Dickinson 
IS an accepted commonplace, and Thomas Ford has undertaken in 
breadth and depth an investigation that is long overdue Mr Ford 
demonstrates conclusively that “religious insecurity originally moti- 
vated [Emily Dickinson] to consider death and immortality as a 
major theme in her poetry,” but his primary contention — that her 
preoccupation with death was the most powerful formative influence 
on her poetry — is not convincingly presented This latter thesis ought 
not to be rejected out of hand, but it is difficult to accept the argument 
as Mr Ford presents it He repeatedly asserts that poetry, for Emily 
Dickinson, was but a substitute for the religious conversion that would 
have allayed her fears of death and obviated her poetic utterance His 
efforts to restrict his discussion to the single subject of death have de- 
tached his work from the overall context of the Dickinson canon and 
prevented the establishment of important relationships that would have 
gone far to give his book the significance its subject deserves 

Mr Ford does, however, establish that the poet’s attempts to re- 
solve the enigma of death lasted a lifetime, and while he understands 
much of the existential quality of her thought, he interprets her sustained 
intellectual curiosity as desperate bewilderment and regards her eschewal 
of restrictive systems as confused inconsistency In his broad coverage, 
which he has conveniently divided into early, middle (1861-1865, 
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coincide with the Civil War years), and late periods, Mr Ford has too 
often been satisfied with less than the best evidence, and his probings 
rarely plumb the full depth of the poetry or the theme Because he does 
not build upon the foundations that Johnson, Anderson, and Chase have 
already laid m explication of poems central to his case, his discussions 
of such poems as “Because I could not stop for Death” and “I heard a 
Fly buzz — when I died” remain disappointing and jejune And it is 
astonishing to find, for example, that Mr Ford has omitted the elegy 
“Lay this Laurel on the One” from the group of poems related to the 
death of Emily’s father The provenance of this poem, which is readily 
available in the Johnson edition, offers evidence of Emily Dickinson’s 
solicitation of her friends’ counsel on the subjects of death and immor- 
tality, sheds additional light on her attitude toward her father, and could 
lend support to Mr Ford’s tenuous theory about the effect of the Civil 
War on her poetry But not all the shortcomings of this volume belong to 
its author, for Mr Ford has been rather badly served by his editors The 
reader is bound to be annoyed bv the unconventional punctuation of quo- 
tations, the erratic substitution of the dash for the hyphen, and the con- 
fusing system of documenting the poems by number and the letters by 
page 

Even with its faults, this book will be of interest to serious students, 
though they must continually remind themselves as they read it that 
“This was a Poet” capable both of exploring faith without orthodoxy 
and of comprehending ambivalence without despair 

United States Military Academy Jack L Capps 

Joseph Hopkins Twichill, Mark Twain’s Friend and Pastor By Leah 

A Strong Athens, Ga University of Georgia Press [1966] x, 182 

PP $500 

One of the many virtues of Joseph Hopkins Twichell (1838-1918) 
was staying power Pastor of the Asylum Hill Congregational Church 
of Hartford for nearly half a century, he was Mark Twain’s good friend 
for fortv-three years Leah Strong’s dual intention is to tell the story of 
the man’s life and to explore the friends’ relationship, which she con- 
ceives mainly, although not entirely, as Twichell’s influence upon Twain 
As biography, her book corrects some past misconceptions about Twichell 
and usefully summarizes events of his youth and old age It traces 
his early spiritual growth and clarifies his non-doctrmal, humanistic 
faith That faith derived partly from Horace Bushnell and asserted 
mankind’s evolutionary capacity for spiritual perfection and the indi- 
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vidual’s present capacity for ‘'Christian manhood” the ability “to ‘take 
It’ with dignity” no matter “what unfortunate circumstances beyond his 
control may combine to crush him” Yet as biography the book fails 
in a crucial respect The account of Twichell’s life for the period of 
Mark Twain’s Hartford years becomes incidental to the influence study, 
which IS essentially an essay in Twain’s biography Ironically, for the 
very decades when Twichell’s impact upon Twain was most direct and 
personal, the reconstruction of the minister’s personality and life flies to 
pieces The author’s two intentions work at cross purposes 

Miss Strong discusses Twichell’s personal, religious, and literary 
relationships with Twain Her estimate of his influence embraces the 
minister’s role in A Tiamp Abroad, his function as catalyst and critic, 
and the energy-releasing “Twichell atmosphere” he provided his friend 
But the heart of the book lies in the author’s two pronged, with-and- 
without-Twichell thesis, unfortunately oversimplified in this review 
Miss Strong first asserts that only after knowing Twichell did Twain 
develop “a partial answer to the bleakness” of his “severe determinism” 
that saw man as “a pawn m the hands of forces which he cannot con- 
trol ” Twain found his answer, she believes, in Twichell’s formula that 
under any circumstances a man “could still be a man — and being a man 
was a good thing,” and this discovery, she feels, went into the portraits 
of Miles Hendon, Jim, Huck, King Arthur, Joan, and others Secondly, 
Miss Strong believes that “The solution [to Mark Twain’s decline as a 
writer] appears to rest in the interrelation of the psychology and the 
philosophy of the man himself and in Twichell’s influence on both” 
That IS, with Twichell at a distance, Mark Twain was less “able to main- 
tain the kind of emotional balance that was essential to his writing” 
No longer could he keep his naturalism “in its place as artistic back- 
ground” for the story, but instead drifted into the uninhibited expression 
of pessimistic ideas The philosophy remained the same, but the human 
check was gone “While Twichell was with him, he was able to main- 
tain the necessary balance Without Twichell, he failed in that re- 
spect ” 

In my opinion a greater use of the current resources of the Mark 
Twain Papers would have helped Miss Strong’s book Also I feel that 
her study in effect demonstrates the unimportance of Twichell’s in- 
fluence upon Twain’s writing Between sermon and novel one detects 
an occasional similarity of phrasing m passages emphasizing the im- 
portance of being a man — but no flow of vital influence as original idea 
or absorbed belief The view of significant literary creation implied in 
Miss Strong’s central thesis is too mechanical, and Mark Twain was more 
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self-directed than she perceives Long before he knew Twichell his con- 
ception of man included such ideal elements as courage, endurance, and 
dignity, traits whose appearance in his characters Miss Strong attributes 
to Twichell’s influence And given the aging artist’s guilt feelings, the 
hard blows he absorbed, and his sensitivity to life’s disintegrating pro- 
cesses, it hardly seems possible that even Twichell’s presence could have 
enabled him to sustain the balanced vision of his middle years 

Miami University Edgar M Branch 

Voices of Despair Four Motifs in American Literature By Edward 
Stone “^tiiens^ XUhio University Press [1966] xi, 240 pp 

I500 

Described by its author as “an attempt to write a history of despair 
in the literature of the United States,” this book undertakes to fulfil 
Its objective through a presentation of the four “motifs” of its subtitle 
These motifs, which turn out to be variously images, symbols, and ideolo- 
gies, and to each of which a chapter is devoted, are, in sequence an 
animal, the ant, a color, white, a life, that of Edward Eggleston, and a 
phrase, “Nothing at all ” In his preface, Mr Stone tells us that each of the 
first two chapters treats “the entire range of American literature,” that the 
third chapter “concentrates on the post-Civil War generation,” and that 
the final chapter places its emphasis on the present century 

By bringing together numerous instances of the expression of despair 
in American literature, and, for that matter, in other literatures, Mr 
Stone has rendered a service, despite one’s recognition that it is im- 
possible, even in an extended essay, to explore the recurrence of a motif 
throughout the entire range of American literature Although all the 
chapters contain matters of interest and contribute something to achieving 
the author’s avowed aim, many readers will find the fourth chapter, 
because of its more limited scope, the most useful Other readers, no 
doubt, will be especially interested in the chapter that presents Edward 
Eggleston as an exemplar of the post-Civil War literary man who, con- 
fronted by the “new” scientific and social thought, gave voice to senti- 
ments that if not exactly despairing were at least less optimistic than those 
characteristically expressed by Emerson and Whitman 

For some purpose, the rationale of which is not explained, the book 
has a double set of annotations The text itself is accompanied by ex- 
tensive footnotes (one of which runs three pages) containing illustrapve 
and supplementary materials There is also a section of numbered notes, 
mostly documentary, toward the end of the volume Only by referring 
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to the second set of notes, arranged in chapter-by-chapter groupings, can 
the reader learn the identity of the authors of certain “faceless” quota- 
tions in the text 

Although readers of the book may be annoyed by the procedure ]ust 
described and by other details of methodology or style, they will still be 
aware that the present study makes a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of the note of despair in American literary thought and expression On a 
much wider scale than that undertaken in Harry Levin’s The Power of 
Blackness, Mr Stone has examined the “other side” of the American 
writer’s reaction to many aspects of feeling and thought and experience 
in a country — and a world — in which change and opposition have been 
the constants 

Winona La\e, Indiana Kendall B Taft 

Bewusstseinslagen des Erzahlens und Erzahlte Wirklichkeiten By 

Jurgen Peper Leiden E J Brill 1966 vi, 321 pp guil 36 

Mr Peper’s study of the different modes of perceived and expressed 
reality in representative American novels of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries synthesizes already established perspectives and contributes some 
original insights The title can be translated accurately as “Levels of Con- 
sciousness in the Narration and Narrated Reality,” although he also uti- 
lizes the conventional “centers of consciousness” formulations Mr Peper’s 
revised dissertation (Freie Umversitat Berlin, 1962) is a useful, eclectic 
study of various components of the centers-and-levels of consciousness 
complex, the different modes of “reality” m fiction, and the traditional 
“point of view” criteria in relation to philosophical positions and per- 
spectives from the visual arts His major contribution is application of his 
definitions and categories to Faulkner’s novels, although much of the 
ground has been worked before My major negative criticism is that the 
author relies often on his terminology and formulas instead of analysis 
Sometimes the result is an unnecessary complication The criucal vo- 
cabulary and classificatory apparatus tend to smother accurate exegesis 

After exploring kinds of perception and cognition in Melville, De 
Forest, Stephen Crane, Hemingway, and Proust, he devotes the second 
half of his book to Faulkner, particularly to Absalom, Absalom^ In order 
properly to assess the various modern techniques of developing a cen- 
ter, or centers, of consciousness in a novel, the author traces, initially, the 
origins and evolution of various allegorical, typological, and symbolic 
ways of seeing and thinking from the Middle Ages through Kant up to 
the American Puritans and through the Transcendentahsts He also 
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refers in his introduction to the work of Sokel, Friedrich, Brinkman, 
Emrich, and Auerbach 

Mr Peper’s wide range of foci makes the book a valuable introduction 
to the diverse aspects of fictional “reality ” From the exploration of the 
realistic spectrum of awareness among the characters in Miss RaveneVs 
Conversion he ventures gradually into more sophisticated psychic experi- 
ences The study ranges from a purely rational, objectively narrated 
subject-object relationship in De Forest to the more complex impression- 
istic, expressionistic, and symbolic depictions in Faulkner On the way 
we move through analyses of direct and indirect discourse, authorial re- 
porting, stream of consciousness, and complex time-space distortions that 
require an understanding of photographic, cinematic, and painters’ tech- 
niques It IS not possible to reduce his various schemata to a single 
formula, but one might say that he is trying to systematize certain laws 
of logic, consciousness, and perception as they can be found peculiarly 
operative in American fiction One rather obvious polarity obtains in the 
apparently photographic (but often highly symbolic) registering of outer 
phenomenal reality (or personal sensation) in Hemingway and, on the 
other hand, the apparently more complex inner perceptual transmutations 
in Faulkner 

Starting from the ancient body-soul, body-mind pairs, Mr Peper 
gradually extends the purview of his analysis of Faulkner’s work The 
first half of the book is in a sense introductory to the Faulkner half 
Taking a key Faulkner word, “endure,” Mr Peper moves on to more 
metaphysical oppositions such as the organic-inorganic elements of meta- 
phor and symbol After several chapters concerned with time-space trans- 
formations, he discusses the animated still-life technique m Chapter xi 
Here we find an analysis of what every reader of Faulkner is struck by — 
his uncanny way of making the inanimate take on qualities of the human, 
and vice versa Machines, for example, assume the aspects of persons 
associated with them, and persons become imbued with the qualities of the 
machines with which they work Chapter xii, “Timelessness as Silence” 
(“Zeitlosigkeit als Stille”), deals with Faulkner’s depictions of movement 
m stasis, suspension, and other time-space paradoxes His oxymoromc 
structures involve roaring silences, soundless violences, and other incon- 
gruities and distortions of traditional categories of perception Mr Peper 
also explores other paradoxes in Chapter xiii, “Timelessness as Immo- 
bility” (“Zeitlosigkeit als Bewegungslosigkeit”) , m Chapter xiv, “Time- 
lessness as Discontinuity” (Zeitlosigkeit als Diskontmuitat”) , in Chapter 
XV, “Spacelessness” (“Raumlosigkeit”) It is in these chapters that Mr 
Peper devotes sustained attention to the techniques and modes of modern 
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painting and cinema as consciously exploited analogues of Faulkner’s 
fictional methods Chapters xvii and xviii deal, respectively, with the 
structure and language of Absalom, Absalom^ A final chapter briefly 
recapitulates his major foci 

University of California, Riverside George ICnox 

Chicago Renaissance The Literary Life in the Midwest, igoo-ig^o By 
Dale Kramer New York Appleton-Century [1966] x, 369 pp 

1795 

Dale Khamer’s book on the Chicago writers, centered in personalities, 
gossip, and an unremittingly splashed-on “color,” is best characterized 
by Its own subtitle Mr Kxamer offers no new interpretation of the 
renaissance as a whole nor of its participants, and he assimilates into the 
record only a scattering of additional knowledge, most of it of bio- 
graphical interest and much of it from already published memoirs and 
studies Like his earlier published accounts of Heywood Broun and 
Harold Ross, this work is a casting of reporter’s information into 
journalistic prose for an apparent journalistic interest 

The personal relationships of the Chicagoans, those primarily of the 
century’s second decade, their love affairs, the appearance and feel of 
their meeting places and institutions, the alternating of personalities 
between complement and clash, and the fads and interests which swayed 
the group are all given in detail, but the reporting from this quarter is 
stretched out for the fullest possible effect, and literary judgments are 
often similarly extreme and made without warranting argument Sher- 
wood Anderson is labeled the movement’s “great unpublished author,” 
but Anderson published more volumes during the Chicago years than any 
of his contemporaries except Masters Sandburg’s Chicago Poems is said 
to be padded out with “oddments,” apparently to heighten amusement at 
the poet’s saving ways And Ben Hecht is characterized as a “bewildered 
and bewildering” liar without preventing Mr Kramer from paralleling 
Hecht’s memoirs where they fit his need 

A revealing case of approximation to fact occurs when Mr Kramer 
writes of Harriet Monroe’s approach to Pound, “It had seemed likely 
that if he answered a do-good Chicago spinster in cahoots with the 
Philistines that his message would be as near to a kick in the teeth as he 
could manage from the distance ” We are told further that “Harriet 
was dismayed by the way he ‘stamped’ on poets whom she admired — 
Masefield and Noyes, for example” But this is to wander from vul- 
garism into stock fictions Miss Monroe was not at all “dismayed” at 
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criticism of Masefield and Noyes but used both men, throughout Poetry's 
earlier years, as particular examples of feebleness in contemporary verse 
She was, on the other hand, not necessarily delighted “by the work of 
younger poets [Pound] sent” Some she liked, but Pound’s own con- 
stant complaint was of her unwillingness to accept his recommendations 
or, having accepted them, to delay publication for months Eliot’s and 
Williams’s poems were only two cases in point In this matter, as in too 
many others, the author’s rendering of his subject is simple slapdash 

Where he is nearest to his sources, Mr Kramer can make a useful 
story, as he does for example in hewing to Max Putzel’s narrative of 
Masters’s publication of Spoon River m Reedy’s Mirror But anyone 
curious about the Chicago movement, or the individual participants in 
It, will probably want to avoid unnecessary labor by turning directly to 
the studies and memoirs lying behind Mr Kramer’s own account 
Du\e University Bernard I Duffey 

Santayana, Art, and Aesthetics By Jerome Ashmore Cleveland Press 

of Western Reserve University 1966 xii, 139 pp $5 00 

Santayana in “Apologia Pro Mente Sua” — his famous reply to his 
critics in The Philosophy of George Santayana, edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp — distinguishes between exposition and criticism Whereas ex- 
position presents the object of its concern — German philosophy, for ex- 
ample — in its own terms, criticism places the same object in a larger 
framework of discovery and judgment Irving Singer’s Santayana's 
Aesthetics (1957), which uses Dewey and C I Lewis as reflectors and 
formulates the author’s own aesthetics to redress the inadequacies of 
Santayana’s, is criticism with a vengeance Mr Ashmore’s study, which 
carefully sifts influences but eschews reflectors and which maintains 
throughout a scrupulous but sympathetic objectivity, is admittedly more 
exposition than criticism 

Other full-length expositions of Santayana have of course stressed his 
aesthetics Willard E Arnett’s Santayana and the Sense of Beauty (1955) 
and M M Kirkwood’s Santayana Saint of the Imagination (1961), as 
their titles indicate, find Beauty or Imagination “the figure in the carpet” 
of all his thinking Mr Ashmore differs from them in restricting his 
analysis to those writings of Santayana that specifically treat the aesthetic 
experience, poetry and its criticism, and a theory of art He examines 
these writings and topics in a generally chronological sequence, begin- 
ning with The Sense of Beauty (1896), grouping “Walt Whitman A 
Dialogue” (1890), Interpretations of Poetry and Religion (1900), “What 
is Aesthetics^” (1904), and Three Philosophical Poets (1910), then turn- 
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ing to Reason tn Art (1905), and finally disposing o£ “Penitent Art” 
(1922), “An Aesthetic Soviet” (1927), “The Mutability of Aesthetic 
Categories” (1925), “On My Friendly Critics” (1921), and Dominations 
and Powers (1951) in a brace of chapters entitled “Embellishments” and 
“Modifications ” 

As these chapters make clear, particularly the last, the later San- 
tayana was to some extent at odds with the earlier on “the doctrine of 
beauty as objectified pleasure, the levels of analysis of poetry, and the 
scope of the Life of Reason ” But Mr Ashmore minimizes the shift 
He maintains — and rightly, I think — that Santayana’s development, in 
all departments of his thought, was an unfolding of a few dichotomies 
implicit in the poetry of his student days and partly generated by the 
two worlds — Castilian vs Puritan-Transcendental — of his most impres- 
sionable years 

Mr Ashmore’s most convincing demonstration of the continuity 
despite variations between the American and the European Santayana 
IS in the comparison of what is said about the industrial and liberal arts 
in Dominations and Powers with what is said about the rational and 
fine arts in Reason in Art Difficult to improve upon in scholarly pre- 
cision are two statements in Mr Ashmore’s conclusion “In general 
Santayana’s aesthetic theory is individuahstically relative, hedonistic, 
contextuahstic, and voluntaristically non-cogmtive” and “most of his 
theory is not uniquely attributable to him but quite definitely is de- 
rivable from his contemporary psychology, from previous philosophy, 
and from previous literary criticism” 

Although Mr Ashmore explains how the later Santayana’s doctrine 
of essences helps account for the “modifications” he so expertly pin- 
points, the reader desires a fuller discussion of Santayana’s passage from 
psychology and ethics to epistemology and ontology as major interests 
The writing of Scepticism and Animal Faith and Realms of Being 
taught Santayana to view all aspects of the aesthetic transaction more 
from the perspectives of fiction and mystery than from those of fact and 
problem Mr Ashmore could have made this learning process more 
vivid without merely repeating Messrs Singer and Arnett or Mrs Kirk- 
wood 

University of Michigan Joe Lee Davis 

La Poetica dell’ Imagismo By Ruggero Bianchi Milan U Mursia 

[1965] 243 pp 

The Poetics of Imagism, written for Italian readers by Mr Bianchi, 
assistant in American literature at the University of Turin, is a book 
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made up o£ a preface, seven essays (some of them previously and sep- 
arately published in an earlier version), thirty pages of notes (mainly 
bibliographical), and an index of names Five of the essays are devoted 
to single authors (Hulme, Storer, Fenollosa, Pound, and Amy Lowell) , 
and these five essays are preceded by an introductory one entitled “The 
Imagist Adventure” and followed by a concluding one called “The 
Actuality of a Poetical Theory ” 

The author is mainly concerned with the American Imagists, with the 
aesthetic base of Imagism, and with illustrating some of the most sig- 
nificant aspects of Anglo-American Imagism, but he succeeds m outlining 
very adequately the whole movement, including the influences which led 
up to It and the literary effects which followed it He presents Imagism as 
“a most important connecting link between the most valuable accomplish- 
ments of the nineteenth century and the most significant contemporary 
production ” 

University of California, Santa Barbara J Chesley Mathews 

The Hound and Horn The History of a Literary Quarterly By 

Leonard Greenbaum The Hague Mouton 1966 275 pp guil 30 

The Hound and Horn was an unusual magazine for its times It had 
little or none of the financial worries of its contemporaries, Lincoln 
Kirstem, its principal editor, was guaranteed sufficient funds to pub- 
lish It “in a format that was both decorous and distinguished” Mr 
Greenbaum’s study of the magazine’s history from 1927 to 1934 is sober, 
workmanlike, and informative These characteristics certainly serve the 
purpose far more successfully than a flamboyant journalistic style or a 
misdirected sense of the Zeitgeist 

While The Hound and Horn displayed an illustrious list of con- 
tributors, it sponsored few new writers but was much more inclined to 
feature the talents of well-established ones As Mr Greenbaum has 
pointed out, The Hound and Horn adopted three literary-social move- 
ments during the late twenties and early thirties Humanism, Agrarian- 
ism, and Marxism It is important to note, as our author has put it, that 
the magazine had “a history of periodic commitments and withdrawals ” 
The reason was not so much that Kirstein’s tastes were uncertain, but that 
the ideas just did not bear editorial scrutiny too long The original idea 
was to make the magazine “a kind of Harvard American Mercury and 
London Criterion and North American Review all in one” But, at 
Kirstein’s insistence, The Hound and Horn left the Yard for the outside 
world The original issues, subtitled “A Harvard Miscellany,” had what 
Greenbaum calls “a built-in air of decorum and money ” 
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Expectedly, the review often featured the work of R P Blackmuf, 
who lived m the Harvard orbit, though he was not a student One of 
the most important pieces was a two-part essay by him on T S Eliot 
(1927-1928), in the 1928-1929 year of issue he and Bernard Bandler 
joined the editorial staff As a result of Bandler ’s influence, the journal 
began to discuss Humanism, this discussion was exhausted and dis- 
missed by the July-September, ^1930, issue The demise of the New 
York Dial spurred on the editors to take a more prominent role In 
early 1930 (Blackmur had left the editorial staff, though he continued 
to write for the journal), the prospects of merging with Philip Wheel- 
wright’s and James Burnham’s Symposium were considered but aban- 
doned 

In the 1930-1931 year, Allen Tate and Yvor Winters joined the staff 
Kirstem defined the magazine’s function as that of providing “as good 
technical criticism for intelligent laymen as possible, the minimum of 
rhetoric and rhapsody ” In the year 1932-1933, politics became the prin- 
cipal concern, both of the right and of the left This is not to suggest 
that The Hound and Horn was to become committed politically In- 
stead, It ceased publication in 1934, primarily because Kirstem had trans- 
ferred his interests to the ballet and could not sustain the magazine 
All of this and much more are given in Mr Greenbaum’s interesting 
study It should remain a basic source book of its subject for a long 
time Perhaps his only weakness is a slight tendency toward being naively 
impressed by everything sponsored by the magazine The Hound and 
Horn suffered from the usual vagaries of little-magazine history It 
was much more ambitious than most of them, but it moved from one 
preoccupation to another While it had an impressive format and a quite 
distinguished table of contents, it was uneasy and erratic and unin- 
structed The many good editors on its staff had to lead to some im- 
portant contributions, and these are of course worth the history of the 
magazines But it changed its directives so often that it cannot be con- 
sidered a great review, only an extremely interesting one 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Frederick J Hofpman 

The Poetic World of William Carlos Williams By Alan Ostrom 
With a Preface by Harry T Moore Carbondale and Edwardsville, 
111 Southern Illinois University Press [1966 ] xiv, 178 pp $4 95 

This book IS part of the series edited by Harry T Moore and called 
Crosscurrents Modern Critiques Its author is a poet-critic who teaches 
literature at Brooklyn College of the City University of New York 
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Though Mr Ostrom’s book is divided into four chapters, it is in fact 
a long continuous essay on Williams’s poetry, proceeding from topic to 
topic in a survey of what seem to Mr Ostrom the fundamental char- 
acteristics of Williams’s poetic theory and practice There are discussions 
of Williams’s ideas about poetic diction, prosody, the image, and the 
imagination, discussions of his attitudes toward nature and the American 
city, discussions of the theme of sexual experience in his work, discussions 
of his notion of the relation between the poem and reality, discussions 
of the continuity of his work with the romantic tradition, discussions 
of his differences from Pound, Eliot, and Stevens, discussions of his 
reconciliation of local and universal truth, and discussions of the theme 
of dissociation or “divorce” in his work Mr Ostrom ’s treatment of 
these topics is illustrated by abundant quotations from Williams’s theo- 
retical statements in his prose and by many citations of poems or parts 
of poems The texts from the poetry are analyzed, sometimes at length, 
as examples of one aspect or another of Williams’s work 

There is much of value in Mr Ostrom’s book A love for Williams’s 
poetry is strongly apparent as the driving power behind the book and is 
one of Its most attractive qualities Such openness to Williams’s work 
IS of great value in the current revaluation of his place in American 
literature Moreover, much that Mr Ostrom says about the underlying 
presuppositions of Williams’s poetry is accurate, and theie are many 
sensitive discussions of particular texts, for example the analysis of 
“Between Walls,” or of “The Raper from Passenack,” or of the two 
versions of “The Locust Tree in Flower” 

I have, nevertheless, some reservations about this book, reservations 
partly about what Mr Ostrom says, partly about what he leaves unsaid 
To state some of these reservations briefly will perhaps suggest direc- 
tions for further consideration of Williams’s work 

In spite of the fact that Mr Ostrom quotes Williams’s affirmation 
that “it is NOT to hold the mirror up to nature that the artist performs 
his work,” and in spite of the fact that he discusses in various places 
Williams’s idea that the poem is a thing m action, nevertheless he tends 
to remain faithful in his own critical language to the traditional notion 
that literature “represents” or “copies” nature For example, he speaks 
of the way Williams “comes very close to Pound’s (early) idea of the 
morality of art deriving from the accuracy of its representation” (p 
48), or says Williams “chooses from his observation diose details that 
make an accurate replica of his actual world” (p 55), or describes “The 
Bull” as “a clear picture of a minute corner of the natural world” (p 71) 
It IS extremely difficult to avoid representational terms, so ingrained are 
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they in our thinking about literature, but the fact is that Williams meant 
and practiced what he said (said most fully in the prose sections of 
Spring and All [1923]) Words in his poems are not pictures of reality, 
but nodes of linguistic energy which have been “dynamized,” as he puts 
It, by the things they name, and are now independent, active entities 
These entities may be combined to create a poem which is a thing in 
Itself, free of other things, and with a movement of its own which is 
“intrinsic, undulant, a physical more than literary character” (“Author’s 
Introduction” to The Wedge [1944]) 

Distorting Williams’s notion of the relation of the poem to reality, 
giving less than full emphasis to his dynamic theory of language, and 
often forgetting the way his poems are temporal movements rather 
than “mosaic” patterns, Mr Ostrom also for the most part ignores or 
obscures the fundamental action which organizes Williams’s work 
This movement is repeated again and again in various forms throughout 
his writing It is the action of growth whereby a flower, a tree, a woman, 
a poem, or a culture rises out of the darkness of “the unfathomable ground 
/ where we walk daily,” takes form m the light, and in that flowering 
reveals momentarily the evasive presence which Williams calls “the 
radiant gist” To treat Williams more or less exclusively as a poet of 
horizontal organization is to miss the temporal rhythm of ascent which 
structures his work A final reservation Mr Ostrom’s discussion fails 
to cite two works by Williams which are relevant or even necessary to a 
full understanding of his poetry In the American Grain and Pictures 
from Brueghel Though he refers to The Desert Music as an example 
of the “weakness” of some of Williams’s late work (a judgment with 
which I disagree), he does not even mention one of Williams’s greatest 
poems, “Asphodel, That Greeny Flower” His treatment of the poet 
is incomplete in that it is based almost wholly on The Collected Earlier 
Poems, The Collected Later Poems, Paterson, the Selected Essays, and 
The Selected Letters 

Johns Hopkins University J Hillis Miller 

Thomas Wolfe Memoir of a Friendship By Robert Raynolds Austin, 

Tex University of Texas Press [1965] viu, 154 pp $475 

When Loo\ Homeward, Angel appeared, Robert Raynolds, at the time 
editor of a business publication and author of a novel, wrote a favorable 
review for Scribners and later sent Wolfe a copy of his own novel 
Wolfe responded with a note, they soon met, and from that time until 
Wolfe’s death the resulting friendship was a major force in Raynolds’s 
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life and, he claims, a significant force in Wolfe’s as well “ I believe 
that each time we met I somehow gave him renewed confidence in his 
worth and in his work ” This short book, completed just before 
Raynolds’s death in 1965, is his sentimental memoir of the friendship 
He offers few literary insights, indeed, hardly mentions individual 
books, much of the memoir is occupied with the trivia of the associa- 
tion what they ate, how many beers they drank, sightseeing together, 
Wolfe’s clothes, his reactions to strangers and to children, his easily 
bruised sensibilities, and speculations about what Wolfe was thinking 
Conversations are reconstructed, presumably verbatim, though there 
IS no indication that Raynolds relied on journals or notes Assuming 
accurate reporting, these comments of Wolfe may be the most interest- 
ing feature of the book, whether upon Maxwell Perkins’s pruning 
(“God, they cut my heart out*”), on learning to write, on the profession 
of writing (“It’s the greatest thing in the world to be a writer*”), or his 
own tribulations Also worth noting is Raynolds’s conviction that 
Wolfe’s makeup included a strong religious strain, that he rejected com- 
munism and naziism with equal disdain, and that he hastened his own 
death by overwork 

The text includes a few previously unpublished letters from Wolfe 
to Raynolds 

Clemson University H Morris Cox 

Frontier Eden The Literary Career of Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 

By Gordon Bigelow Gainesville, Fla University of Florida Press 

[1966 ] xvii, 162 pp $6 50 

Although other work received substantial recognition, Marjorie Rawl- 
ings’s reputation as a writei rests primarily on The Yearling (1938) and 
Cross Cree\ (1942) The novel tells the story of Jody Baxter and his 
family, who live satisfymgly but precariously in the Florida scrub, the 
boy Jody manfully survives, for him a tragic shock, the shooting of his 
pet deer, whose depredations in the garden threaten the livelihood of 
the family Cross Cree\, rich in description and anecdote, is an exuberant 
account of Marjorie Rawlings’s life at her grove near Orange Lake Then 
there are a number of notable short stories, one of which, “Bennie and the 
Bird Dogs,” may justly be considered a classic of its kind 

In view of the acclaim which was hers for a time— election to the 
National Academy of Arts and Letters and a Pulitzer Prize— surprisingly 
little critical and scholarly attention has been paid to her work We may 
ask whether there is really a deficiency m the quality of the achievement, 
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or whether her way o£ seeing and taking her world has not been the 
fashion, perhaps thought not sufHciently profound The mood and tone 
are rather persistently that of sympathetic humor, from tender to 
boisterous, rather than of caustic satire, of brave triumph rather than 
despairing defeat, of loving celebration rather than bitter alienation 

Gordon Bigelow’s able, sound, and thorough study is therefore the 
more welcome, breaking an undeserved silence in critical response He 
skilfully details Marjorie Rawlings’s literary career, from failure to suc- 
cess to relative neglect, with illuminating discussion of her struggles to 
find her right subjects, themes, voice The appraisals of her accomplish- 
ments are thoughtfully balanced and fair The choice of title is felicitous 
Frontier Eden, with its land and waters, flora, fauna, and people, its 
primitive hardships and compelling beauty, evokes the best m Marjorie 
Rawlings’s writings That Mr Bigelow implies no ironies in the title 
may for some suggest a lack of depth in the writings under discussion, 
serpents like moccasins and rattlesnakes are less ominously disturbing 
than the Prince of Darkness Mr Bigelow, who himself has an enrich- 
ing knowledge of the region, justly believes that the books transcend the 
limits of locale, speaking a language which is more than dialect The 
scholarly and critical integrity of this study is informed by an awareness 
of these larger issues and by an understanding of pertinent American 
literary traditions 

Particularly grateful must be those who knew Marjorie Rawlings, 
who knew her for the perceptive, vivid, generous woman she was 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Clifford Lyons 

William Faulkner A^Studv in Huma nism, from Metaphor to_ Dis- 
course By Joseph Gold Norman, Okia University^f Oklahoma 

Press [1966] X, 205 pp $495 

Joseph Gold’s William Faul\ner is a thoughtful and — considering 
the present postureoFFaulkner criticism — courageous study, emphasizing 
the novels written after 1940 and advanang two theses The first is 
that Faulkner is a humanist, by which Mr Gold means one interested in 
the possibilities and potential majesty of man and the opportunities and 
variety of life This humanism is, he believes, a religious, though not 
a theological, view of man and is consistent throughout Faulkner’s writ- 
ing The second thesis is that the primary difference between the early 
and late novels is one of method and emphasis rather than of idea 
Faulkner made what Mr Gold calls “a move from the making of myth 
to the construction of allegory,” and thereby lowered the artistic quality 
of his work 
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Mr Gold’s study begins with brief explications of some of the early 
works and is particularly excellent on Absalom, Absalom f and good on 
"The Bear” as a transition work He then examines the later novels m 
detail He finds Requiem for a Nun Faulkner’s poorest novel, but he 
regards all the works after Go Down, Moses as failures, except for the 
final comic novel. The Reivers These failures result, he thinks, from 
the intrusion of the author in rhetorical passages — both in his own person 
and in the voices of his characters— from the inclusion of ideas not di- 
rectly related to the action of the stories, and from a corruption of 
style 

This study of a very uneven writer is itself flawed in two major 
respects Mr Gold depends on one of his articles about The Hamlet, 
published in Wisconsin Studies, without reprinting it Since the article 
is available to only a limited number of the readers, his comments on the 
“Snopes Trilogy” seem to suffer initial truncation In an effort to con- 
trast the early work with the late, he tends to overstate the differences 
For example, on page 41, in comparing A Fable and Light tn August, 
statements are made that are so exaggerated that they approach false- 
hood — as instances, the claim that there are no long speeches, no rhetoric, 
and little description m Light tn August Yet, despite these exaggera- 
tions, what Mr Gold says about the fundamental difference in the 
methods in the two novels seems well observed and well expressed 
In pointing out that Faulkner’s sense of his public mission finally 
stood between him and his private artistry, that he moved “from the 
creativity of his imagination towards the contrivances of his intellect,” 
Mr Gold has made a contribution to the criticism of Faulkner that will 
not be popular but is important as the substitution of critical judgment 
for the too common unqualified adulation of the later novels 

U mversity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill C Hugh Holman 

Say That We Saw Spain Die Literary Consequence s of the Spanish 
Civil W mx^F>v John M Muste Seattle University of Washington 
Press [1966] xi, 208 pp $595 

The title of John Muste’s book, taken from a poem by Edna St Vin- 
cent Millay, is more appropriate than the subtitle because the first 
suggests passionate response and the second promises scholarly com- 
pleteness and whatever objectivity is possible on a topic that continues to 
attract the politically committed This is very much a book with a 
thesis “The literature of the Spanish War is important because it re- 
flects both the idealism and the disillusion of the writers who had 
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seen it as a holy war ” The writers m this case are not Roman Catholics, 
who often did see the struggle as a holy war, but rather Americans 
and Britishers who entered Spain as Marxists and left it, Mr Muste al- 
leges, convinced that no ideology is worth the horrors of war Only 
those literary consequences which bear upon the pacifistic thesis are 
discussed 

The result is a study remarkable more for its generosity of spirit 
than for its contributions to our knowledge of literature and politics 
Mr Muste can be criticized on two points In the first place, many of 
those who went to Spam as socialists, e g , George Orwell, did not aban- 
don their belief m socialism The most significant novel of the war, 
Andre Malraux’s UEspotr, which Mr Muste barely mentions, is by no 
means the product of disillusionment Although his analysis of minor 
writers, like Edwin Rolfe and John Cornford, is perceptive and just, Mr 
Muste insists that Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls is a failure 
for ideological difficulties that are not so much in the novel as in its 
critic In the second place, Mr Muste himself seems unsatisfied with the 
restrictions imposed by his thesis He refers briefly to Roy Campbell 
and other men who affirmed General Franco’s Movtmiento Nactonal 
The selected bibliography extends far beyond the rather limited range of 
the text But Wyndham Lewis and a number of French and German 
writers (Bernanos, Claudel, Mauriac, Brecht, Regler, Renn) deserve 
serious consideration if Mr Muste’s large generalizations are to be tested 
by the literary evidence 

What we have m Say That We Saw Spam Die is a moral statement 
comparable in intent if not in quality to Goya’s Los Desastres de la 
Guerra The scholar is admirable but the scholarship is not up to the level 
of Hugh D Ford’s recent book, A Poets' War British Poets and the 
Spanish Civil War 

Amherst College Allen Guttmann 

CouNTEE Cullen and the Negro Renaissance By Blanche E Ferguson 

New York Dodd, Mead [1966] ix, 213 pp $500 

The title, Countee Cullen and the Negro Renaissance, makes promises 
the book does not deliver and arouses expectations it does not fulfil 
As biography, the book is hopelessly obsessed by an image of its subject 
that onlv the subject’s blindest friends can find appealing As criticism, 
It eschews examples and illustrations and meaningful comparisons and 
contrasts As history, it is what Henry Ford is credited with saying his- 
tory was some decades back it’s bunk As writing, it is juvenile at the 
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level of “This is our hero See how good and kind he is,” though it is 
obvious that the writing was not meant for children 

But the book begins as near to the beginning as it gets to anything — 
when Countee Porter is eleven, and is adopted by a childless couple, 
and assumes the Cullen name (The book gives no evidence of a formal 
adoption ) Where he was born and who his parents were is not even 
speculated on The orphaned, or abandoned, child took over the Cullens 
completely, and at least the Reverend Cullen took him over too The 
boy did well in school, showed “early promise,” and at fifteen or sixteen 
was already writing poetry of sufficient merit to win minor prizes and 
get published Shortly he was going more or less regularly to Europe on 
those summer trips a grateful congregation financed for the Reverend 
Cullen Countee soaked up European culture in great heart-stopping 
draughts, and it was then that he first felt torn between being a “poet” 
and a “Negro poet” In Pans, he felt at home, and “soon learned the 
places that served the best onion soup, and he quickly acquired the 
habit of stopping in for this delicacy after an evening’s entertainment” 
(So much for the writing) In Rome, he made pilgrimages to the 
Protestant cemetery and wept at the grave of Keats 

It was to Pans that he returned after the breakup of his marriage to 
Yolande DuBois, the only daughter of the great WEB DuBois We 
learn nothing either of why they married, or of why the marriage was 
dissolved The wedding, however, was brilliant, and, recounted here, it 
gives the author an opportunity to make another of her catalogs of names 
then well known as belonging to some of the prime movers of the 
Negro Renaissance And, indeed, that is about all Mrs Ferguson does 
with that stirring decade when American Negro art, encouraged by the 
praise of such writers and critics as H L Mencken, V F Calverton, 
Paul Green, and Carl Van Doren, first won the attention of the Ameri- 
can public, and the Negro became the main theme of a host of serious 
novelists and dramatists, including Sherwood Anderson, Eugene O’Neill, 
and DuBose Heyward There is no assessment of the period, no attempt 
to put It in either its social or its aesthetic context, no suggestion that, 
going commercial purely, it blunted more talent than it sharpened and 
blighted more careers than it brought to birth That decade deserves 
better than this 

And so, indeed, does Cullen He was no genius, but he was a poet 
of fine if fragile talent, and he deserves a better biography than this 
saccharine, watery account 

National Endowment for the Humanities Saunders Redding 
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The Added Dimension The Art and Mind of Flannery O'Connor 

Edited by Melvin J Friedman and Lewis A Lawson New York 

Fordham University Press [1966] xvii, 309 pp $695 

Few writers who have died young and in the midst of work have 
been so immediately honored by memorial and critical essays as has 
Flannery O’Connor The unity and concentration of her two novels 
and two collections of short stones make a small body of fiction highly 
accessible to critics Its excellence justifies their attention This present 
omnium-gatherum is an important contribution from which later critics 
may well begin The ten critical essays complement one another without 
being redundant, although frequently the same passages from Miss 
O’Connor’s lectures and articles are cited to support differing views 

The themes identified by Frederick J Hoffman in the initial essay — 
redemption, Christ, and prophecy — set the lesson studied in the sub- 
sequent essays Broadly, the problem of belief separates the contributors 
into those who do (wholly or in part) and those who do not share with 
Miss O’Connor a religious orientation the former explicate in her own 
terms, the latter, while at times less accurate, raise acute questions 
For example. Sister M Bernetta Quinn understands that in The Violent 
Bear It Away the struggle of the backwoods boy Tar water to accept his 
vocation as prophet is not intended to eventuate in love, but it is love 
which Louis Rubin persuasively demands as essential to redeem the 
failure of Tarwater’s uncle, Rayber, modern man, who can neither save 
the boy from prophecy nor win him for rationalism Nathan A Scott, 
Jr, and Father Harold C Gardiner analyze Miss O’Connor’s vision of 
reality embodied in grotesquerie which circles back on itself to reach 
by cotncidentia oppositorum sacred meaning in the profane This ap- 
proach IS further specified by Miss O’Connor in her own lecture “Some 
Aspects of the Grotesque in Southern Literature,” heretofore unpub- 
lished except in a college magazine These elucidations qualify the 
analysis of imagery by Irving Malm, who calls “wise blood” com- 
pulsive narcissism, not, as Miss O’Connor seems to intend, the God-im- 
planted compulsion to worship which drives Haze Motes without regard 
for comforts or proprieties Such contrasts in interpretation should 
stimulate other careful readings of the movement of natural and super- 
natural grace which Caroline Gordon identifies as the architectural 
principle controlling Miss O’Connor’s fiction Further perspectives in 
relation to region and structure are offered by C Hugh Holman and 
P Albert Duhamel Except for Mr Malm’s essay, the only other spe- 
cific study of Miss O’Connor’s language in this volume is Mr Friedman’s 
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brief survey of dominant objects, of things which become “hierophantic” 
in the fiction The collection thus emphasizes more fully the meanings 
achieved by Miss O’Connor than the methods of achievement 

In the final third of the book the editors turn to Miss O’Connor her- 
self and include selections from her correspondence with a friend, Wil- 
liam Sessions, and excerpted statements on the “formative influences” 
in her life Catholicism, the South, and the writer’s craft Out of this 
assortment sound the gaiety, irony, humility, judgment, and inviolate 
honesty which constitute the power of Miss O’Connor as person and 
artist 

Valuable additions are the account of her literary reputation by Mr 
Friedman in the introduction and the bibliography compiled by Mr 
Lawson as exhaustively as possible at this time 

Salem College Louise Y Gossett 

Theodore Roethke An Introduction to the Poetry By Karl Malkoff 
New York Columbia University Press 1966 x, 245 pp $675 

Critical interest in the poetry of Theodore Roethke of any detailed 
sort began with Kenneth Burke’s brilliant, lengthy essay in the Winter 
1950 issue of the Sewanee Review, but it was rather slow in getting under 
way At the time of his death m 1963, however, Roethke had won the 
top American literary prizes, and critical appraisals of his work were 
appearing with greater frequency Though miscellaneous articles of 
real value, a book of essays, and a small monograph have now been 
devoted to the poet, Mr MalkoflE’s is the first full-length study by a single 
commentator, and it is a very good one 

As his subtitle indicates, Mr MalkofI has planned his book as an in- 
troduction to Roethke’s poetry, and he carries out his aims with direct- 
ness and great thoroughness His opening chapter discusses as much 
biographical background as seems relevant to a detailed treatment of 
his author’s books and individual poems Roethke’s poetry cannot be 
properly understood without some sense of the life behind and in it, 
and Mr Malkoff has given his reader just the right proportion of it for 
his critical purposes 

Once beyond this preliminary material, Mr Malkoff moves im- 
mediately into the world of the poems, which he discusses chronolog- 
ically and thematically in six chapters As a reader of individual poems, 
he IS sensitive, intelligent, and tasteful, his points are made deftly While 
he is comprehensive, he carefully avoids any kind of laborious over- 
reading of the texts The themes and techniques of Roethke’s verse, the 
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traditional and experimental aspects of it, are clearly shown in the course 
of their development 

Two particular parts of this study seem to me worth singling out for 
special attention The first of them is Mr Malkoff’s handling of the re- 
markable and admittedly difficult sequence of “developmental” poems of 
childhood which Roethke published in The Lost Son and Praise to the 
Endf and later included as one group m Words for the Wind In his 
letters, Roethke frequently says that no one has “done” these poems, 
elicited the overall design, or come to grips with the full complexity 
of images and meanings Mr Malkoff addressed himself to this task 
and has written a valuable commentary, for which readers, teachers, 
and future critics must be grateful 

The second part of the volume I should like to call notice to is the 
way in which religious and mystical themes are treated Mr Malkoff 
has talked over Roethke’s reading in philosophy and religion with the 
poet’s widow and with Stanley Kunitz, from what could be learned about 
this subject he has judiciously suggested the theological and visionary 
framework that most enlightens the reading of Roethke’s mystical 
poems There is a danger, of course, in such a method of attributing 
to the poet a larger interest in ideas and a more considerable learning 
than he possessed, but Mr Malkoff in general skirts these perils success- 
fully Paul Tillich, Martin Buber, and Jacob Boehme are used to il- 
luminate the metaphysical conflicts central to the later poems 

Mr Malkoff’s “introduction” is, then, more than what it so modestly 
claims to be No one who cares for Roethke’s poetry can afford to miss it 

University of Illinois, Chicago Circle Ralph J Mills, Jr 

Tough, Sweet & Stuffy An Essay on Modern American Prose Styles 
By Walker Gibson Bloomington, Ind Indiana University Press 
[1966] Xll, 179 pp $450 

The chief virtue of this unorganized and insufficiently meditated 
book is that it addresses, intermittently, a good subject, so that in agree- 
ing with Its truisms and correcting, page by page, the errors of judg- 
ment, failures of perception, and a certain amount of sheer misinforma- 
tion, you can remind yourself of various useful matters You can even 
combine some familiar things in new ways For example, a chapter-long 
analysis of what the author presents as the “striking” and in some respects 
“astonishing” stylistic differences between the opening of A Modem 
Instance (misdated) and A Farewell to Arms reveals instead exactly 
the opposite a similarity in basic grammar and function so marked 
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that one may realize more particularly than before how Hemingway’s 
extraordinary style came as a further refinement of a long-established 
American style of descriptive narration — there is a close parallel in our 
tradition of descriptive painting, and the Howells passage quite ob- 
viously composes a highly stylized panorama entitled “peace and plenty” 
— and how too, this common style was not exclusively the invention of 
the author of Huckleberry Finn, as students are sometimes allowed to 
suppose 

Tough, Sweet & Stuffy is offered as “An Essay on Modern American 
Prose Styles ” In fact it is a good deal less The single American prose 
style discussed at length is that of first-person narration, the examples 
selected—Hemingwav’s Frederic Henry, Bellow’s Augie March, War- 
ren’s Jack Burden, Wright Morris’s Earl Horter of Lope Among the 
Cannibals, Salinger’s Zooey, Hayden Carruth’s “narrator” in Appendix 
all use this, at present, rather exhausted narrative convention 
(Calling As I Lay Dying “a distinguished early example” of this con- 
vention, hardly new when it was used in Walden and Moby-Dic\, does 
not increase confidence in the book’s grasp of its chosen materials ) 
The other two kinds of verbal expression chiefly discussed, advertising 
copy and “officialese,” are not in any proper sense prose styles at all They 
aim only at manipulation, not also at truth But Mr Gibson’s view of 
effectiveness and virtue in writing is similarly one-sided, being occu- 
pied only with affective mannerisms “I don’t care how ‘right’ he is 
he’s got to be nice to me* ’’—that is his stated rule (p 19) It seems 
grossly insufficient for the serious analysis of style 

Bryn Mawr College Warner Bertkoff 

The Spanish American Reception of United States Fiction, 1920-1940 
By Arnold Chapman University of California Publications in 
Modern Philology, Vol 77 Berkeley and Los Angeles University of 
California Press 1966 226 pp $500 

The author of this book, appropriately dedicated to Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, IS professor of Spanish at the University of California at Berke- 
ley The volume is divided into four mam parts “Voices of the Fron- 
tier” (Bret Harte, Mark Twain, James Oliver Curwood, and Jack Lon 
don) , “New Pioneers” (Waldo Frank and Sherwood Anderson) , “The 
Generation of 1930” (John Dos Passes, Theodore Dreiser, and Sinclair 
Lewis) , and “The Darkening Stream” (William Faulkner, Erskme Cald- 
well, Louisa May Alcott, and Pearl S Buck) Incidentally, Louisa Alcott 
seems to be in rather strange company here 
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The author makes it clear that North American writers were seldom 
read in the original and that, more often than not, the translators were 
baffled by the American idiom In such cases their rendering does a 
distinct disservice to the writers of the United States 

It is interesting to note that many times the impetus to make a critical 
appraisal of North American writers came from France, and translations 
and criticism generally from Spam, where the Revista de Occidente 
figures prominently As one might expect, Buenos Aires was the scene 
of the greatest activity in Spanish America, with the magazine Sur 
and the newspaper La Nacwn in the vanguard In Argentina the prin- 
cipal writers concerned were Pedro Henriquez Urena, Jorge Luis Borges, 
and Julio Fingerit Chile comes next, with the Editorial Ercilla and 
the writers Mariano Latorre and Ernesto Montenegro (one of the most 
competent translators) Other countries were principally represented 
by one person Jorge Manach, for example, in Cuba, Jose Carlos Maria- 
tegui in Peru, Baldomero Sanin Cano in Colombia, and Genero Fer- 
nandez-MacGregor in Mexico 

The author disclaims any attempt to allow “this study to turn pri- 
marily into a study of influences,” and this is understandable, for it 
would mean another book And yet he shows himself capable of doing 
jUst this in the section on Waldo Frank, which might well be called 
“Waldo Frank and Eduardo Mallea ” The political side of the coin is 
not brought to light by Mr Chapman As a case in point, he does not 
enter into the question whether leftists among the United States novelists 
held a special attraction for Spanish Americans, or whether Waldo 
Frank’s criticism of the United States endeared him to the Latin Ameri- 
cans 

The extensive bibliography (pp 195-226) is a valuable study in itself 
It is divided into “Translations, Spain”, “Translations, Spanish America”, 
and “Criticism, Spanish America (chronological) ” There is no index 

Arnold Chapman has rendered a distinct service to scholars and 
other interested parties by making possible a better understanding of 
Spanish American attitudes toward the United States, and by showing us 
the appreciation, south of the Rio Grande, of an important period of 
American literature 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Sturgis E Leavitt 
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From West to East Studies in the Literature of the American West 

By Robert Edson Lee Urbana, 111 University of Illinois Press 1966 

X, 172 pp $5 00 

Every commentator upon the American Western movement has been 
forced to admit that its literary record has not lived up to expectations 
In this study Mr Lee has attempted to assign reasons for this disappoint- 
ing failure, and has tried to analyze the chronic inability of Western 
Avriters to produce an imaginative record worthy of the grandeur of the 
Western movement His conclusion, briefly stated, is the interesting one 
that though firsthand experience of the West was necessary for the 
Western writer, Eastern experience was also necessary in order to give 
him the requisite detachment needed to write about the West success- 
fully Eastern demands upon the Western writer, however, were such 
that he could not speak truthfully about the West, but was forced in one 
way or another to pander to Eastern expectations and to write not about 
the West itself but about what Easterners expected the West to be 
In this series of essays on Lewis and Clark, Timothy Flint and James Hall, 
Washington Irving and Francis Parkman, Mark Twain, Willa Gather, 
and Bernard DeVoto, Mr Lee convincingly demonstrates how each was 
forced to make a choice between the literary ‘Values” of the East and 
the honest presentation of the facts of Western life and, sadly, how each 
chose the East The controlling image of his book, he says in his be- 
ginning chapter, is that of “Western man straddling his vast empire in 
splendor, yet standing with his back to the West and looking eastward 
with awe and reverence toward his superannuated past ” The idea is an 
intriguing one, and Mr Lee is at his best when discussing just how his 
various subjects made the choice, whether by substituting more correct 
and elegant diction for the Western idiom (as did Irving and Twain), 
by using the West only as a romantic backdrop for essentially non- 
Western concerns (as did Flint and Hall), or, as all did to one degree 
or another, by telling the East not the truth, but what it wanted to be- 
lieve was the truth 

One may wonder, though, if the literary record of the American 
Western movement may safely be judged only by the criterion of realism, 
and, therefore, whether the merit of Western writers can be justly esti- 
mated on the basis of their faithful adherence to Western life It is at least 
possible to argue — as Mr Lee briefly mentions in his last chapter — that 
fiction about the West has only rarely been concerned with the actual 
facts of the Western movement The problem is, simply, that Mr Lee’s 
thesis seems to depend upon a fairly clear notion of what Western writ- 
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ing should have in fact been like, and of course this is impossible to 
state with any certainty From West to East needs, in my opinion, a 
more comprehensive theoretical frame, but the details of the picture it 
paints are fascinating and clearly drawn 

Yale University James K Folsom 

The American Western Novel By James K Folsom New Haven, 

Conn College & University Press [1966] 224 pp $450 

Murmuring a little at the “low critical esteem” in which “Westerns” 
are held (especially in comparison with their natural competitors for 
popular favor, the detective story and science fiction), James K Folsom 
sets out on a mild campaign to redress the balance In The American 
Western Novel he uses the terms “Western novel” and “Westerns” al- 
most interchangeably, but it is apparent that his case (insofar as he 
argues at all) must rest on those novels which have some pretension to 
being considered as “art” As for the typical charge against Western 
fiction, namelv, that it “falsifies” life, his answer is that Western novels 
ought not to be tested for penny-realism, in order to be understood, they 
“must be interpreted in terms of parable ” 

Exhibits begin with Cooper One need not believe, with Mr Folsom, 
that “the reputation of the first great American novelist, James Fenimore 
Cooper, depends today, and has always depended, on his studies of the 
West ” But Cooper was one of the first writers of American fiction to 
deal memorably with the concept of property as well as the nature of 
law and justice on the frontier Cooper it was also who conferred on the 
genre such philosophical dignity as it possesses There follows a dis- 
cussion of the theme of “The Garden of the Lord,” with some analysis 
of threats to its existence, including the precious bane of “civilization ” 
Illustrations here are from Conrad Richter, Edna Ferber, A B Guthrie 
Full treatment is given to the stereotype of the cowboy — a taciturn, 
“insightful” man possessed of a skill, a “loner,” a man prone on occasion 
to take the law into his own hands Often his extra-legal moves prove 
beneficent, as in Owen Wister’s The Virginian, but vigilante “justice” 
may go tragically astray, as it does in Walter Clark’s The Ox-Bow Inci- 
dent A chapter on “The Vanishing American” pays particular attention 
to Hamlin Garland’s serious study of the Indian and to Zane Grey’s 
fiction, which, although ostensibly concerned with rehabilitating the 
Indian, in fact exploits and sentimentalizes him to the point of becoming 
“escape literature of the most insidious kind ” A final chapter points up 
the “agrarian myth” and the disenchantment that lay m wait for people 
who went West to “grow up with the country” 
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Many types o£ characters throng Mr Folsom's pages mountain- 
men, miners, oil prospectors, horse-traders, “nesters,” sheep-grazers, 
educators, missionaries, miscellaneous “bad-men ” All these are united 
geographically but in virtually no other way Prosperity and euphoria 
are soon jeopardized by irreconcilable conflicts, paradoxes, ironies Good 
new ways of life spell the death of good old ways “the right to farm 
and the right to hunt are mutually incompatible”, grazing sheep crop 
grass too closely for the welfare of cattle, mountain-men lose out to 
technology Casualties abound as the “right of empire” treads down 
the “right of soil” and many once-successful enterprises in effect vanish 
into the sunset Nostalgia is a frequent end product of the Westward 
expansion — and a prized ingredient in the Western novels which are 
the stuff of Mr Folsom’s book 

It is mainly a very good book substantial, organized, documented, 
persuasive One is slightly disquieted by certain stylistic mannerisms, an 
occasional solecism, the excessive and loose use of the word “symbolic,” 
and a curious obsession with the phrase ''ubt sunt'' Yet in general Mr 
Folsom writes a firm-textured prose as he pursues his way zestfully 
through leagues of selected fiction dealing (mainly) with trans-Missis- 
sippi operations from simplest frontier days to the time when it became 
standard practice to detain a mustang by means of airplane and truck 
Wesleyan University Alexander Cowie 

John Bunyan in America By David E Smith Bloomington, Ind 

Indiana University Press [1966] xii, 144 pp $300 

David Smith has followed up his admirable article in the Bulletin 
of the New Yor\ Public Library (Dec, 1962) on the “Publication of 
John Bunyan’s Works in America” with a monograph on their effect 
Americans indeed were affected, both by Bunyan’s own writing and by 
books for which Pilgrim's Progress served as model Mr Smith’s “con- 
servative study,” as he describes his work, lies midway between the tra- 
dition of essays on “influence” and the present vogue for the examination 
of myth in metaphors 

John Bunyan in America is influenced by both schools In an ex- 
cellently constructed foreword and descriptions of particular imitations 
of Pilgrim's Progress the author shows how Bunyan’s exemplar was made 
to serve nineteenth-century attacks on theological modernism and mil- 
lennialism Even the antislavery movement drafted the Old Puritan 
into Its ranks From Joseph Morgan’s The Kingdom of Basaruah 
(1715) to E E Cummings’s The Enormous Room (1922) authors have 
continued to make Bunyan new If books like William R Weeks’s The 
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Pilgrim's Progress in the Nineteenth Century (1826, enlarged ed, 1849) 
and the anonymously authored Pilgrim's Progress in the Last Days 
(1843) do not pop alive again at the touch of Mr Smith’s wand, they 
are at least made known to remind us that Hawthorne’s “The Celestial 
Railroad” (1843) was in its own day, as Mr Smith puts it, “no innova- 
tion” 

The greatest space is given to a discussion of Bunyan’s impact on 
America’s prime svmbolist The emphasis is deserved Hawthorne, for 
clarification, owned at least two copies of Pilgrim's Progress, each pos 
session dating from his childhood One was the 1817 edition published 
by Isaiah Thomas, Jr, in Boston, the other is one I have not seen but 
which was exhibited a few years ago in India by a descendant as the copy 
which Hawthorne owned from the age of eight It is perhaps not 
exact that Hawthorne wandered as a boy through the woods at Raymond, 
Maine, ^'Pilgrim's Progress in hand,” but the book may well have been 
in mind Mr Smith would have us believe that he still kept it in mind 
when he wrote Fanshawe, The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithe dale Ro- 
mance “The primary importance of ‘The Celestial Railroad’ as a 
measure of Hawthorne’s own development as a writer,” he decides about 
a tale whose prototype is unquestioned, “is that it gave him the identity 
of a hero he was to use, with variation, again and again That hero is 
not Bunyan’s Christian, he is Bunyan’s Ignorance, and he strides or 
falters, in the later romances, along the pathways of a wilderness he 
scarcely understands ” “TA(? Scarlet Letter Mr Smith says in reintro- 
ducing this classic, “may be regarded as a legend about the progress of 
some pilgrims in New England ” Mr Smith is not so conservative 
as he claims, he has an alert mind and he takes chances His use of 
both parts of Pilgrim's Progress as a magnet for the deeper significances 
of Hawthorne’s fiction is invariably sumulating but not always irresist- 
ible 

The decline of the influence of Bunyan came in the aftermath of the 
Civil War, and was reflected by Huck Finn’s comment on Pilgrim's 
Progress that, “The statements was interesting, but tough ” They could 
be tenderized In a brilliant chapter about Little Women, Mr Smith 
shows how Pilgrim's Progress became the rulebook for the game of life 
for the four March girls on pilgrimage, as their play world became the 
real world Nothing better has been written on Little Women than Mr 
Smith’s demonstration of how John Bunyan was metamorphosed into 
Louisa May Alcott 

Yale University Norman Holmes Pearson 
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The Seacoast of Bohemia An Account of Eatly Carmel By Frank- 
lin Walker San Francisco The Book Club of California 1966 

129 pp $18 00 (to members only) 

In June, 1966, Franklin Walker retired from his professorship of 
English at Mills College This emeritization, together with the publica- 
tion of the present volume, jusufies a few words of biography Born 
in 1900, Walker graduated at the University of Arizona He then was 
a Rhodes scholar, and these years of foreign experience were important, 
making him something of a cosmopolite, and turning him into an 
indefatigable and highly intelligent traveler, along with his wife Imo- 
gene, also a professor of English at Mills In spite of this European 
trend, which has always kept him from narrow provincialism, Walke^ 
turned to American literature, and its Western aspects, especially in 
California He served with the faculties of San Diego State College and 
the University of Oregon (besides a hitch as major with the U S Air 
Force), and then in 1946 went to Mills His books include Fran\ Norris 
(1932), San Francisco's Literary Frontier (1939), and A Literary History 
of Southern California (1950) His Jac\ London and the Klondike has 
recently appeared 

The Seacoast of Bohemia, though in comparison with some of 
Walker’s others may be termed minor, continues in his tradition of 
throwing light upon different areas of the Californian literary develop- 
ment Its concern is the literary colony at Carmel in the decade before 
World War I, from “the last day of a sunny June in 1905” when George 
Sterling went there to scout for a site among the pines “with plans and 
the money to build a house” Others came to join him in what is, after 
all, one of the pleasantest places in the world They sought cheap living, 
congenial companions, and an uninhibited atmosphere The very in- 
formality of the community makes impossible a formal history, so that 
the present study is properly subtided “An Account ” 

Sterling was not only the first comer, but also “in the long run, the 
central character” Among the later arrivals were some whose names 
are probably now forgotten, and one might add, “Just as weld” Others 
are remembered — Mary Austin, for instance, who appears often Some 
spent only brief periods in Carmel, but come momentarily alive in the 
narrative — Jack London, Ambrose Bierce, Joaquin Miller, Sinclair Lewis, 
and Upton Sinclair 

There was much tapping at typewriters and (alas^) a current saying 
that the local post office processed the highest poundage of rejected 
manuscripts of any office in the country There was the Forest Theatre 
There were many parties on the beach and among the pines, resounding 
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with the pounding o£ abalone steaks and the chorusing of the Abalone 
Song In those simple pre-LSD days the Carmelites were much given to 
the releases provided by alcohol and heterosexuahty 

As with other battles the question may be asked as to what good 
came of it Not a great deal, we must confess The author is wise to 
make no great claim The colony, indeed, did not display any informing 
philosophy, unless a kind of anarchistic individualism can be so termed 
The members did not even attain the good life in any deeper sense of 
the term Too many of them took the short-cut of suicide 

It petered out Robinson Jeffers came to live there, but he was osten- 
tatiously never of a colony Steinbeck was of Salinas and Monterey and 
would not have been found dead in the Carmel of his time A little 
tradition lingers Even yet, I should imagine, the poundage of rejected 
manuscripts must give the post office a high rating in the field 

The book is published in an edition of 500 copies, with sale limited to 
members The situation, however, is not so bad as it sounds, smce some 
150 libraries are “members,” and the volume is therefore not unavailable 
By appearing privately the volume has the advantage of much illustra- 
tion, which could hardly have been allowed it by a general publisher 
The note that this is Publication Number 122 is some indication of the 
longtime activities of the club 

The Seacoast of Bohemia thus results from the fortunate collaboration 
of two respected insututions of California— the Book Club and Franklin 
Walker 

University of California, Berkeley George R Stewart 

Book Publishing in America By Charles A Madison New York 
McGraw-Hill [1966] xiv, 628 pp $1250 

The intent of this book is to provide a history of American book 
piibhshing which stresses, in general, “the cultural rather than the pe- 
cuniary components of publishing” Therefore the personalities of the 
publishers, the tides they issued, and publisher-author relationships are 
discussed, but neither treatment of the economics of publishing nor a 
study of the comparative growth in classificauons and monetary volume 
IS attempted Even within these guidelines, the project is an ambitious 
one, as the size of the volume testifies 

Mr Madison divides his work into four parts “American Publishing 
to 1865,” “Genteel Publishing in the Gilded Age,” “ ‘The Commerciali- 
zation of Literature’ 1900-1945,” and “Publishing Goes Pubhc 1945- 
1965 ” The scope is wide, covering all types of publishing such as trade, 
scientific, rehgious, law, encyclopedia, reprint firms, and book clubs 
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Ig all but the first part, each firm or topic has a separate section thereby 
making the ma]or portion o£ the book into an unalphabetized file of 
information Supplementary matter contains a chronology as well as 
lists of best sellers, influential books, and the Carey-Thomas Awards 
The plan is good, but the execution is disappointing It is difficult 
to determine for whom this book was written Certainly the general 
reader is not served by a history that compresses the period before 1865 
into forty-three pages and then expands the next century to approxi- 
mately five hundred pages Nor will he be captivated by itemizations of 
scientific textbooks published many years ago or by reading a disjointed 
narrative The scholar will find a bibliography referring to books and 
articles and “several publishing files,” but the lack of footnotes makes it 
often impossible to ascertain the author’s sources Six of twelve quota- 
tions checked reveal errors in transcription, there are errors in dates 
(for example, Mathew Carey arrived in 1784, not 1782, the Lakeside 
Library was started in 1875, ^^ 74 ) figures (for example, 

Bryant’s Poems [1821] were issued in an edition of 750, not 650, copies of 
which 270 copies were sold in two, not five, years) There are errors 
in spelling (examples Danton for Dunton, Updyke for Updike) and 
there is incorrect interpretation (Bradley was not the first to use cloth 
on book covers, he was the first to use cloth for edition binding) 
Furthermore, although firms which “have contributed little to the his- 
tory of publishing” are omitted or treated briefly, one should be able to 
find something about the American Tract Society, Beacon Press, Lee 
and Shepard, the Limited Editions Club, and the New York Graphic 
Society, especially when less important firms are mentioned Finally, 
the information about each publisher tends to be a miscellany of odds 
and ends rather than an organized historical account That a major 
publisher issues a book at this price without proper care is a reflection 
upon the firm and a disservice to the author who obviously spent a 
great amount of time gathering material 

Boston, Massachusetts Rollo G Silver 
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Americana Norvegica Norwegian Contributions to American Studies 

Volume One Edited by Sigmund Skard and Henry H Wasser 

Philadelphia University of Pennsylvania Press 1966 340 pp $10 00 

Americana Norvegica will appear at irregular intervals and contain 
‘‘shorter contributions to American Studies” Particular attention will 
be paid to the history of “Norwegian-Amencan interrelations” The 
inaugural volume is devoted chiefly to American literature and contains 
the following essays of interest to American specialists in that field 
“Orestes A Brownson’s New Views,'' by Per Sveino, “Hawthorne and 
the Significance of History,” by Johannes K]0rven, “Bartleby the In- 
scrutable Notes on a Melville Modf,” by Otto Reinert, “The Impres- 
sionism of Stephen Crane A Study in Style and Technique,” by Orm 
Overland, “E A Robinson ‘Eros Turannos’ A Critical Survey,” by 
Sigmund Skard, and “The New Deal and American Literature,” by 
Henry H Wasser 

Essays on History and Literature Edited by Robert H Bremner 

Columbus, Ohio Ohio State University Press [1966 ] xi, 190 pp $500 

Four essays, originally presented at a conference intended to honor 
Foster Rhea Dulles, make up this book “The Treachery of Recollection 
The Inner and the Outer History,” by Daniel Aaron, “American Schol- 
arship A Subjective Interpretation of Nineteenth-Century Cultural 
History,” by Edward Lurie, “The Origins of the Gentry,” by Stow 
Persons, and ‘ History and Literature Branches of the Same Tree,” by 
Russel B Nye A very selective bibhography on the use of literature in 
research in American history, by Margaret E Kahn and George P 
Schoyer, also appears Mr Aaron readily points out the perils of record- 
mg contemporary events and bases his examples on his own experience 
in dealing with the 1930’s Mr Nye’s contribuuon is, as one would ex- 
pect, a very expert reminder of the similarities and differences which 
mark the writing of history and of hterature History, he concludes, 
“is an art, perhaps an art trying to be a science, but always an art, 
whether it succeeds or not” Mr Person’s essay frequently levies on 
literature to outhne the nature of the “gentry class,” an element in 
American society which he attempts to rescue from submergence in a 
“loosely defined upperclass” or “aristocracy ” Mr Lurie comes to grips 
with lus topic most successfully when he deals with science His sug- 
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gestion that “we need a new definiuon of the American Renaissance,” 
however, will be approved in all quarters 

The Development of the American Short Story By Fred Lewis 
Pattec New York Biblo and Tannen 1966 v, 388 pp I7 50 

There is real cause for rejoicing that Pattee’s pioneer survey (1923) 
has been reprinted, for it is still the best general book on its subject and 
covers the chief writers and trends up to the ume of O Henry 

Literary Culture in Early New England 1620-1730 By Thomas God- 
dard Wright Edited by His Wife New York Russell and Russell 
1966 322 pp $8 00 

A greatly needed reprint of a standard study, first published in 1920 

Bonifacius An Essay Upon the Good By Cotton Mather Edited with 
an Introduction by David Levin Cambridge, Mass Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press 1966 xxxii, 181 pp $395 

Essays to Do Good, as Bontfacms came to be called, is, of course, 
one of Cotton Mather’s chief works and was influential on many others 
besides Benjamin Franklin Thomas J Holmes noted eighteen editions 
prior to the publication of his bibliography of Mather in 1940, but Mr 
Levin’s is the only new edition to appear m the present century The 
Introduction makes clear how this practical treatise on Christian ethics 
has been misinterpreted The John Harvard Library is to be com- 
mended for including this book in the series, for access to Mather’s work 
has been virtually impossible in many college libraries, save for snippets 
in anthologies 

The Papers of Benjamin Franklin Volume 10 Edited by Leonard W 
Labaree et al New Haven, Conn Yale University Press 1966 xxvi, 
459 PP $1250 

The period covered in this volume is January i, 1762, through 
December 31, 1763, and the contents consist largely of letters to and 
from Franklm There are occasional items of special interest to students 
of literature, eg, Nathaniel Evans’s “Verses Addressed to Benjamin 
Frankhn” (pp 422-426), the text here printed being longer than that 
appearing in Evans’s Poems on Several Occasions (Philadelphia, 1772) 

The Memoir of John Durang American Actor, iy 8 ^-i 8 i 6 Edited by 
Alan S Downer Pittsburgh University of Pittsburgh Press [1966 ] 
XIX, 176 pp $700 

Durang — dancer, circus performer, and actor — ^provided a record 
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of his activities which has previously been printed in part but now appears 
in complete form A considerable portion of his activities was centered 
in Pennsylvania 

The American Poets 1800-1900 Edited by Edwin Cady Glenview, 111 
Scott, Foresman [1966 ] 111, 504 pp $495, Paper, $250 

This textbook manages to present a body of work by the standard 
poets but also to filter in a most interesting selection from the work 
of their contemporaries whose reputations command, for the most part, 
only historical interest at the moment As a result, it conveys a better 
sense of the actual history of American verse during the nineteenth 
century than any other recent anthology 

Realism and Naturalis m i n Nineteenth-Century American L itera- 
ture By Donald Pizer With a Preface by Harry T Moore Car- 
bondale and Edwardsville, 111 Southern Illinois University Press 
[1966] XV, 176 pp $450 

The essays in this book are reprmts of articles, but the notes have 
been brought nearer to date 

Selected Writings of the American Transcendentalists Edited with 
an Introduction by George Hochfield New York New American 
Library xxx, 432 pp Paper, $ 95 

A handy reprint of the views of various individuals, from Dr 
Channing and Andrews Norton to Jones Very et al, enhanced by 
selections from the Dial and materials concerned with Brook Farm 

The Journals and Miscellaneous Notebooks of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son Volume VI, 182^-18^8 Edited by Ralph H Orth Cambridge, 
Mass Belknap Press of Harvard University Press 1966 xxii, 422 
pp $12 00 

“Six of the notebooks are collections of quotations, one is a ‘memorial’ 
gathering of excerpts from the letters and private papers of Emerson’s 
brother Charles together with Emerson’s own reminiscences, another 
is devoted largely to his translations from Goethe, and one is a pocket 
notebook filled with lecture notes, financial accounts, and other mis- 
cellanea” (Foreword) 

A few entries come from a period later than 1838 As Mr Orth 
points out, the most important material is the notebooks devoted to 
quotations, “lustres,” as Emerson called them, from his reading These 
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quotations, principally o£ a proverbial order, show a development on 
Emerson’s part in the direction of arrangement by topics and careful 
indexing 

Emerson’s chief distinction as a stylist lies in his use of apothegms, 
the abundance of which makes him one of the most emment proverb 
writers in the entire course of English and American literature Often, 
he borrowed directly from, or adapted, his sources Mr Orth’s volume 
provides one of the most valuable tools — if not the most valuable — 
for the study of this aspect of the Sage of Concord The immense amount 
of labor devoted to tracking down the quotations is only one of the 
reasons why Emerson speciahsts will be profoundly grateful to Mr 
Orth for his editorial services 

English Traits By Ralph Waldo Emerson Edited by Howard Mumford 
Jones Cambridge, Mass Belknap Press of Harvard University Press 
1966 xxvi, 267 pp $5 00 

Mr Jones’s Introduction and copious notes (pp 206-255) make this 
volume, in the John Harvard Library series, by all odds the most useful 
edition of English Traits ever printed 

Melville’s Reading A Chec\-Ltst of Boo\s Owned and Borrowed 
Compiled by Merton M Sealts, Jr Madison, Wis University of 
Wisconsin Press 1966 vm, 134 pp $600 

This book IS a revised and enlarged edition of a study which was 
first published m the Harvard Library Bulletin, later reproduced m off- 
print “Its purpose is to set forth the established objective evidence con- 
cerning the books Herman Melville owned and borrowed ” An essay on 
“The Records of Melville’s Reading” is followed by a check list of “Books 
Owned and Borrowed” and an analytical index to this check list Mr 
Sealts’s work has long since proved a boon to researchers dealing with 
Melville, and this new edition makes it all the more valuable The 
volume IS illustrated with cuts reproducing pertinent manuscripts and 
library call slips 

The Algerine Captive By Royall Tyler With an Introduction by 
Jack B Moore Two Volumes in One Gainesville, Fla Scholars’ 
Facsimiles & Reprints 1967 xxiv, 190, xi, 228 pp $10 00 

Letters from the West By James Hall With an Introduction by John 
T Flanagan Gainesville, Fla Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints 1967 
XV, 385 pp $10 00 
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Two Brahman Sources of Emerson and Thoreau Edited with sn 
Introduction by William B Stein Gainesville, Fla Scholars’ Fac- 
similes & Reprints 1967 xx, viii, 291 pp $900 

The Home Book of the Picturesque or American Scenery, Art, and 
Literature Comprising a Series of Essays by Irving, Bryant, Cooper, 
and Others With an Introduction by Motley F Deakin Gainesville, 
Fla Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints 1967 [viii], 188 pp f8 00 

These reprints are all of use to scholars, for the originals are exceed- 
ingly scarce The “Brahman Sources” are Rammohun Rov’s translation 
of the Veds (1832) and William Ward’s A View of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Mythology of the Hindoos (1822), Part III, Section XIII 

Lectures on Art and Poems (1850) and Monaldi (1841) By Washing- 
ton Allston Facsimile Reproductions With an Introduction by 
Nathalia Wright Gainesville, Fla Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints 
1967 XX, 380, 253 pp $1500 

Allston’s “Lectures on Art” are of considerable consequence to the 
historian of aesthetics in the U S A , and his position in American letters, 
though appreciated adequately only by Van Wyck Brooks, is quite 
sufficient to justify the reprinting of some of his other literary work 
Several of his paintings, including his portrait of Coleridge, are repro- 
duced as illustrations Miss Wright’s Introduction is largely critical 
in nature 

Cavalier of Old South Carolina William Gilmore Simmses Captain 
Porgy Edited with an Introduction by Hugh W Hetherington 
Chapel Hill, NC University of North Carolina Press [1966] x, 

373 pp 1750 

Selections from seven of Simms’s works in which Porgy figures as a 
character are anthologized, and a lengthy “Reappraisal of Captain Porgy” 
serves as an introduction (pp 4-74) 

Mark Twain By Charles Neider New York Horizon [1967] vi, 
214 pp I650 

Reprints of various essays that originally served as introductions to 
compilations of Mark Twain’s work which Mr Neider has edited, 
fortified by two new screeds “On Mark Twain Censorship” and “The 
Notebooks ” The former deals with Mr Neider’s attempts to persuade 
Clara Clemens and Harpers to allow pubhcation of certain chapters 
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from Mark Twain’s Autobiography, the latter points out the free and 
easy disposition of manuscripts made by Albert B Paine and comments 
more generally on some of the contents of the notebook material 


Jack London A Bibliography Compiled by Hensley C Woodbridge, 
John London, and George H Tweney Georgetown, Calif Talisman 
Press 1966 422 pp I1500 

This is a most useful tool for the study of Jack London’s works 
His books, contributions to magazines and newspapers, etc, are listed, 
along with a considerable store of translations m various languages and 
motion pictures based on his tales A second section lists “Writings 
about London,” including theses and a limited number of foreign- 
language comments Rounding up either London’s productions or the 
discussions of him is a herculean task, and this check list goes a long 
way toward reachmg its goal 

Beyond Defeat An Epilogue to an Era By Ellen Glasgow Edited 
with an Introduction by Luther Y Gore Charlottesville, Va Uni- 
versity Press of Virginia [1966 ] xlii, 134 pp $5 00 

A previously unpublished sequel to In This Our Life is here pre- 
sented, along with a carefully prepared Introduction by Mr Gore, who 
leaves little or nothing to be desired by the scholarly reader 

Joseph Pulitzer and the New York World By George Juergens 
Prmceton, NJ Princeton University Press 1966 xvi, 392 pp $1000 

This monograph, based on the contents of the World, undertakes 
to show how Pulitzer developed in the eighties a phenomenally popular 
paper by adopting the sensational methods of “yellow” journalism 
Special chapters are devoted to illustration, sports, the interests of women, 
“the gospel of wealth,” jingoism and anti-intellectualism, the immigrant, 
the poor, and the laboring class 

A Comprehensive Index of Poet Lore Volumes 1-^8 i88g-ig6^ Com- 
piled by Alice Very With an Introduction by Melvin H Bernstem 
Boston Branden Press [1966] 261 pp $2750 

An author-title mdex of a magazine which is of considerable value 
for the history of verse and drama in the U S 
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The Smart Set A History and Anthology By Carl R Dolmetsch 
With an Introductory Reminiscence by S N Behrman New York 
Dial Press 1966 xxv, 262 pp $17 50 

The first section of this book deals with the history of the Smart Set 
up to the time of its sale to Hearst in 1924 The chief audience sought, 
however, is “the casual reader ” The material anthologized is prin- 
cipally the work of well-known authors 

Echoes of Revolt The Masses 79/1-/917 Edited by William L O’Neill 
With an Introduction by Irving Howe and an Afterword by Max 
Eastman Chicago Quadrangle Books [1966] 303 pp $1295 

The old Masses was the medium of expression for a brilliant group 
of literary men and artists as well as an organ of the class struggle This 
handsome folio contains selections from the literary, artistic, and social 
materials which it published Mr Eastman reflects on his experiences 
as editor of the periodical, Mr Howe provides a neat prehminary ap- 
praisal, and Mr O’Neill answers the obvious questions in his editorial 
remarks 

Ernest Hemingway A Critical Essay By Nathan A Scott, Jr Grand 
Rapids, Mich William B Eerdmans [1966] 46 pp Paper, $85 

This pamphlet, written by a priest of the Episcopal church, is one 
of a continuing series on “Contemporary Writers in Christian Perspec- 
tive,” edited by Roderick Jellema 

Faulkner A Collection of Critical Essays Edited by Robert Penn 
Warren Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall [1966] 31 1 pp 
$495, Paper, $245 

Fatter than the usual volumes in the series of “Twentieth Century 
Views,” this anthology reprints a variety of essays on Faulkner, with a 
liberal selection of the screeds written by the editor’s friends and col- 
leagues In an appendix appear shorter selections or condensations Of 
chief value is Mr Warren’s Introduction, in which he presents “local and 
personal testimony” to the influence of Faulkner’s fiction and provides 
his own estimate 

Southern Writing in the Sixties Fiction Edited by John W Corring 
ton and Miller Williams Baton Rouge, La Louisiana State Uni 
versity Press [1966] xxiv, 256 pp $750, Paper, $295 

Twenty short stories or excerpts from novels illustrate the work of 
recent Southern authors such as Reynolds Price, Guy Owen, Fred 
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Chappell, Charles East, Sylvia Wilkinson, and Ernest J Gaines The 
editors, both members of the English Department of Loyola University 
in New Orleans and both creative writers as well as critics, attempt in 
their Introduction to indicate characteristics of “Southern writing’* 
which give a certain homogeneity to the literary products emanating 
from the region 

Paul Elmer More By Francis X Duggan New York Twayne Pub- 
lishers [1966] 174 pp $395 

Robert Frost By Philip L Gerber New York Twayne Publishers 
[1966] 192 pp $395 

Mary McCarthy By Barbara McKenzie New York Twayne Pub- 
lishers [1966] 191 pp $395 

Bernard Malamud By Sidney Richman New York Twayne Pub- 
lishers [1966] 160 pp $395 

Ernest Poole By Truman Frederick Keefer New York Twayne 
Publishers [1966] 192 pp $395 

Messrs Richman and Duggan and Miss McKenzie devote most of 
their pages to analysis of the writings of their subjects Perhaps the most 
useful chapter of the book on Frost is Mr Gerber’s summary of the 
poet’s major themes, which is coherent and clear-cut Mr Keefer, in 
his study of Poole, attempts to rescue from oblivion two substantial 
novels, With Eastern Eyes and The Destroyer, which have been all 
but lost in the concentration of critical interest on Poole’s vastly popular 
story of social problems, The Harbor 

It may be parenthetically noted that all the volumes in the Twayne 
series appear later in paper covers, issued by the College and University 
Press of New Haven, Connecticut 

The Japanese Tradition in British and American Literature By 
Earl Miner Princeton, N J Princeton University Press [1966 ] 
xxxi, 312 pp Paper, $295 

This book IS still the best general treatment of its topic A few 
changes have been made in the text of the 1958 edition, but a new 
preface updates the original bibliography to a limited extent 

Images qp the Negro in American Literature Edited by Seymour L 
Gross and John Edward Hardy Chicago University of Chicago 
Press [1966] 321 pp $650 

A collection of reprints of articles, etc, whose general value is 
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damaged by the inclusion of an example of pretentious nonsense from 
the pen of Leslie Fiedler, but redeemed by a valuable Introduction 
and a check list of criticism and scholarship on the Negro in Amer- 
ican literature, both done by Mr Gross 

A Wisconsin Harvest Edited with an Introduction by August Derleth 
Sauk City, Wis Stanton & Lee 1966 xv, 338 pp $5 00 

An interesting anthology of work by members of the Wisconsin 
Regional Writers’ Association 

The Death of Tinker Bell The American Theatre in the 20th Century 
By Joseph Golden Syracuse, NY Syracuse University Press [1967] 
ix, 181 pp $5 00 

Informal lectures on a number of playwrights and the problems of the 
contemporary stage 

Patrons and Patriotism The Encouragement of the Fine Arts tn the 
United States lygo-iSSo By Lillian B Miller Chicago University 
of Chicago Press [1966 ] xv, 335 pp $8 50 

After an introductory chapter on “The Nationalist Apologia” and 
brief surveys of the ideas of Emerson, Ruskin, and Charles Eliot Norton 
anent the fine arts and their place in society, discussions follow of the 
relations of the federal government and of various politicians to the en- 
couragement of, or the commissioning of, art, of the community efforts 
to organize societies and museums in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Charleston, and Baltimore, and of patrons and their taste A chapter on 
“Art in the West” and another on “Art and Nationality” round out the 
book The study is limited to painting and sculpture 

America’s Music From the Pilgrims to the Present By Gilbert Chase 
Revised Second Edition New York McGraw-Hill [1966] xxi, 759 

pp 1995 

This new edition of a standard work drops a chapter on “Indian 
Tribal Music,” but adds a section on the music of the 1960’s Among 
other changes are a considerable revision of the discussions of jazz and of 
experimental music and an updating of the bibliography Less conven- 
tional than the similar book by John Tasker Howard, Mr Chase’s his- 
tory complements it in both factual contents and critical opinion, with 
the result that the surveys of both men are essential to the student who 
seeks out the best general books on the subject 
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The American Composer Speaks A Historical Anthology, lyjo-igS^ 
Edited by Gilbert Chase Baton Rouge, La Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press [1966] XII5 318 pp $750 

“A representative selection of writings by American composers from 
Billings to Brown, from the early New England singing school masters 
to the avant-garde of the 1960’s ” 

Tpie Encyclopedia of Jazz in the Sixties By Leonard Feather With 
a Foreword by John Lewis New York Horizon [1967 ] 312 pp 
I1500 

Like its predecessors, Mr Feather’s new compilation consists largely 
of biographical sketches of performers and composers, etc — 1,100 all told 
The bibliography lists books concerned with jazz published in the U S 
during the 1960’s “and still geneially available ” 

A Tower in Babel A History of Broadcasting in the United States 
Volume I to By Erik Barnouw New York Oxford Uni- 

versity Press 1966 344 pp $8 50 

This is the initial volume of a chronicle of broadcasting in the U S 
It describes the earliest ventures in the medium and carries on to the 
first inauguration of F D Roosevelt in 1933 The presentation of the 
facts IS a bit disjointed, but the author has had access to the oral history 
collection of Columbia University, which contains a remarkable store of 
information on his subject 

The American Heritage Pictorial Atlas of United States History 
By the Editors of American Heritage New York McGraw-Hill 
[1966] 424 pp $1650 

While It is no substitute for Paullin, this atlas will prove useful to 
scholars as well as the general reader for whom it is designed The 210 
new maps range from the “Ice Age” to the “Jet Age,” and a portfolio of 
relief maps of the National Parks rounds out the collection The index 
runs from page 370 to page 424 

The Encyclopedia of American Facts and Dates Edited by Gorton Car- 
ruth and Associates Fourth Edition New York Crowell [1966] 
821 pp $795 

This new edition of a very handy compilation integrates new entries 
through 1965 and follows the excellent pattern established in the earlier 
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editions Literature, drama, painting, architecture, popular entertaiiii- 
ment, and sports are filtered into the chronological listing of events, as 
well as politics, economics, and vital statistics, science, etc The general 
index covers subjects as well as names 

The Practice of Modern Literary Scholarship Edited by Sheldon P 
Zitner Glenview, 111 Scott, Foresman xxiv, 392 pp Paper, $425 

Reprints of various materials having to do with methodology and 
problems connected with research and criticism in English and Ameri- 
can literature are here collected to provide a textbook for advanced 
students Textual problems and Renaissance literature loom large in the 
contents 



RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 

I Dissertations on Individual Authors 

The “Sense of a Sense*' of Belonging in the Later Works of Willa 
Gather Jeanette Danielson (Bowling Green) 

A Critical Study of the Works of Walter Van Tilburg Clark James 
E Fitzmaurice (Maryland) 

Die kunstlerische Gestaltung der Staats- und Gesellschaftskritik J F 
Coopers in den Littlepage’-Romanen Siegfried Singer (Phil- 
hpps-U ni versitat) 

U niver sality in the Fict ion of Sara h Orne Jewett Robert L Horn 
(Wisconsin) 

Poe and the Sublime Rhoda Piner (Tennessee) 

Benjamin Youngs Prime (1733-1791) A Biographical and Critical 
Study, with Selected Poems C Webster Wheelock (Princeton) 

II Dissertations on Topics of a General Nature 

The Image of the Physicia n i n Twentieth-Century Am erican. Lit- 
erature Car olyn B Norris (Maryland) 

Scottish Common-Sense Philosophy in New England Transcenden- 
talism J Edward Schamberger (Pennsylvania) 

III Dissertations Completed 

Li’l Abner An American Satire Arthur A Berger (Minnesota, 
1965) 

Edgar Allan Poe and Transcendentalism Conflict and AfSnity 
Ottavio M Casale (jMfSS^ an, i 9 < 55 f 

Ridgeley Torrence A Literary Biography John M Clum (Prince- 
ton, 1966) 

The Novels of T S Stnbling A Socio-Literary Study Wilton E 
Eckley (Western Reserve, 1965) 

The Disenchanted Garden A Study of the Major Fiction of James 
Branch Cabell’s The Biography of the Life of Manuel Larry 
H Gibson (Oregon, 1965) 

Contemporary American Opinion of the American Politician since 
1900 Francis J Henninger (Pennsylvania, 1965) 

American Myth and Existential Vision The Indigenous Existential- 
ism of Mailer, Bellow, Styron, and Ellison Samuel H Hux 
(Connecticut, 1965) 
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James Cheetham Journalist and Muckraker Lawrence M Lasher 
(Maryland, 1965) 

The Critical Image of Thomas Wolfe Lawrence H Maddock 
(George Peabody, 1965) 

The Problem of Determinism in the Short Fiction of Stcphen „Crane 
Sister Mary Paul Mazzorama, OSP (Catholic University, 1965) 
The “Forms” of God A Study of Emily Dickinson’s Search for and 
Test of God Francis J Molson (Notre Dame, 1965) 

Romantic Mysticism and the Poetry of Wallace Stevens Grovenor 
E Powell (Stanford, 1965) 

Eden and the Lotus-Eaters A Critical Study of the South Sea Island 
Writings of Frederick O’Brien, James Norman Hall, and Robert 
Dean Frisbie Charles R Roulston (Maryland, 1966) 

Character Change and Development in the Major Novels of Na- 
thaniel Hawthor ne R Dilworth Rust (Wisconsin, 1966) 

John Saffin Seventeenth-Century American Citizen and Poet 
Alyce E Sands (Pennsylvania State, 1965) 

Mencken and Nathan Herbert M Simpson (Maryland, 1965) 

Walt Whitman — Poet of Lamarckian Evolution James T F Tan- 
ner (Texas Technological College, 1965) 

Romance, Structure and Melville’s Use of Demonology and Witch- 
craft in Moby-Dic\ Helen P Trimpi (Harvard, 1966) 

IV Other Research in Progress 

Walter Harding, Editor-in-Chief of the Thoreau Edition, under the 
joint sponsorship of the National Endowment for the Humanities 
and the Modern Language Association’s Center for Editions of 
American Authors, announces the preparation of a complete new 
“clear text” edition of the writings of Henry David Thoreau 
He would be grateful to learn the whereabouts of any manu- 
scripts of Thoreau’s writings, particularly those separate sheets 
which were bound into the 1906 Manuscript and Walden Edi- 
tions of his Writings, or of any variant readings of the texts 
He may be contacted at the State University College, Geneseo, 
New York 14454 

C Carroix Hollis, Bibliographer 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill 
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James C Cowan (University of Arkansas), Charles Fish (Princeton 
University), James Hart (University of British Columbia), C Hugh 
Holman (University of North Carolina), Robert D Jacobs (University 
of Kentucky), Karl Keller (San Diego State College), Kimball King 
(University of North Carolina), Wisner P Kinne (Tufts University), 
Richard D Lehan (University of California at Los Angeles), Charles 
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I 1607-1800 

[Dwight, Timothy] Freimarck, Vincent “Rhetoric at Yale in 1807” 
PAPS, CX, 235-255 (Aug , 1966) 

[Miscellaneous] Gibson, George and Judith “The Influence of the 
Tatler and the Spectator on the ‘Monitor ’ ” Furman Umv Bui, ns, 
Tnvf"i2-23 (Nov, 1966) 

Discusses influences on the “Monitor” section of the Virginia Ga 
zette 

Huddleston, E L “Topographical Poetry in the Early National Period ” 
AL, XXXVIII, 303-322 (Nov, 1966) 
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II 1800-1870 

[Bird, R M ] Bryant, J C “The Fallen World in Nic\ of the Woods'' 
AU XXXVIII, 352-364 (Nov, 1966) 

[Cooper, J F ] Crosby, Enoch “Enoch Crosby, Secret Agent of the 
Neutral Ground His Own Story” NYH, XLVII, 61-73 i^S 6 ) 

Edited by James H Pickering 

[Emerson, R W] Bercovitch, Sacvan “ The Philosophical Backgro und 
to the Fable of Emerson’s ‘American Scholar ’ ” ]H 1 , XXVlll, 123-128^ 
(Jan -Mar , 1967) 

Burke, Kenneth “I, Eye, Ay — Emerson’s Early Essay on ‘Nature ’ ” SR, 
LXXIV, 875-898 (Oct -Dec, 1966) 

Riepe, Dale “Emerson and Indian Philosophy” JHI, XXVIII, 1 15-122 
(Jan -Mar, 1967) 

[Hawthorne, Nathaniel] Franklin, H Bruce “Hawthorne and Sci- 
ence Fiction ” Centennial Rev, X, 112-130 (Winter, 1966) 

Kloeckner, A J “The Flower and the Fountain Hawthorne’s Chief 
Symbols in ‘Rappaccini’s Daughter ’ ” AL, XXXVIII, 323-336 (Nov , 
1966) 

Motoda, Shuichi “The Witches’ Sabbath in ‘Young Goodman Brown ’ ” 
Stud in Eng Lit (Japan), XLII, 73-86 (Oct, 1966) 

In Japanese 

Reid, A S “Hawthorne’s Humanism ‘The Birthmark’ and Sir Kenelm 
Digby” AL, XXXVIII, 337-351 (Nov, 1966) 

[Irving, Washington] Lyon, T J “Washington Irving’s Wilderness” 
Western Am Lit, I, 153-166 (Fall, 1966) 

[Parker, Theodore] Broderick, John C “Problems of the Literary Exe- 
cutor The Case of Theodore Parker” Quart four of the Library 
of Congress, XXIII, 260-273 (Oct , 1966) 

[Poe, E a ] Lawson, Lewis A “Poe’s Conception of the Grotesque ” 
Miss Quart, XIX, 220-205 (F^U? 1966) 

Lee, Helen “Possibilities of Pym'" EJ, LV, 1149-1154 (Dec, 1966) 
[Stowe, H B ] Haley, Alex “In ‘Uncle Tom’ Are Our Guilt and Hope ” 
NYTMS, March i, 1964, pp 23, 90 

[Miscellaneous] Ames, William E “Samuel Harrison Smith Founds 
the National Intelligencer" JQ, XLII, 389-396 (Summer, 1965) 
Concerns the founding of Washington’s first newspaper 
Skidmore, Max J “Hymns in the Life of the Confederate Soldier” 
Mtss Quart, XIX, 194-199 (Fall, 1966) 

III 1870-1920 

[Alger, Horatio] Meehan, Thomas “A Forgettable Centenary — Horatio 
Alger’s ” NYTMS, June 28, 1964, pp 22-23, 39 
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[Boyeson, H H ] Herndon, M N ‘Hjalmar Hjorth Boyeson ” ASR, 
LIV, 268-274 (Autumn, 1966) 

[Clemens, S L ] Boeser, Linda “Two Comstock Journalists Samuel 
L Clemens and William L Wright as Reporters and Authors” 
MHR. LIX, 428-4^8 (July, 1965) 

Fox, Maynard “Two Primitives Huck Finn and Tom Outland” 
Western Am Lit, I, 26-33 (Spring, 1966) 

McNamara, Eugene “Huck Lights Out For the Territory Mark 
Twain’s Unpublished Sequel” Uma of Windsor Rev, II, 67-74 (Fall, 
1966) 

Schlesinger, Arthur, Jr “Mark Twain, or the Ambiguities” Atl, 
CCXVIII, 61-64 (Aug, 1966) 

Stem, Ruth “The ABC’s of Counterfeit Classics Adapted, Bowdlerized, 
and Condensed” EJ, LV, 1160-1163 (Dec, 1966) 

On Huckleberry Finn 

[Crane, Stephen] Lavers, Norman “Order in The Red Badge of 
Courage ” UKCR, XXXII, 287-295 (June, 1966) 

[Day, Holman] Sands, Donald B “Holman Day His Ballad Books 
(1900-1904) and Their Lexical Features” AS, XLI, 17-27 (Feb, 
1966) 

[Dickinson, Emily] Anderson, Paul W “The Metaphysical Mirth of 
Emily Dickinson ” GaR, XX, 72-83 (Spring, 1966) 

[Garland, Hamlin] Millei, C T “Hamlin Garland’s Retreat from 
Realism” Western Am Lit, I, 119-129 (Summer, 1966) 

[Hough, Emerson] Wylder, D E “Emerson Hough’s Heaifs Desire 
Revisit to Eden” Western Am Lit, I, 44-54 (Spiing, 1966) 
[Howelis, W D] Goldfarb, Clare R “From Complicity to Altruria 
The Use of Tolstoy m Howells” UKCR, XXXII, 311-317 (June, 
1966) 

[James, Henry] Hamblen, Abigail A “Henry James and the Freedom 
Fighters of the Seventies ” GaR, XX, 35-44 (Spring, 1966) 

Moore, R S “The Full Light of a Higher Criticism Edel’s Biography 
and Other Recent Studies of Henry James” SAQ, LXIII, 104-114 
(Winter, 1964) 

[Page, T N ] Gross, Theodore L “Thomas Nelson Page Creator of a 
Virginia Classic ” GaR, XX, 338-351 (Fall, 1966) 

[Rhodes, Eugene] Fife, J L “Two View s of the American West” 
Western Am Lit, I, 34-43 (Spring, 1966J" 

Hutchinson, W H “I Pay for What I Break ” Western Am Lit, I, 91-96 
(Summer, 1966) 

[Stickney, J T ] Whittle, Amberys R “The Dust of Seasons Time in 
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the Poetry of Trumbull Stickney ” SR, LXXIV, 899-914 (Oct -Dec,, 
1966) 

[Tourgee, a W ] Keller, Dean H “Albion W Tourg& as Editor of 
The Basis [sic] ” Niagara Frontier, XII, 24-28 (Spring, 1965) 
[Wallace, Lew] Crecelius, Owen IHB, XLIII, 115-125 (Sept, 1966) 
[Wright, W L ] Boeser, Linda See Clemens above 
[Miscellaneous] Joost, Nicholas ''The Dial in Transition The End 
of the Browne Family’s Control, 1913-1916 ” four of the III State Hist 
Soc, LIX, 272-288 (Autumn, 1966) 


IV 1920-1967 

[Agee, James] Fabre, Genevieve “A Bibliography of the Works of 
James Agee” BB, XXIV, 145-148, 163-166 (May-Aug, 1965) 
[Baldwin, James] Fischer, Russell G “James Baldwin A Bibliography, 
1947-1962 ” BB XXIV, 127-130 (Jan -April, 1965) 

Kindt, Kathleen A “James Baldwin, A Checklist 1947-1962 ” BB, 
XXIV, 123-126 (Jan -April, 1965) 

[Blau, Herbert] Harris, Mark “Blau & Irving Come Out of the West ” 
NYTMS, Feb 21, 1965, pp 17, 64-67 
[Bodenheim, Maxwell] Moore, Jack B “Maxwell Bodenheim’s Un- 
written Masterpiece” BNYPL, LXX, 471-475 (Sept, 1966) 

[Bok, Edward] Peterson, Theodore “Edward Bok and the American 
Dream” EUQ, XXI, 207-216 (Fall, 1965) 

[Burroughs, William] Lodge, David “Objections to Wilham Bur- 
roughs ” Crit Quart, VIII, 203-212 (Autumn, 1966) 

[Cather, Willa] Fox, Maynard See Clemens above 
Walker, D D “The Western Humanism of Willa Cather ” Western 
Am Lit, I, 75-90 (Summer, 1966) 

[Clark, W V T ] Westbrook, Max “The Archetypal Ethic of the Ox- 
Bow Incident"' Western Am Lit, I, 105-118 (Summer, 1966) 

“Internal Debate as Discipline Clark’s The Watchful Gods" 

Western Am Lit, I, 153-166 (Fall, 1966) 

[Cummings, E E ] Kennedy, Richard S “Edward Cummings, the 
Father of the Poet” BNYPL, LXX, 437-449 (Sept, 1966) 
[Davidson, Donald] Eaton, Charles E “Donald Davidson and the 
Dynamics of Nostalgia ” GaR, XX, 261-269 (Fall, 1966) 

[Ellison, Ralph] Bloch, Alice “Sight Imagery in Invisible Man ” 
EJ, LV, 1019-1021 (Nov , 1966" 

[Eliot, T S ] Jones, Florence “T S Eliot Among the Prophets ” 
AL, XXXVIII, 285-302 (Nov, 1966) 
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Milward, Peter, S J “In Search of Four Quartets ” Rising Generation 
CXm, 34-37 (Jan, 1967) 

[Faulkner, William] Bradford, M E “ ‘Spotted Horses’ and the Short 
Cut to Paradise A Note on the Endurance Theme in Faulkner” 
Louisiana Stud, IV, 324-331 (Winter, 1965) 

Capps, Jack L “West Point’s William Faulkner Room” GaR, XX, 3-8 
(Spring, 1966) 

Doyle, Charles 'The Moral World of Faulkner” Renascence, XIX, 
3-12 (Fall, 1966) 

Harrison, Robert “Faulkner’s ‘The Bear’ Some Notes on Form” 
GaR, XX, 318-327 (Fall, 1966) 

Howell, Elmo “William Faulkner and Pro Patna Mon ” Louisiana 
Stud, V, 89-96 (Summer, 1966) 

[Frost, Robert] Stone, Albert E, Jr “Robert Frost” EUQ, XXI, 5969 
(Spring, 1965) 

[Ginsberg, Allen] Kostelanetz, Richard “Ginsberg Makes the World 
Scene” NYTMS, July ii, 1965, pp 22-23, 27-28, 30 

[Hemingww, Ernest] Stephens, Rosemary “‘In Another Country’ 
Three as Symbol” Unit/ of Miss Stud in Eng, VII, 77-83 (1966) 

White, William “Hemingway as Translator Kiki’s Grandmother” 
Eng Lang Notes, IV, 128-132 (Dec , 1966) 

On Hemingway’s partial manuscript translation of Alice Prin’s 
Les Souvenirs de Ki\i (1929) 

Young, Philip “On Dismembering Hemingway ” Atl, CCXVIII, 45-49 
(Aug, 1966) 

[Irving, Jules] Harris, Mark See Blau above 

[Jarrell, Randall] Kazin, Alfred “Prince of Reviewers” Reporter, 
XXXV, 45-58 (Sept 8, 1966) 

[Kelly, George] Doyle, Paul A “George Kelly An Eclectic Bibliog- 
raphy” BB, XXIV, 173-174, 177 (Sept -Dec, 1965) 

[Lewis, Sinclair] Fife, J L See Rhodes above 

[Manfred, Frederick] Milton, J R ''Lord Grizzly Form and 
Meaning in the Wes tern, Novel” Western Am Lit, I, 6-14 (Spring, 
1966) 

[Marquand, John] Greene, George “A Tunnel from Peisepolis The 
Legacy of John Marquand ” QQ, LXXIII, 345-356 (Autumn, 1966) 

[Nabokov, Vladimir] Green, Martin “The Morality of Lolita” Ki?, 
XXVIII, 352-377 (June, 1966) 

[O’Connor, Edwin] Jones, Howard M “Politics, Mr O’Connor, and 
the Family Novel ” Atl, CCXVIII, 1 17-120 (Oct, 1966) 
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[O’Connor, Flannery] Brittain, Joan T “The Fictional Family of 
Flannery O’Connor” Renascence, XIX, 48-52 (Fall, 1966) 

Burke, John J , Jr , S J “Convergence of Flannery O’Connor and Char- 
din ” Renascence, XIX, 41-47 (Fall, 1966) 

McCarthy, John F “Human Intelligence Versus Divine Truth The In- 
tellectual in Flannery O’Connor’s Works” R], LV, 1143-1148 (Dec, 
1966) 

[Parkman, Francis] Hubbell, John T “Francis Parkman, Historian ” 
Midwest Quart, VIII, 29-39 (Oct , 1966) 

[Porter, K A ] Becker, Laurence A “ ‘The Jilting of Granny Weather- 
all’ The Discovery of Pattern” EJ, LV, 1164-1169 (Dec, 1966) 
[Pound, Ezra] Ellmann, Richard “Ez and Old Billyum ” KR, XXVIII, 
470-495 (Sept , 1966) 

On the relationship of Pound and W B Yeats 
[Rice, Elmer] Rice, Elmer “ ‘Author ^ Author or, How to Write a 
Smash Hit the First Time You Try ” AH, XVI, 46-49, 84-86 (April, 
1965) 

[Salinger, J D ] McNamara, Eugene “Holden as Novelist ” EJ, LIV, 
166-170 (March, 1965) 

[Sandburg, Carl] Borough, Reuben W “The Sandburg I Remember ” 
Jour of the III State Hist Soc, LIX, 229-251 (Autumn, 1966) 
[Schwartz, Delmore] Deutsch, R H “Poetry and Belief in Delmore 
Schwartz ” SR, LXXIV, 915-924 (Oct -Dec , 1966) 

[Simpson, Louis] Simpson, Louis “Confessions of an American Poet ” 
NYTMS, May 2, 1965, pp 30-31, 108-110 
[Sinclair, Upton] Eastman, N Brian “Upton Sinclair Studies Foreign 
Languages ” MLJ, L, 479-483 (Nov , 1966) 

[Steinbeck, John] Steele, Joan “John Steinbeck A Checklist of Bio- 
graphical, Critical, and Bibliographical Material ” BB, XXIV, 149-152, 
162-163 (May-Aug, 1965) 

[Stevens, Wallace] Zimmerman, Michael “Wallace Stevens’s Em- 
peror” Eng Lang Notes, IV, 1 19-123 (Dec, 1966) 

[Stewart, J L] Montgomery, Marion “Bells for John Stewart’s Bur- 
den A Sermon upon the Desirable Death of the ‘New Provincialism’ 
Here Typified” GaR, XX, 145-181 (Summer, 1966) 

[Swallow, Alan] Ross, M L “Alan Swallow and Modern, Western 
American Poetry ” Western Am Lit, I, 97-104 (Summer, 1966) 
[Thurber, James] Black, Stephen A “Thurber’s Education for Hard 
Times” UKCR, XXXII, 257-267 (June, 1966) 

[Troy, W E] Hyman, Stanley E “William Troy’s Work” KR, 
XXVIII, 326-338 (June, 1966) 
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[Wright, Richard] Fabre, Michel, and Edward Margolies “Richard 
Wright (1908-1960) A Bibliography” BB, XXIV, 131-133, 137 (Jan- 
April, 1965) 

[Miscellaneous] Atkinson, Brooks “No Time for American Drama” 
CnttCj XXV, 16-23 (Dec, 1966-Jan, 1967) 

Clurman, Harold “Where Are the New Playwrights? ‘Waiting’” 
NYTMS, June 7, 1964, pp 26-2*1^ 1 17-1 19 

Green, Gerald “Back to Bigger” KR, XXVIII, 521-539 (Sept, 1966) 
On contemporary writers 

Howe, Irving “The Writer Cank Keep to His Attic ” NYTMS, Dec 5, 
1965. PP 43 - 45 . 137-140 

On recent writers in politics 

Kostelanetz, Richard “The Point Is That Life Doesn’t Have Any 
Point” NYTBR, June 6, 1965, pp 3, 28, 30 
On American “absurd” novels 

Lasch, Christopher “The Magazines of Dissent Thrive on Unpopu- 
larity” NYTMS, July 18, 1965, pp lo-ii, 33-35 

Tressin, Deanna “Toward Understanding” Ef, LV, 1170-1174 (Dec, 
1966) 

Concerns Willa Gather, F Scott Fitzgerald, and Conrad Aiken 
among others 


V General 

DeMott, Benjamin ‘^ew York as a Literary Idea” NYTBR, July 4, 
1965, pp 4-5 

Dippie, B W “Bards of Little Bighorn ” Western Am Lit, I, 175-196 
(Fall, 1966) 

Discusses various poets and the myth of Custer’s Last Stand 
Durham, Frank “Not According to the Book ^ M aterialism and the 
American Novel” GaR, XX, 90-98 (Spring, 1966) 

Eaton, Dorothy S “Recent Acquisitions of the Manuscript Division” 
Quart Jour of the Library of Congress, XXIII, 274-289 (Oct, 1966) 

Papers of Theodore Roethke, Archibald MacLeish, John Updike, 
Sherwood Anderson, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Frank, Yakira H “Stylistics in the Classroom ” EJ, LV, 1051-1055 
(Nov, 1966) 

Using Irving and Hemingway as models 
Glanville, Brian “Speaking of Books The Sporting Novel ” NYTBR, 
July 18, 1965, pp 2, 18 

Includes Lardner, Malamud, and Hemingway 
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Kronenberger, Louis “Literary Biography Art or Archaeology?” ‘Atl, 
CCXVIII, 111-114 (Sept, 1966) 

Merril, Judith What Do You Mean — Science Fiction?” Extrapola- 
tion, VIII, 2-19 (Dec, 1966) 

Peterson, Levi S “The Primitive and the Civilized m Western FicUon ” 
Western Am Lit, I, 197-208 (Fall, 1966) 

Pilkington, W T “ Asp e ct s -o flthe^Western Comic Novel ” Western 
Am Lit, I, 209-218 (Fall, 1966) ~ ~ 

Walker, D D “The ^Mountain Man as Literary Hero ” Western Am 
Lit , I, 15-25 (Spring, 1966) 




Duke University Press proudly announces 

Essays on American Literature in 
Honor of Jay B. Hubbell 

edited by Clarence Gohdes 

The new additions to scholarly research m American litera- 
ture that are gathered m this volume are here published for 
the first time m honor of one of the most distinguished 
authorities in the field The contributors to this book, as 
they appear m the Table of Contents, are 

Howard Mutnford Jones 
Ola Elizabeth Winslow 
Theodore Homberger 
A Owen Aldridge 
Henry A Tochman 
Wilson O Clough 
Henry Nash Smith 
Richard Beale Davis 
Edirnn H Cady 
James Woodress 
Russell B Nye 
Charles R Anderson 


AvAmABLE EARLY FaLL I967 FROM 

DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 6697 CoDege Station 

Durham, North Carolma 27708 


Edd W Parks 
Lewis Leary 
George Arms 
E Hudson Long 
Floyd Stovall 
Franklin Walker 
John T Flanagan 
Bernard I Duffey 
Walter Blair 
Alexander Cowie 
Gay Wilson Allen 
Ray M Atchison 






Eight New Titles 
from Kent 


ESSAYS ON DETERMINISM 
IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Edited hy Sydney } Krause 

Essays Ly Gay Wilson AUen Edgar M 
Branch Thomas E Connolly Sherwood 
Gumming John Lydenberg Luther Steams 
Mansfield and Edward Stone 

paper $3 00 

THE COMPUTER AND LITERARY STYLE 

Edited hy Jacob heed 

Ten contributors discuss computational sty 
listics the use of the computer the Mosteller 
— Wallace Federalist project, and authorship 
involvmg Swift Stephen Crane St Paul and 
seventeenth century poetic diction 

cloth $5 95 paper $3 50 

BARTLEBY, THE SCRIVENER 
Melville Annual for 1965 

Edited by Howard ? Vincent 

Issumg from the Bartleby Conference held 
in November 1964 at Oberlm College these 
twelve papers deal with MelviBe s story from 
tihe points of view of an actor poet bibliog 
rapher film director novehst literary cntic, 
philosopher psychologist and scholar The 
story is pnnted m fascimile from its first ap 
pearance in Putnams Monthly Magazine 

doth $5 90 paper $3 00 

MARK TWAIN AND 
THE BACKWOODS ANGEL 

by William C Spengemann 

Mark TVain saw the conflict between the in 
dividual and society as a struggle between 
the irreconcilable forces of good and evil 
Professor Spengemaim explains Mark Twain s 
efforts to justify his faith in the good man and 
analyzes his failure to resolve the conflict 

doth $575 


VICTORIAN ESSAYS 

Edited by Warren D Anderson 6- Thomas 

D Clareson 

Contributors Warren D Anderson Jerome 
H Buckley Thomas D Clareson A Dwight 
Culler Edgar Johnson Floyd B Lawrence 
Lionel Stevenson 

doth $4 50 

Forthcoming 

HAWTHORNE AND MELVILLE IN THE 

BERKSHIRES Melville Annual for 1966 

Edited hy Howard P Vincent 

Essays from the WiUiamstown Pittsfield Con 
ference September 1966 by J Donald 
Crowley Himson Halford Tyms Hillway 
Seymour Katz Luther Minsfield John H 
McElroy Albert F McLean Jr F DeWolfe 
Miller Henry A Murray Morse Peclham, 
John D Seelye Edwin S Shneidman How 
ard P Vincent and Maunti Willett 

cloth/probable price $6 00 

REALITY'S DARK DREAM 

Deiection in Coleridge 

hy Beverly Fields 

Applying Freudian techniques to the close 
reading of texts Mrs Fields traces tlie dy 
namics of Coleridges dejection through 
Osono and the four major poems concludmg 

with a full explication of A Letter to 

and the great Ode of 1802 

cloth/probable price $6 50 

WORDSWORTH 

The Construction of a Personality 

hy Wallace W Douglas 

A study of the emotional developments and 
relationships that supported Wordsworths 
adjustment to living The analysis emphasizes 
the regularities of behavior in the poet s early 
life (to 1805) seen as responses to meanmgs 
that had attracted themselves to his earliest 
experiences 

doth/probable price $5 75 


KFMT UJNWERSITY Pjftiss. 

1 Kent, Ohio 44240 




FAITH 

by Howard M. Harper, Jr. 

A study of Bellow, Salinger, Mailer, James Baldwin and 
Updike which maintains that “it is precisely because art is 
not required to make a case for anything that it achieves its 
unique truth ” Featured are close readings of the major 
works, analyses of literary techniques, and evaluations of 
achievements $6 00 


CHAPEL HILL 
CAROUSEL 

edited by Jessie Rehder 

A stimulating collection of fiction, articles, and poetry from 
nineteen writers who have either taught in the English 
Department of The University of North Carolina m recent 
years or have attended the University m the last decade 
John Knowles, Betty Smith and Reynolds Price contribute 

$5 00 

A SUITE OF ANGELS 
and Other Poems 

by Kenneth Pitchford 

The first full-length collection from this poet since The 
Blizzard Ape, which appeared ten years ago Rarely has a 
collection of individual poems achieved such a unity of 
image and theme — in this case, that of love, both proper 
and improper Contemporary Poetry Series 

$3 75, paper $1 85 


^ at your bookstore or 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
.NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 

J Chapel Hill, N C 27514 



The Writings of Herman Melville 


THE NORTHWESTERN— NEWBERRY EDITION 


N orthwestern university press and The 

Newberr}^ Library of Chicago announce their joint publi- 
cation of The Writings of Herman Melville All texts are 
being prepared by a central editonal board, headed by Harnson 
Hayford, Professor of English at Northwestern University 

Onginating through the Center for Editions of American 
Authors of the Modern Language Association, this edition will 
include in fifteen volumes all of Melville’s known wntings Its 
purpose will be to establish critical cleai-copj' texts of Melville’s 
works, based on intensive literary research 

Each of the works published during Melville’s lifetime, as well 
as wntings that appeared posthumously, will compnse foui sections 

• The work itself, cntically established as Melville intended it, 
fiee from editorial and printing corruptions 
• Lists and discussions of variants and emendations 
• An historical afterword by a contributing scholar 
• A note on the text, setting forth the editorial principles by 
which It was established 

Each volume in the senes may be purchased either individually 
or on a subscription basis The estimated subscription pnee for the 
senes of fifteen volumes is $i8o oo (A standing order for the 
senes will carry a 20 per cent discount ) 

Tyfee cloth, $10 00 paper, $l 75 

Omoo cloth, $10 00 paper, $i 75 

Address orders and inquiries to 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1735 Benson Avenue 
Evanston • Illinois • 60201 


THE LETTERS OF 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
Volume I, 1814 1836, Volume II, 1837 1843 
Edited by ANDREW HILEN 

Volumes I and II of this projected multi volume edition 
include all of Longfellow’s extant letters, many pre 
viously unpublished, for the period 1814 1843 Scmpu 
lously annotated and restored, they reveal the man as far 
moie than the mild and studied figure of tradition 
Belknap Press lUus , 2 vols |25 00 

SELECTED MARK TWAIN-HOWELLS 
LETTERS, 1872-1910 

Edited by FREDERICK ANDERSON, WILLIAM M 
GIBSON, and HENRY NASH SMITH 

A condensation of the two volume edition of the Twain 
Howells letters published m 1960, this book makes avail 
able in more convenient form and at a lower price one of 
the most famous and rewarding correspondences of 
modern times Included here are two letters from 
Clemens to Howells that have come to light smce the 
original edition was published Belknap Press $9 95 

THE WORKS OF ANNE BRADSTREET 
Edited by JEANNINE HENSLEY 
Foreword by ADRIENNE RICH 

This definitive edition presents all known extant writings 
of ‘^the first American poet to give an embodiment to 
American nature, the first m whom personal intention 
appears to precede Puritan dogma as an impulse to 
verse ” A biography of the poet and full annotation 
are included A John Marvard Library Book $5 95 


LOOKING BACKWARD 2000-1887 
By EDWARD BELLAMY 
Edited by JOHN L THOMAS 

Nearly eighty years after its first publication, this 
edition of Looking Backward provides renewed cur 
rency for one of the most famous, popular, and in- 
fluential literary utopias ever devised Mr Thomas draws 
on Bellamy’s unpubbshed papers for a brilliant in 
troductory discussion of the author’s development A 
John Marvard Library Book $5 95 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MARK TWAIN AS 
CRITIC 


By SYDNEY J KRAUSE 

Mark Twain's literaiy criticism is the one significant 
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Redburn and the Failure of Mythic Criticism 

JAMES SCHROETER 
Illtnots Institute of Technology 


T he usual critical opinion of Redburn is that it is a gloomy 
book Some recent critics, mcluding William Gilman and Ed- 
ward Rosenberry, have pomted out comic elements m it, and when 
the book first appeared it was praised mamly for its “freshness” 
and “humor” But ever smce the Melville revival of the twenties, 
the critics, perhaps because they were trying to stress that the book 
ought to be taken seriously, have been calling it a “dark” book, a 
“bitter” book, a self-pitying book, a tragedy of some kmd, or a re- 
flection of Melville’s own misery ^ Commenting on the period when 
Melville was composmg it, Lewis Mumford observes 

Now, for the first time, Melville is conscious of the black maggot within 
him, deposited as a mere egg in his youth, and growing day by day, 
nourished by his later disappointments, sorrows, frustrations Things 
have begun to go badly he thinks back without difficulty to times when 
they were even worse The physical misery of those early years, the 
patched clothes, the bad food, the rough treatment of the sailors, the 
feeling of homelessness, the consciousness of being an Ishmael — all these 
experiences tallied point by point with the world outside, its cruelty, its 
misery, its sordidness and vice^ 

Similarly, F O Matthiesscn says that both Redburn and Whtte- 
iac\et “reveal that the actual sufferings of mankmd had been so im- 
pressed upon [Melville’s] consciousness that none of the optimistic 
palliatives or compensations of his age could ever explain them 
away As was the case with Keats, the miseries of this world became 
misery for him, and would not let him rest”® Newton Arvm 
writes “Blows and hard words are mostly Redburn’s lot on the 

^ Edward H Rosenberry, Melville and the Comic Spirit (Cambridge, Mass , 1955) 
William Gilman, Melville s Early Life and Redburn (New York, 1951), pp 227-230 
A summary of the early reviewers and their comments on the humor is contained in Gil- 
man, Appendix D, The Reputation of Redburn, pp 274 281 

® Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville A Study of Hts Life and Vision, rev cd (New 
York, 1962), p 72 (The book originally appeared in 1929 ) 

O Mathiessen, American Renaissance Art and Expesston in the Age of Emerson 
and Whitman (New York, 1941), p 396 
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Hhghlander , yet he suffers not only from the inhumanity of men 
but from the spectacle of their depravity generally 

I 

Despite tlie general stress on the gloomy tone of the book, there 
have been two critical methods of interpi etmg it, two radically dif- 
ferent frameworks into which critics have tried to fit it The first, 
which might be called the biographical framework, is most clearly 
represented in the books on Melville written in the twenties by 
Raymond Weaver, John Freeman, and Lewis Mumford “In Red- 
burn, Melville went back to his youth and traced his feelings about 
life and his experience up to his eighteenth year,” says Mumford 
“The book is autobiography, with only the faintest disguises 
Bleecker Street becomes Greenwich Street, and the other changes 
are of a similar order 

The last major reading of Redburn as autobiography was Wil- 
liam Gilman’s Melville’s Eaily Life and Redburn (1951), which 
delivered, or was intended to deliver, the death blow to the bio- 
graphical school by demonstrating painstakingly that the book is 
not “autobiography, with only the faintest disguises ” But m any 
event the biographical mode of reading Redburn was already dying 
at the time Gilman’s book appeared, a victim of widespread changes 
in the fashions of literary criticism and of a shift away from the 
biographical method of reading Melville By about 1950, a second 
method, which might be called the “mythic” method, had already 
taken root, the most influential instance of it being an interpretation 
in Newton Arvin’s Herman Melville 

Arvm’s mam point is his statement of what he takes to be 
Redburn’ s “inward subject” 

The outward subject of the book is a young boy’s first voyage as a sailor 
before the mast, its inward subject is the initiation of innocence into 
evil — the opening of the guileless spirit to the discovery of “the wrong,” 
as James would say, “to the knowledge of it, to the crude experience of 
It” The subject is a permanent one for literature, of course, but it has 
also a peculiarly American dimension, and in just this sense, not in any 
other, Redburn looks backward to a book like Brockden Brown’s Ormond 
as well as forward to The Marble Faun and to so much of James himself 

* Newton Arvin, Herman Melvtlle (New York, 1950), p 104 

® Mumford, p 71 
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Wellingborough Redburn sets out from his mother’s house in a state 
of innocence like that before the Fall, a state like that of Brown’s Con- 
stantia Dudley or James’s Maisie Farange, but he has hardly gone a mile 
from home before the world’s wickedness and hardness begin to strip 
themselves before him Man, Redburn quickly finds, is a wolf to man ® 

The point that Redburn is concerned in some way with “the mitia- 
tion of innocence mto evil” is too fundamental to have escaped de- 
tection For instance Matthiessen had noted m 1941 that “the 
account of Redburn’s first voyage is a study of disillusion, of m- 
nocence confronted with the world, of ideals shattered by facts”’ 
But Arvm was the first critic who attempted m a unified way to 
substitute the “mitiation” theme for the autobiographical one as a 
broad pattern into which details of character, mcident, and symbol 
could be fitted 

Arvin does this by selectmg a number of more or less vivid de- 
tails for symbolic mterpretation — the character Jackson, “the first 
of Melville’s full-length studies of ‘depravity accordmg to nature,’ ” 
and a figure on whom, according to Arvm, all the “accumulated 
evil IS focused so concentratedly” as to “raise him to somethmg 
like heroic stature”, Melville’s “wonderful series of Hogarthian 
evocations” of Liverpool, which Arvm takes to be Melville’s “sym- 
bol of human iniquity”, the London chapter concerned with “Alad- 
dm’s Palace,” which Arvm identifies as “the opulent counterpart 
of the ‘reekmg’ and ‘Sodom-like’ dens m Liverpool, where Red- 
burn’s shipmates mdulge their squalid vices”, the imagery of “di- 
sease, disaster and death,” especially the dead sailor who is thrown 
overboard and the suicide of the drunken sailor, which Arvm 
takes to be part of the “metaphor of death and rebirth, of the pas- 
sage from childhood and innocence”, a series of humble “anti- 
romantic” or “shrunken” symbols — the glass ship, the guidebook 
to Liverpool, Redburn’s moleskin shooting jacket, and the ship- 
board epidemic among the immigrants, which Arvm calls “the 
symbolism of plague and pestilence that had been or was to prove so 
expressive for a long series of writers from Defoe and Poe to Thomas 
Mann ”® The pomt, m other words, that Arvm seems to be strivmg 

®Arvm, p 103 

^Matthiessen, p 396 

® Arvm, pp 104 109 
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to make is that practically the whole of Redburn’s experience with 
the outside world is with various guises of horror, death, and 
depravity 

Although clearly Arvin selected the features and stressed the 
symbolic horror m the way he did, even at the risk of appearing 
to strain and exaggerate slightly, because he wanted to lend sub- 
stance to his “initiation” theory, his points seem to have been a 
guide to subsequent critics For mstance, Ronald Mason, whose 
study of Melville appeared the year after Arvin’s, takes up the guide- 
book, the glass ship, the violent deaths, the Liverpool slums, and 
Jackson, whom he describes as “personified miquity”® R W B 
Lewis takes up the epidemic, the guidebook, Jackson — who “reveals 
to Redburn the power of the scabrous,” and Liverpool and its 
“stench of corruption Harry Levin, mThe Power of Blackness, 
confines himself mamly to Jackson and Liverpool But the im- 
portant point IS that Arvm’s central idea, that the real subject of 
Redburn is the “mitiation of innocence mto evil,” has formed a 
mam tenet— perhaps the mam tenet— of Redburn criticism since 
about 1950 Two independent studies, James E Miller’s “Redburn 
and Whttejacket Initiation and Baptism” (1959) and Hemz 
Kosok’s “A Sadder and a Wiser Boy Herman Melville’s Redburn 
as a Novel of Initiation” (1965), adopt the mitiation idea as a 
framework, and much of the mcidental comment on Redburn 
either explicitly or implicitly accepts the initiation idea m much 
the way earlier critics once accepted the idea that Redburn was 
autobiography^^ “In Redburn (1849), the Adamic coloration of 
the experience which most interested Melville became explicit,” 
accordmg to R W B Lewis “This has been remarked by Mel- 
ville’s best commentator, Newton Arvin, who observes that the 
boy-hero of the novel ‘sets out from his mother’s house m a state 
of mnocence like that before the fall’, and the voyage to Liver- 

® Ronald Mason, The Spirit Above the Dust A Study of Herman Melville (London, 
I 95 i)» PP 71 78 

W B Lewis, The Americar Adam (Chicago, 1953), pp 136-138 
Harry Levin, The Tower of Blackness (New York, 1958), pp 1781 80 
James E Miller, **Redburn and Whttejacket Initiation and Baptism, ’ Nineteenth 
Century Fiction XIII, 273 293 (March, 1959) Heinz Kosok, * ‘A Sadder and a Wiser 
Boy* Herman Melville s Redburn as Novel of Initiation,* Jahrbuch fur Ameri\astudten, 
X, 126 152 (1965) Other critics who refer to Redburn as a novel of “initiation include 
Robert Spiller, Merlin Bowen, Ronald Mason, and R W B Lewis 
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pool Jnd back comprises for young Redburn ‘the initiation of in- 
nocence into evil ’ 

The “mythic” interpretation of Redburn first appeared about the 
time that a wave of books which either argued for, or explicitly 
applied, a mythic method to the mterpretation of American litera- 
ture was gathering strength— -for instance, Richard Chase’s Herman 
Melville (1949), Chase’s Quest for Myth (1949), and Henry Nash 
Smith’s Virgin Land The American West as Symbol and Myth 
(1950) These were followed by R W B Lewis’s The American 
Adam (1955), and after that a deluge of studies which reinterpreted 
Irvmg, Cooper, Hawthorne, Twain, James, Faulkner, and Heming- 
way in the light of mythic quests and patterns In other words the 
remterpretation of Redburn which has been going on for the past 
fifteen years must be seen in the context of a broad critical move- 
ment and as a contribution to the movement, much in the way that 
the biographical books on Melville by Weaver, Freeman, and 
Mumford were a contribution to the biographical method of the 
twenties — the style represented by Van Wyck Brooks’s The Ordeal 
of Mar\ Twain or Joseph Wood Krutch’s book on Poe But the 
difficulty with the mythic method, certamly as applied to Redburn, 
IS that, like the biographical method, it does not hold up — that 
It IS contradicted repeatedly by some of the most important tonal 
and structural features of the novel 

n 

Melville’s tone, the peculiar quality of Redburn’s narrative voice, 
presents the most obvious barrier to the “tragic fall” theory, espe- 
cially Redburn’s voice m the passages which are most clearly 
“mitiatory,” and in which Redburn is most obviously “mnocent” 
This, for instance, is Redburn’s response when he is first initiated 
into shipboard blasphemy 

At that time I did not know what to make of these sailors, but this much 
I thought, that when they were boys they could never have gone to the 
Sunday School, for they swore so, it made my ears tingle, and used words 
that I never could hear without a dreadful loathing 

Later, the Greenlander sailor urges Redburn to drmk Jamaica 
spirits, and Redburn reflects 

Lewis, p 136 

Herman Melville, Redhum Hts First Voyage (New York, 1957), pp 31-32 
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But I felt very little like doing as I was bid, for I had some scruples about 
drinking spirits, and to tell the plain truth, for I am not ashamed of it, 
I was a member of a society in the village where my mother lived, called 
the Juvenile Total Abstinence Association, of which my friend, Tom 
Legare, was president, secretary and treasurer, and kept the funds in a 
little purse that his cousin knit for him There was three and six-pence 
on hand, I believe, the last time he brought in his accounts 

A few pages later, there is a smokmg party, and a sailor named Ned 
offers Redburn a cigar Redburn reflects 

But I was a member of an Anti-Smoking Society that has been organized 
in our village by the Principal of the Sunday School there, in conjunc- 
tion with the Temperance Association So I did not smoke any then, 
though I did afterward upon the voyage, I am sorry to say 

Redburn’s response to the trio of conventional sailor’s vices — 
smoking, drinking, swearing — depends for the effectiveness of its 
comedy not only on Redburn’s absurdly naive Sunday school 
morality but upon the ironic tone, which in turn depends on the 
separation Melville maintains between himself and his narrator 
Clemens was later to handle this device for humor in a more con- 
trolled manner in Huc^lebeiry Finn, in which the vices of men are 
also reflected with comic irony through the eyes of a naive boy, 
but Redburn shows the first sustained use of the device in the 
American novel 

It can be seen in a more important way in Redburn’s initiation 
into the ship’s hierarchy, brought out in his abortive attempts to 
establish friendly relations first with the men, then with the mates, 
and finally with the captain 

Thinking to make friends with the second mate, I took out an old 
tortoise-shell snuff-box of my father’s, in which I had put a piece of 
Cavendish tobacco, to look sailor-like, and offered the box to him very 
politely He stared at me a moment, and then exclaimed, “Do you think 
we take snuff aboard here, youngster? no, no, no time for snuff-taking 
at sea, don’t let the ‘old man’ see that snuff-box, take my advice and pitch 
It overboard as quick as you can” 

I told him It was not snuff, but tobacco, when he said, he had plenty 
of tobacco of his own, and never carried any such nonsense about him as 

Ibid , p 40 
Ibid p 44 
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a tobacco-box With that, he went off about his business, and left me 
feeling foolish enough 

One entire chapter, “He Contemplates Making a Social Call on the 
Captain in His Cabin,” is devoted to Redburn’s attempt to establish 
friendship with the captain It begins with his naive speculations 
about the captam 

I had thought him a fine, funny gentleman, full of mirth and good 
humor, and good will to seamen, and one who could not fail to ap- 
preciate the difference between me and the rude sailors among whom I 
was thrown Indeed, I had made no doubt that he would in some spe- 
cial manner take me under his protection, and prove a kind friend and 
benefactor to me, as I had heard that some sea-captains are Yes, 
I thought that Captain Riga would be attentive and considerate to me, 
and strive to cheer me up and comfort me in my lonesomeness 

To prepare himself for making “the first advances,” he gets 
himself up in what he thmks is fitting dress “I put on a white shirt 
in place of my red one, and got into a pair of cloth trowsers instead 
of my duck ones, and put on my new pumps, and then carefully 
brushing my shooting jacket, I put that on over all, so that upon 
the whole, I made quite a genteel figure” His hands are stained 
deep yellow from tar, and thmkmg “it would never do to present 
myself before a gentleman in that way,” he slips on a pair of woolen 
mittens his mother has knitted for him Dressed in that fashion, 
he plans to “drop mto the captam’s cabin” to pay his respects 
What IS most interesting about the chapter devoted to the social 
call IS that it never takes place The chief mate collars Redburn on 
his way to the cabin, and “shoved me forward, roarmg out I know 
not what,” while the sailors, standmg around the windlass, look 
aft “mightily tickled ” Instead, Melville focuses on Redburn’s 
dreams of the treatment he will receive from the captain — “that he 
would invite me down mto the cabm of a pleasant night, to ask me 
questions conceinmg my parents, and prospects in life, besides ob- 
taining from me some anecdotes touchmg my great-uncle, the il- 
lustrious senator, or give me a slate and pencil, and teach me prob- 
lems in navigation, or perhaps engage me at a game of chess”, on 

Ibid , p 25 
Ihtd p 65 
Ibid , pp 65 67 
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Redburn’s elaborate attempts to get himself up in genteel costume, 
and the merriment of die crew Possibly Melville aborted the actual 
scene because his imagination boggled at the prospect of a boy 
such as Redburn, dressed in shooting jacket, pumps, and woolen 
mittens, “dropping in” on the captam But what is more likely is 
that Melville softened the climax, deliberately substituting an anti- 
climax, because, despite all that critics have had to say about the 
“cruelty” and “hardship” of Redburn’s lot on the Highlander, Mel- 
ville sees clearly enough that showing Redburn as the butt of the 
most crushmg and serious humiliations and insults does not fit the 
larger purposes of the novel 

The imagmative situation of a human, personal confrontation 
between captain and “boy,” between captain and crewman, or m 
general between superior and inferior was to be touched on with 
complexity and power in the later Melville — m Moby-Dic\, “Bartle- 
by,” “Benito Cereno,” and Billy Budd Such a scene, passed over rev- 
erently, forms the crux of Billy Budd — the scene between Captam 
Vere and Billy, which Melville likens to the scene between Abra- 
ham and Isaac In such passages m the later Melville — between Pip 
and Ahab, between the lawyer and Bartleby, or in quite a different 
way between the aristocratic Benito Cereno and the slave Babo — 
Melville suggests that the conventional barrier society interposes be- 
tween men of differing social stations is m some way terrible, ludi- 
crous, irrational — but capable of being overstepped The conven- 
tional hierarchical arrangement breaks down, much as in Tolstoy’s 
“Master and Man,” mto an elemental love-hate relationship between 
two human beings The “mastery” is subdy reversed, translated by 
hate in the Benito-Babo relationship, or love in the Pip-Ahab rela- 
tionship No transformation of this kind takes place in Redburn, 
partly because Melville is as much concerned with holdmg up to 
view the absurdity of Redburn’s ignorance of conventional usage 
as the absurdity of the convention 

The passages m which Melville’s ironically comic tone is per- 
haps most beautifully modulated are the ones concernmg Redburn’s 
clothmg A number of critics — Newton Arvm, James Miller — have 
commented on the fact that Melville raises the clothmg, especially 
the shootmg jacket, to poetic or symbolic status But Arvm’s com- 
ment that “old, cheap and ill-fittmg clothes” are a “natural meta- 
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phor” for the “insulted and injured,” or that “Redburn’s shooting 
jacket puts one in mind of that other shabby garment, the old 
clerk’s overcoat in Gogol’s famous tale,” seems— much like Lewis 
Mumf ord’s sentimental comment about Melville-Redburn’s “patched 
clothes” and “bad food” — ^wholly to miss the dignity and com- 
plexity of Melville’s comedy 

Melville focuses mainly on three “patched” or “maimed” items of 
clothing — Redburn’s boots, his pantaloons, and his shooting jacket 
The boots are described as follows 

Nor must I forget my boots, which were almost new when I left 
home They had been my Sunday boots, and fitted me to a charm I 
never had had a pair of boots that I liked better, I used to turn my toes 
out when I walked in them, unless it was night time, when no one could 
see me, and I had something else to think of, and I used to keep looking 
at them during church, so that I lost a good deal of the sermon In a 
word, they were a beautiful pair of boots But all this only unfitted 
them the more for sea-service, as I soon discovered They had very high 
heels, which were all the time tripping me in the rigging, and several 
times came near pitching me overboard, and the salt water made them 
shrink in such a manner, that they pinched me terribly about the instep, 
and I was obliged to gash them cruelly, which went to my very heart 
The legs were quite long, coming a good way up towards the knees, 
and the edges were mounted with red morocco The sailors used to 
call them my “gaff-topsail-boots ” And sometimes they used to call me 
“Boots” and sometimes “Buttons” on account of the ornaments 

At last I took their advice and “razeed” them, as they phrased it 
That IS, I amputated the legs, and shaved off the heels to the bare soles, 
which, however did not much improve them, for it made my feet feel 
flat as flounders, and besides, brought me down in the world 

Redburn’s magnificent moleskin huntmg jacket is also “altered” 
or “maimed” in a similar way 

Every day it grew smaller and smaller, particularly after a ram, until 
at last I thought it would completely exhale, and leave nothing but 
the bare seams, by way of a skeleton, on my back It became unspeakably 
unpleasant when we got into rather cold weather, crossing the Banks of 
Newfoundland, when the only way I had to keep warm during the night 
was to pull on my waistcoat and my roundabout, and then clap the 

Arvin, p 109 
Redburn, pp 71 72 
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shooting-jacket over all This made it pinch me under the arms, and it 
vexed and irritated and tormented me every way, and used to incommode 
my arms seriously when I was pulling the ropes, so much so, that the 
mate asked me once i£ I had the cramp 

Redburn focuses mainly, however, on the most maimed item, the 
pantaloons 

I had them made to order by our village tailor, a little fat man, very 
thin in the legs, who used to say he imported the latest fashions direct 
from Pans, though all the fashion plates in his shop were very dirty 
with fly-marks 

Well, this tailor made the pantaloons I speak of, and while he had 
them in hand, I used to call and see him two or three times a day to try 
them on, and hurry him forward, for he was an old man with large round 
spectacles, and could not see very well, and had no one to help him but 
a sick wife, with five grandchildren to take care of Now, this old 
tailor had shown me the pattern, after which he intended to make my 
pantaloons, but I improved upon it, and bade him make a slit on the out- 
side of each leg, at the foot, to button up with a row of six brass bell 
buttons, for a grown-up cousin of mine, who was a great spoitsman 
used to wear a beautiful pair of pantaloons, made precisely in that way 

And these were the verv pair I now had at sea, the sailors made a 
great deal of fun of them, and were all the time calling on each other to 
“twig” them, and they would ask me to lend them a button or two, by 
way of a joke, and then they would ask me if I was not a soldier Show- 
ing very plainly that they had no idea that my pantaloons were a very 
genteel pair, made in the height of the sporting fashion, and copied from 
my cousin’s, who was a young man of fortune and drove a tilbury 

This is Redburn’s account of how these beautiful and elegant panta- 
loons come to be patched and maimed 

When I went aloft, at my yard-arm gymnastics, my pantaloons were all 
the time ripping and splitting in every direction, particularly about the 
seams, owing to their not being cut sailor-fashion, with low waistbands, 
and to wear without suspenders So that I was often placed in most un- 
pleasant predicaments, straddling the rigging, sometimes in plain sight 
of the cabin, with my table linen exposed in the most inelegant and un- 
gentlemanly manner possible 

^^Ibtd , p 72 
Ibtd ^ pp 70 71 
Ibid , p 70 
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The point of producing these passages is not merely to show that 
gloomy Redburn has its comedy — although this point alone seems 
in need of bemg stressed as much as possible The point is rather 
to show why there is comedy — that it is not simply an element Mel- 
ville added here and there for relieving the gloom, or, as W illiam 
Gilman concludes, for “offsetting the prevailing tone of somber- 
ness ” Instead, the comic tone seems to stem from the structure of 
the book, and to be a necessary part of the conception The pas- 
sages in which Redburn is mtroduced to smoking, drinkmg, and 
swearing seem to be based on Melville’s analysis of the conventional 
sailor’s vices The passages m which Redburn tries to make friends 
first with the men, then with the mates, and finally the captain 
stem from Melville’s analysis of the ship’s social hierarchy Sim- 
ilarly, the other “initiatory” passages — ^in which Redburn is intro- 
duced to shipboard language, shipboard eatmg habits, clothing, use 
of leisure, manners, superstitions — are arranged in a series, as though 
Melville had worked from an outline in which he divided shipboard 
language from shipboard customs, and then subdivided these mto 
finer, discrete parts This technique, which is a general character- 
istic of Melville’s writing, was noted in the thirties by R P Black- 
mur, who observed that Melville tended to work from an mtel- 
lectual scheme rather than from a dramatic or story conception, 
and who aptly dubbed this the “technique of putative statement” 
Melville’s presentation of shipboard and English life in Redburn is 
organized, in other words, much as the materials are organized m 
Typee or Omoo, in which the novelist devotes so many passages to 
Polynesian religion, language, social habits, use of leisure, or, m 
Moby-Dic\, in the “cetological” portions, or the chapters dealmg 
with the social hierarchy of a whaler 

The vividness of these “putative” sections of Redburn are based 
on the sharpness of the mcongruity between Melville’s scenes and 
Melville’s narrator — between Redburn’s genteel dress, language, cus- 
toms, and expectations, and those of the people he comes in contact 
with But the irony, complexity, and comedy depend on the fact 
that Melville himself takes a quite mdependent and detached stance 
m portraymg the conflict, especially when he is working most suc- 
cessfully, removed on the one hand from the narrow gentility of his 
narrator and on the other from the crudities of shipboard life 
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The “Adamic” pattern mto which modern critics have rather 
clumsily been trymg to fit Redburn requires a prelapsarian hero like 
Billy Budd or Hawthorne’s Donatello — a “natural” man who is 
uncontammated by society and its institutions But the humor m 
Redburn depends on the fact that the hero is not a “guileless spirit,” 
certainly not a Billy Budd or Donatello His mother’s village, with 
Its Sunday School, Anti-Smoking Society, Juvenile Total Tem- 
perance Association, and cousin who drives a tilbury, is not an Eden 
nor a Monte Beni Nor does Redburn “set out from his mother’s 
house in a state of innocence like that before the Fall,” as Arvin 
and Lewis claim On the contrary, he sets out from his mother’s 
house as a “Son-of-a-Gentleman,” with the catalogue of social atti- 
tudes, prejudices, and mmor vices that this estate implies — snob- 
bery, exaggerated piety, smugness, priggishness, narrowness Most 
important, the mythic Adamic pattern is a tragic pattern, it is a 
“Fall ” But Melville does everythmg in his power to make clear that 
Redburn’s transition from “Son-of-a-Gentleman” to “Sailor Boy” 
IS not a “fall” — that the gentleman’s estate is less rather than more 
blessed than the deracinated estate of the classless voyager at which 
Redburn, after completmg his mitiation, finally arrives 

The fall of Adam might be called an archetypal myth, “arche- 
typal” in the grand sense used by Northrop Frye and other mid- 
twentieth-century critics who suppose that such archetypes have 
always secretly but powerfully mfluenced the imagination, yet it is 
doubtful whether Melville was writing myth in even the local 
sense of “myth” which obviously influenced the nineteenth-century 
storyteller Many novels of “initiation” had appeared in the years 
before Melville wrote Redburn — stories about genteel or aristocratic 
young heroes who undergo a change from one class mto a lower 
one For the most part, these fall mto one of two opposite cate- 
gories The least common and more modern variety is the demo- 
cratic romance — ^the story of the ennoblmg consequences of hard 
work or the common lot on the privileged or coddled, the story 
of the snob who is made mto a man Richard Dana had touched on 
this theme in Two Years Before the Mast, as did Hawthorne in 
quite a different way m “My Kmsman, Major Molineux”, but it 
was not until considerably later— m Dickens’s Great Expectations 
or, more obviously, m Kipling’s Captains Courageous~th.2Lt the 
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theme found full romantic expression The earlier and more 
common variety is the bourgeois tragedy — the story of fineness, 
beauty, and distinction trampled underfoot by the commonplace, 
or the theme of gentility in adversity that Dickens uses m Oliver 
Twist or David Copperfield Melville had both kmds of myths 
available to him when he wrote Redburn, especially the second, but 
the point IS that he rejects them, carefully steermg a middle course 
between — and this is perhaps the strongest evidence that Melville, 
rather than relying on myth of any kind, was consciously trying 
to stay independent of it 

The second alternative, the myth of the fallen aristocrat, was 
probably the more dangerous temptation for Melville Those quali- 
ties of “bitterness,” “misery,” and “self-pity” which so many critics 
have noted in Redburn, and which some feel mar the book, may be 
due to the fact that Melville fails wholly to avoid the temptation 
Yet the funenon of Melville’s ironic comedy, which most of the 
critics who think Redburn is full of self-pity ignore, is to reject the 
myth — to reject genteel pretension of merely any sort 

Another American novel about gentility fallen on hard times 
written at the same time as Redburn, Hawthorne’s The House of the 
Seven Gables, has been to some extent recognized as a democratic 
rejection of aristocratic values Critics have observed, for instance, 
that Hawthorne portrays the aristocratic and genteel Pyncheon in- 
heritance from the past as not only useless or chimerical but actually 
sickly, cumbersome, disadvantageous, harmful the Pyncheon family 
claim to vast tracts of land is a harmful chimera, the aristocratic 
Pyncheon roses sicken while the plebeian Maule beans flourish, 
Hepzibah’s aristocratic name and blood is not only useless but dis- 
advantageous in running a penny shop But Melville’s rejection m 
Redburn, although equally important to the scheme and worked 
out in more circumstantial detail, seems to have been ignored that 
the manners Redburn acquired, which dictate his olfermg the mate 
tobacco out of a “tortoise-shell” box, result in the ridicule of the 
mate, that his attempts to dress m mittens and pay the captain a 
social call result in the ridicule of the crew, that the more genteel 
and fashionable his clothes, the more useless they are at sea — ^that 
the beautiful moleskm jacket must “shrink,” that the elegant panta- 
loons must rip and be patched before they are useful, that the 
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fashionable boots must have their high heels removed so that Red- 
burn can “come down m the world”, that Redburn’s notions of 
“proper” table manners and his ignorance of the way food is served 
and eaten by a ship’s crew result m the crew’s regardmg him as 
unmannerly and m his going hungry, that the genteel recommenda- 
tion Mr Jones gives the captam, the sort of recommendation that 
would be given of a young gentleman about to start a career m 
banking, result in his advance wages being withheld, that his 
father’s guidebook, a relic of genteel prosperity, misleads him, 
and the elegant glass ship imported from France gives him a dam- 
agingly false view of the world of ships 

There has already been too great, or at least too sentimental, 
a stress on the terrible hardships Redburn undergoes — the vicious- 
ness of Jackson, the cruelty of the captain and crew, the bad clothes 
and bad food, the hideous impact of the Liverpool slums But these 
elements are also important There is a tough-minded realism m 
Melville’s rejection of gentility and the past, coupled with a demo- 
cratic dislike of class distinction, but at the same time Melville goes 
at least as far m the opposite direction by refusing to romanticize 
the common lot or the salubrity of menial labor 

Hawthorne ends his romance by uniting Maule and Pyncheon m 
a marriage which implies an acceptance of both the plebeian and 
aristocratic myths But Melville ends his with the phrase, “yet, I, 
Wellingborough Redburn, chance to survive”— the expression of a 
proud and lonely Ishmael, who has rejected both plebeian and gen- 
teel society as opposite but connected parts of a total social order 

in 

The strongest evidence of Melville’s rejection is provided by the 
mam structural feature of Redburn Characteristically, Melville 
builds the deeper meanmgs of his stories and novels on the basis 
of parallels and contrasts that he draws between characters who 
represent certain complex abstractions— for mstance, Billy Budd 
as a representative of Good, Claggart of Evil, Ahab as a representa- 
tive of Defiance, Ishmael of Acceptance Melville uses the same kind 
of structure in Redburn in the parallels and contrasts he draws be- 
tween Harry Bolton, the gentlemanly Englishman who sails back 
on the Highlander, and Jackson, the ruffianly American sailor 

A great deal of attention has been paid to Melville’s picture of 
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Jackson, but except for Merlin Bowen, in his study “Redburn and 
the Angle of Vision,” relatively little comment has been devoted to 
Harry Bolton, who is as important as Jackson, and who, if Bowen is 
correct in his guess that Melville would have enlarged the figure 
had he been less hasty in drawing his book to a conclusion, played 
a larger role in Melville’s conception 

Bowen notes a parallel between Harry Bolton and Redburn, 
which he claims is “carried out m such detail as to cause one to 
wonder that it has not been more commonly noted” 

Both, to begin with, are more than ordinarily well born and come 
from a relatively sheltered background Both are “Ishmaels,” driven by 
hard times and misfortune too soon into the world They are alike, too, 
in their romantic and distorted views of the world the Canaan to which 
each aspires is the Egypt, from which the other would escape The 
illusions of each are at first encouraged by the captain’s “sympathetic 
concern” and later shattered by the cruelty of both officers and crew 
Both are inexperienced as sailors, and both exacerbate the contempt this 
brings upon them by their incongruous diess and by their pretensions to 
refinement and high social status 

Several incjdents of the homeward voyage, moreover, appear as coun- 
tei parts (occurring in the same order and at roughly similar intervals) of 
experiences encountered by Redburn on the passage out The discovery 
of the burning corpse in the bunk is in effect a repetition of the frenzied 
suicide that took place on the first night out from New York Harry’s 
humihating first trip aloft is a vivid reminder of Redburn ’s earlier suc- 
cess in meeting the same challenge Arriving in America, Bolton 
meets with much the same exclusion and indifference that Redburn had 
encountered in England And the last sentence of the book reinforces 
the parallel with the narrator’s expression of wonder that, though Harry 
has died, he himself has “chance[d] to survive 

Certainly these parallels between Redburn and Harry exist, and 
are striking enough, but Bowen fails to notice that an equally strik- 
ing parallel can be made between Harry and Jackson (i) like 
Redburn, both are lonely or m some way isolated figures, (2) un- 
like Redburn, both are exceptionally scornful of proprieties, and 
override social or conventional restraints, (3) both are careless about 
their own preservation, Harry by wastmg his property and Jackson 

Merlin Bowen, "'Redburn and the Angle of Vision,” Modern Philology, LII, 107-108 
(Nov, 1954) 
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by wasting his health, (4) both exercise a strange fascination or 
attraction for Redburn, (5) both, for a time, are able to tyrannize 
over, and control, Redburn, (6) both lose their control, and become 
objects of pity to Redburn, (7) both are older than Redburn and 
his superior in terms of experience and knowledge, and most im- 
portant (8) both meet their deaths, and m a similarly dramatic way 
— at sea, without proper burial 

There are, more obviously, differences Harry’s recklessness 
seems to stem from his having too much money, Jackson’s from 
having nothmg Jackson exercises his control at sea or m sailor- 
haunts, Harry, on his home ground Jackson and Redburn are 
drawn by hate, Harry and Redburn by love Most important. Jack- 
son represents the lowest, hardest, coarsest element aboard the High- 
lander, Harry — with his finery, girlish beauty, and voice “like a 
bird” — ^represents the highest, softest, finest The contrasts and simi- 
larities are such as to suggest that Melville was deliberately drawing 
in Harry and Jackson two extreme models, both counterparts of 
Redburn, both representmg a kind of experience, but an opposite 
kind, and both experiences representmg certain attractions but also 
dangers which Redburn, if he is to survive, must avoid The figures 
are orbits, either one of which Redburn might have been drawn into 
with disastrous consequences — and the two orbits are much like the 
“aristocratic” and “plebeian” commitments which Melville avoids in 
narrating the book 

H Bruce Franklin, the most recent commentator on Redburn, 
seems to believe that if Redburn had properly protected and be- 
friended Harry when the two arrived in New York, Harry would 
not have drowned at sea He maintams as the mam point of his 
article that Redburn is responsible for Harry’s death But surely 
Melville, who draws faults and weaknesses in Harry almost from 
the moment he is introduced more than sufficient to lay the ground- 
work for his destruction, makes it clear that it is not Redburn’s 
fault but Harry’s 

The most vivid mstance is the scene in which Redburn, to his 
astonishment, sees Harry, who has shipped as a common sailor, 
“on deck in a brocaded dressmg gown, embroidered slippers and 
a tasseled smoking cap, to stand his morning watch” 

““H Bruce Franklin, ‘Redburn’s Wicked End,” Ntneteemh Century Fiction, XX, 
pp 190 194 (Sept , 1965) 
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As soon as I came behind him thus arrayed, a suspicion, which had 
previously crossed my mind, again recurred, and I almost vowed to 
myself that spite his protestations, Harry Bolton never could have been at 
sea before, even as a Guinea-pig in an Indiaman, for the shghtest ac- 
quaintance with the sea-life and sailors, should have prevented him, it 
would seem, from enacting this folly 

“Who’s that Chinese mandarin?” cried the mate, who had made 
voyages to Canton “Look you, my fine fellow, douse that mainsail now, 
and furl it in a trice ” 

“Sir?” said Harry, starting back “Is not this the morning watch, and 
is not mine a morning gown?” 

Redburn finally persuades Harry to take off his outlandish costume, 
and Harry exclaims 

“It’s too bad! I meant to lounge away the watch m that gown unul 
coffee time, — and I suppose your Hottentot of a mate won’t permit a 
gentleman to smoke his Turkish pipe of a morning, but by Gad, I’ll 
wear straps to my pantaloons to spite himl”^'^ 

This passage, with its exaggeratedly farcical humor, combines in a 
short space several themes developed in a more leisurely way m the 
first half of the book when Redburn, rather than Harry, appeared 
m a shooting jacket, high-heeled boots, and gentlemanly pantaloons, 
and when, like Harry, he showed a comic ignorance of sea language, 
sea usage, and the relationship between officers and men But Harry 
IS m every respect more extreme his dress more absurdly refined and 
unsuited to sea duty, his ignorance of sea language still wilder 
Most important, his response to the seaman’s tasks he is given marks 
a crucial difference As Newton Arvm has pointed out, Redburn 
had been desperately afraid of “falling— fallmg—fallmg” when he 
was sent up to loosen the skysail But he loosens it, and later “Begms 
to Hop About m the Riggmg Like a Samt Jago’s Monkey ” Harry 
never does He makes one desperate attempt, “but no, he stopped 
short, and looked down from the top Fatal glance! it unstmng his 
every fiber, and I saw him reel and clutch the shrouds” From that 
moment, “he never put foot in rattlin, never mounted above the bul- 
warks 

Redburn, p 245 

^^Ibtd, p 248 
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Jackson’s catastrophic end comes not because he is too little of a 
sailor but because m a sense he is too much of one He is hard 
enough, experienced enough, and cruel enough to survive any voy- 
age, but he IS wasted by his strengths— by his hardness, hatred, 
brutality, and debauchery But Harry, the girlish youth, seems to 
perish for the opposite reasons— from being too soft, gentle, refined, 
genteel It is perhaps symbolically significant that Harry, besides 
f ailin g to climb the rigging, fails to jettison his gentlemanly bag- 
gage— his “collection of silks, velvets, broad cloths and satins,” 
which he brmgs aboard m a special chest 

Newton Arvm observes 

Despite the underlying gravity of the symbolism generally, Redbum 
IS anything but a lugubrious book as a whole the current of animation 
and vivacity on which it is sustained is purely inspiriting Melville’s 
feeling for light and shade did not fail him in the writing of Red- 

burn There is the famihar ballast of prosaic information — the chap- 

ter, for example, on the furmture of the quarter-deck — and there is a 
good deal of Melville’s characteristically smiling and low-toned hu- 
mor In Its richness of emotion and variety of tone, Redburn is 
generally the most likable of Melville’s secondary books 

This concludmg statement, which Arvm seems to have added as a 
needed corrective to his main position, is a triumph of good sense 
over critical method, and one finds fault with it only in its failure 
to connect the “feeling for light and shade,” the “variety of tone,” 
the “current of animation,” with the actual details of Melville’s tone 
and structure — and in the failure to see that this tone and structure 
runs directly contrary to the view of Redburn as a novel of “tragic 
mitiation ” 

Redburn’s rejection of Bolton and Jackson, and Melville’s rejec- 
tion of the genteel and “Jacksonian” viewpomts seem both to stem 
from Melville-Redburn’s strivmg for balance and mdependence 
Melville projected the striving into a unique artistic technique m 
Moby-Dtc^—m, for example, the balance between the lyricism of 
“The Symphony,” and the realism of “The Try-Works”, between 
the rhythms of stasis and of motion, or m the balancing figures of 
Ahab and Ishmael, who represent far better than Jackson and Harry 

®®Arvm, p 109 
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Bolton what Melville grew to see as the two mam responses to life 
But if the balances are less complex and less successfully worked 
out m Redburn, they are of a similar kmd, and they represent 
a more nearly unique and independent artistic achievement than 
any of the critics who have been trying to fit Redburn mto an auto- 
biographical or mythic pattern have given Melville credit for 
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O NE NOW BEGINS A STUDY OF Edward Taylor taking for granted 
his Puritan orthodoxy That orthodoxy must be seen to include 
more than the “five points” of the synod of Dort, more than the 
Cambridge Platform or the Westminster Confession, but there 
are few New England Puritans whose actual beliefs do not outrun 
these programs Thus in studymg Taylor one may attend to the 
morality tradition, the poetics of meditation, the baroque sensibility, 
perhaps even the Platonism of the Cambridge School, but none of 
these applications of emphasis can be used to challenge the con- 
clusion, carefully worked out by Donald Stanford and Norman 
Grabo, that Taylor figures as a theological and ecclesiastical con- 
servative ^ Whereas once it seemed appropriate to wonder whether 
Taylor’s failure to publish mdicated heterodoxy, it is now possible 
to study the mtimate connection between much of his poetry and his 
advocacy of conservative religious positions The Meditations de- 
velopmg an anti-Stoddardean conception of the Lord’s Supper are 
the obvious examples As far as I know, however, Gods Determina- 
tions touching his Elect has never been adequately placed in the 
context of the religious issues of the i68o’s ^ 

^ The explications of Taylor s conservative theology to which I refer are Stanford’s 
Introduction to The Poems of Edward Taylor (New Haven, i960), pp xlix liv, and 
Grabo s Edward Taylor (New Haven, 1961), pp 24-39 and passtm For other significant 
elements in Taylor’s work, see Nathalia Wright, ‘The Morality Tradition in Edward 
Taylor,’ American Literature XVIII, i 17 (March, 1946), Louis Martz, Foreword to 
Stanford’s edition of the Poems, Austin Warren, ‘Edward Taylor,” in Rage for Order 
(Chicago, 1948), and Willie T Weathers, Edward Taylor and the Cambridge Platonists,’ 
American Literature, XXVI, i 31 (March, 1954) 

®Jean L Thomas has recently argued that Gods Determinations is more profitably 
linked with the homiletic tradition than with either the morality play or with the literary 
meditation I agree with this, but I heartily disagree with her conclusion that Taylor 
has not sufficiently developed the relation between Christian doctrine and the human 
condition of Puntan man’ (see ‘Drama and Doctrine in Gods Determinations ’ Ameri- 
can Literature, XXXVI, 452 462, Jan , 1965) What Miss Thomas fails to see, I think, is 
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Such a reading is extremely revealing First of all, it shows once 
again tlie extent to which Taylor’s poetry was engaged with the 
ideas most crucial to Taylor the mmister The burning issue of the 
decade after 1679, as Perry Miller and Edmund Morgan have 
shown, was the question of the failure of the New England Con- 
gregational churches to replenish themselves with an ample supply 
of “saints” what had caused and what could be done about the 
fact that there were far too many “half-way members” and far too 
few who would come forward, publicly confess then conversion, 
and come into “full communion Gods Determinations speaks di- 
rectly to this question The implied audience of the poem is pre- 
cisely the half-way member of the Puritan congregation, the tlieme 
IS the desirability of a more complete and active participation 
in a “particular church” than that provided for by the Half-Way 
Covenant of 1662 Without criticizing the terms of that necessary 
arrangement, Taylor urges that too many have rested content m 
the half-way state — outside the covenant proper, and this, accord- 
mg to Taylor, is clearly opposed to God’s explicit determmations 
for the new economy of salvation 

Looking at the poem in this way makes possible two further 
considerations First, it emphasizes the most striking quality of his 
unusual mind, the unremittmg concern (of which “metaphysical” 
technique is only one manifestation) to domesticate the transcendent 
m the particular God’s determinations begin m his own mysterious 
essence but they issue — directly and explicitly, not by mere extension 
or inference — ^m the practical arrangements of the New England 
Congregational Church Conversely, a crisis m the history of that 
church becomes the occasion not for the standard jeremiad or 
sermon agamst fallmg away but rather for Taylor’s justification of 
the ways of God to man Moreover, such a readmg calls attention 
to Taylor’s sense of addressing real people in a concrete historical 
situation, his keen and sympathetic sense of audience is a rare 
quality among the later Puritan writers Possibly Taylor preached 

that Gods Determinations is actually a homily about the condition of Puritan man m 
New England in the i68o’s 

® The best brief discussion of the membership dilemma of Puritanism is Edmund 
Morgan, Visible Saints (Ithaca, N Y, 1965), pp 113138 Morgan’s treatment is based, 
to a certain extent, on the more complex work of Perry Miller, whose New England Mind 
From Colony to Province (Cambridge, Mass, 1953) treats the whole question of Puritan 
decline, see esp pp 82 118 
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a series of pastoral sermons winch paralleled the arguments of Gods 
Determinations In any case the poem was not written in a social 
vacuum and it is the very reverse of abstract speculation What- 
ever Taylor’s mtentions regardmg publication may have been,^ 
his ability not only to anticipate the most worthy objections from 
potential listeners but even to sympathize with then feelings must 
be set down as a considerable literary virtue 

I 

One way to begm thinkmg about Gods Determinations is to 
compare it with Wigglesworth’s The Day of Doom, America’s 
other seventeenth-century epic of “justification ” Striking differences 
become imm ediately evident as Taylor’s poem turns out to be al- 
most completely dominated by certam peculiarities of the New 
England situation More is mvolved here, I thmk, than a judgment 
about degrees of Puritan provincialism All the later seventeenth- 
century Puritans are provincial virtually all of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut believed that God’s eternal purposes would be realized 
in those favored regions, and certainly no one is going to claim 
that Wigglesworth rises up to Milton’s level of cosmic generality 
But even granting American provincialism, Taylor seems somehow 
different Wigglesworth’s generality is his eschatological concern 
all men face death, judgment, heaven or hell But Taylor has almost 
no concern with the “last thmgs”, his interest is the state of the 
soul now As in Preparatory Meditations his principal concern is 
the contmual ebb and flow of his own thoughts and experiences 
associated with the Lord’s Supper, so m Gods Determinations his 
emphasis is on the experiences of the souls m his congregation 
Unlike Wigglesworth, Taylor takes no pleasure in sending off to 
hell those who on the last day prove (or are proven) to be unre- 
deemed natural men Taylor believes in the absoluteness of God’s 
sovereignty, but he does not threaten those outside the covenant of 

* Two fairly recent articles review the question of what can be known about Taylor s 
attitude toward publication Emmy Shepherd suggests that we are to consider Taylor a 
member of the species “amateur poet whose motive for not publishing was humility 
( Taylors Injunction against Publication, American Literature XXXIII, 512-513, Jan, 
1961), but Francis Murphy is convinced that we have no real evidence for settling the 
question and so we ought to forget about it (‘Taylor’s Attitude toward Publication, 
American Literature, XXXIV, 393 394, Nov , 1962) My remarks are, of course, indepen 
dent of this question of fact a writers sense of audience is quite diiferent from his in 
tentions regarding publication 
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grace with the bogy of damnation, instead he wrestles with the 
difficulties many of his own charges seem to be having about their 
place in the church covenant 

Nor do “first thmgs” get much more than perfunctory con- 
sideration — at least by Miltomc standards Creation, fall, the effects 
of depravity — all these are got out of the way in the first few poems 
The divme decision to effect a new covenant which will satisfy both 
mercy and justice requires, it is true, a fairly long poem (210 hnes), 
but this IS after all the summa of distinctively Puritan theology, 
and at that the covenant is sealed by line ninety-one (“If so, its so 
then n his Quittance seale”) ® The second part of the “Dialogue 
between Justice and Mercy” is a discussion of the pams both sides of 
God’s nature will have to take in order to induce “froward” man 
into the covenant Thus by the nuddle of the third poem of the 
series Taylor has already arrived at his own proper em phasis 
withm the common seventeenth-century matter of justification 
What happens outside the recognizable spiritual history of indi- 
viduals familiar to Taylor he passes over quickly, the doctrine of the 
covenant is there, but it is not defended or even explained at length 
His problem concerns the temptations which discourage the elect 
from taking advantage of the adequate means of salvation which 
God has established in history and recently purified and brought to 
perfection under the New England Way 

There is a bit more preliminary doctrinal statement man (still 
considered as Adam) is called to account, God’s sovereign decrees 
are explamed, and (in one Ime) Adam’s reprobated descendants are 
seen to “scull unto eternall woe” (p 400) But this is really all there 
IS of a general nature, and even this reveals an unusual emphasis 
God’s selectmg decree, predictably, splits “All mankinde m a 
Dicotomy,” but such a division does not matter very much to Tay- 
lor (So slight IS the attention given to this major doctrme that one 
critic has tried to demonstrate Taylor’s belief m universal salva- 
tion )® Far more important is the undoctrinal division of the elect 
into four groups, those who get mto the Royal Coach immediately 
(and later, according to Grabo, reappear as “Samt”) and the three 

® Stanford, ed , 'Poems of Edward Taylor, p 394 All further quotations from Gods 
Determinations are from this edition and are identified by page number m the text 

® Weathers (see n i) argues that ‘umversahsm’ is part of Taylors debt to the Cam 
bridge Platonists, but this contenuon seems based on a misreading of the text 
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ranks who variously haggle with Satan and groan to Christ for 
succoi throughout poems seven through thirty’^ The reason for 
this somewhat factitious division soon becomes clear from these 
middle poems Taylor will have several chances to examine the psy- 
chology of conversion — the natural motives which impede and the 
supernatural means which aid the process In one sense, the doc- 
trmes of the irresistibility and mamissibility of grace mean that 
essentially, 01 ontologically, or under the aspect of eternity, all the 
elect are really m the condition of those who enter the coach of 
salvation from the first, without benefit of argument But though 
divine decree is eternal, conversion is an experience in time, one 
comes to an awareness or experience of grace, and it is the ex- 
perience and not the dogma that concerns Taylor The gradual 
conversion of the various ranks signifies not a universalism antici- 
patmg that of Charles Chauncy but a careful concern for what is 
happening in the religious experience of declining New England 

At this point one is careful not to be carried away in praise of 
Taylor’s healthy empiricism, his psychological rather than his dog- 
matic bent, for Taylor does not, after all, pursue the minutiae of 
mdividual mental process m all their vagary and irrelevance The 
Puritans had, ready to hand, an elaborately formulated and fairly 
well-publicized “morphology of conversion ” Had no such mor- 
phology existed there might have been less trouble about “hy- 
pocrisy” than there was, but there would have been other dangers, 
better that a few bold, “carnal” men gam entrance to the church 
by fraud than that any true saint be excluded by reason of his 
failure to recognize the workings of the Spirit in himself As al- 
ways, the possibility of abuse ought not to destroy the right use® 
The long middle of Gods Determinations is, accordmgly, a version 
of the Puritan psychology of conversion, designed to instruct and 
reassure hesitant half-way members who might be on the brmk of 
confessing their full conversion Thus it is not surprising to dis- 

■"The most useful discussions of structure in Gods Determinations arc those of Grabo 
(PP 159 168) and Nathalia Wright My threefold division coincides with the one Grabo 
suggests in considering the poem as Ignatian meditation, to get a five act structure he 
merely divides the long middle (poems 7 through 30) into three parts Nathalia Wright 
differs only in considering poems one and two as a sort of separable prologue 

® My understanding of the Puritan sense of conversion — its pattern and its problems— 
IS based on the followmg works William Haller, The Rise of Puritamsm (New York, 
1957)* esp PP 83 172, Perry Miller, The New England Mind The Seventeenth Century 
(Cambridge, Mass, 1939), PP 280 299, Morgan, Visible Saints pp 33-112 
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cover that the experiences of the several ranks are not very different 
Technically, as Taylor sets up his schema in “The Frowardness of 
the Elect in the Work of Conversion,” the first rank is ivon over by 
mercy, the second by justice, and the third by justice and mercy to- 
gether, but this refers only to their first taste of conversion, not to 
the all-important experiences which follow Satan’s treacherous 
arguments against the awakening Soul, and Soul’s timid self-doubts, 
are similar in all three cases Taylor’s tripartite division is for em- 
phatic repetition, not for the exploration of “varieties of religious 
experience ” 


It 

The import of the middle poems (from number seven through 
number thirty) can be put quite simply Satan suggests to each of 
the ranks that to regard oneself as one of God’s chosen saints is to 
commit the unpardonable sin of presumption His mtention, of 
course, is to involve them in the contrary sm agamst the Christian 
virtue of hope — also unpardonable — ^namely, despair As Haw- 
thorne’s Puritan stories shrewdly recognize, this is a characteristic 
Puritan dilemma, the ideas of election and reprobation sound very 
much like the twin unpardonables of medieval tradition® Taylor 
also recognizes this nice problem— from withm the Puritan system 
Itself, he meets it, in fact, head on, recognizing it as a major prac- 
tical difficulty confronting the consciences of aspiring but sensitive 
and honest Puritans Clearly, if the New England Way were to sur- 
vive, samts had to come forward m substantial numbers, make con- 
vmcmg confessions, and take their rightful place as full members of 
the church Timidity and false humility would be out of order 
God does save some men, despite their monumental unworthiness, 
this IS to Hts credit, not theirs, a confession of the workmgs of sav- 
mg grace is properly the occasion not for presumptuous human pride 
but for the humble and realistic acceptance of the sovereign and un- 
predictable ways of a merciful God Thus, as Christ and Saint re- 
peatedly inform Soul, a high degree of assurance of election is not 
mconsistent with humility But although smugness and despon- 

®The classic treatment of presumption and despair in Hawthorne is “Young Goodman 
Brown”, Goodman Brown begins his investigation of diabolical evil with the presumption 
that he is among the elect, comes gradually to doubt that there is any good in the world, 
and ends by combining the two sins he evidently dies clingmg to the idea that he alone 
IS not m league with the devil 
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dency are equally reprehensible, there are, Taylor sympathetically 
admits, certain ambiguities 

Soul’s first appeal to Christ, m reaction to even the most general 
of Satan’s charges (made agamst all the ranks), is very carefully 
worded 

Thou Gracious Lord, Our Honour’d Generali 
May’t suite thy Pleasure never to impute, 

It our Presumption, when presume we shall 

To line thy Noble Ears with our Greate suite? (p 404) 

Soul’s tone, after the initial apology for presumption, is one of 
wonder “We sought thy throne to overthrow”, can it be, there- 
fore, that you have expended grace on such “Treators arch”? Or 
are we, as we seem to be, and as our adversary says, simply sinful, 
not redeemed m any sense? Christ’s reply is comforting He is a 
“Gracious” God still, Satan’s carpmg is not to be believed Scarcely 
has the reply taken effect, however, when Satan cogently urges 
that Soul cannot be Christ’s since he repeatedly and flagrantly dis- 
obeys divme law Pressing this obvious advantage he suggests that, 
in the light of obvious sms. Soul’s first experiences of grace have 
been illusory “Soon ripe, soon rot Young Saint, Old Divell Loe/ 
Why to an Empty Whistle did you goe ?” (p 407) Soul tries to 
argue that grace m the covenant comes in spite of sin, that this is 
the wonder of the new dispensation But to Soul’s affirmation that 
the covenant has been offered to him, Satan asks if “Mercy [is] 
impudent? or Justice Bhnde?” — that such a thing could happen 
Soul seems to sense that Satan is still using the wrong language, a 
rhetoric of works and merit, whereas “The Gospel did the Law 
prevent,” but the adversary’s charge is rather compelling “Oh 
shame I presume on Grace I” (p 409) 

Soul, honestly aware of its own smfulness, and fully mformed 
that sm IS the greatest of all evils, is by the very honesty of its moral 
perceptions made vulnerable to a serious charge — look at your life 
and then tell me you are saved This is, of course, a wrong way for 
a Puritan to think, the gulf between man and God is so wide that all 
savmg contact between the two must be origmated by God, God 
can freely choose to save any man He freely chooses to save And, 
given the infinity of any smgle sin and the undeniable fact that 
all men are smners, the mere number of sms is scarcely a problem 
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And thus by a curious kind of inversion, what seems moral honesty 
in man — how can 1 , bemg so smful, be saved? — becomes despair 
and presumption at the same time despair because one’s sins seem 
too great to be remitted, and presumption because one is thinking 
about one’s own capacities rather than God’s power and purposes 
The devil, master of every natural weakness, can easily make good 
his charge that Soul is too sinful, the next three poems accordingly 
convict Soul of gross mward lusts, lapses of outward duty even 
by merely natural standards, and such an abuse of spiritual possi- 
bilities as results in a general failure to bear spiritual fruit He rests 
his case agamst first-rank Soul with a couplet which becomes, with 
variations, a refrain to be echoed throughout his dealmgs with the 
other ranks 

Thy sms do sculk under a flownsht paint 
Hence thou a Sinner art, or I a Saint (p 413) 

In applying to Christ for succor, Soul’s emphasis is exactly right 
Satan “strives to mount my sms Thy grace to lessen ” A person 
need not, Taylor argues, fall mto the trap of conflating election 
and presumption, he will not do so as long as he realizes that 
doubts about God’s ability to save a sinner are not self-accusations 
so much as lapses of trust m the efficacy of savmg grace “Those 
Graces which thy Grace enwrought in mee,/ He [Satan] makes as 
nothmg but a pack of Sms” (p 414) Once first-rank Soul has 
clearly realized the meanmg of Satan’s logic, Christ replies m the 
most tender and homely terms (“Peace, Peace, my Hony, do not 
Cry”) that His saving grace has been real, and the first round of 
debate is complete Soul, convmced of its election, expresses (m 
“An Extasy of Joy”) Taylor’s own most characteristic religious ex- 
perience, the sense of the saved man’s remammg msufficiency 

Had I ten thousand time ten thousand hearts 
And Every Heart ten thousand Tongues, 

To praise, I should but stutjter] odd parts 
Of what to thee belongs (p 418) 

This IS no mere mtrusion of Taylor’s own poetic concern Rather 
It IS a particularized version of the last stage of the conversion 
morphology one remains perfectly humble even after Satan’s 
msidious and unsettling doubts have been laid to rest One had to 
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be convinced of grace even in the face of sm — sanctification, as the 
cliche goes, does not immediately accompany justification Sim- 
ilarly, m the final state, one could never lose the sense of one’s own 
madequacy, even m the full realization of grace’s operation 

After tins first salvific climax, Satan resumes his specious reason- 
mgs, now against ranks two and three At first he is a bit more 
heavy-handed m his approach, suggesting that “this Grace, which 
you, forsooth, so prize” is “but an airy notion, or a name” (p 421) , 
or even less subtly that God himself is only a “Brainsick Notion” 
(p 424) But even in his first approach to these ranks he is careful 
to hint at the existence of his trump argument, that “Though Grace 
IS Gracious, Justice still is Just”, and therefore, since the catalogue 
of sins urged against the first rank can be lengthened for the second 
and third, their gracious pretensions seem presumptuous indeed 
To the second, “You are not Samts, or I no Smner am”, to the third, 
“I am a Saint, if thou no Smner art” Agam the normal response 
IS an honest recognition of the force of Satan’s arguments These 
ranks hesitate to throw themselves on Grace’s mercy “She’l surely 
smite/ Us, for presummg on an others right” (p 429) Still, what 
else IS to be done ? The movement to Christ may indeed turn out 
to be based on human rather than divme promptings, and hence 
be presumptuous, but can that make the case any worse, practically 
speaking, than it is? If they are damned, one more sin And 
perhaps Soul’s recognitions are m fact “blessed motions” If so, 
then “thrice Happy mee/If not, I’st not be worser than I bee” 
(P 432) 

Thus the second and third ranks (now called simply Soul) 
take steps In a significant variation of the pattern of rank one, 
they turn not directly to Christ, but to Saint, even the Puritan, it 
appears, is not without some sort of indirect approach to God 
Saint’s function is certainly not to intercede or mediate, only to 
give the wise counsel of experience, but the more timid, happily, 
need not move toward the acceptance of “a naked Christ” im- 
mediately^® Soul now plays his own devil’s advocate, urging 

Taylor’s sense of the importance of the advice and example of the visible samts 
demonstrates the moderate character of his theology He does not, like Stoddard, stake 
everything on the outward life and the generally pious intention in order to bring every 
body within the church and thus guarantee social order Neither is he like the anti- 
nomian fringe, however, which made every aspect of conversion a matter of the private 
operation of the Spirit 
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against himself exactly those sms and shortcommgs Satan so search- 
ingly identified Saint, however, easily detects the false construction 
Soul has been led to place on the undeniable and embarrassing de- 
tails of depravity All these thmgs have been thought and felt 
before, it is all quite recognizable, part of a familiar process A 
person could not be saved apart from a strong conviction of his 
own utter smfulness Moreover, it is necessary to suppose that 
Satan will expend his best efforts m troubling those very souls to 
whom grace has actually been extended His own followers “he 
troubles not” with such thoughts, “But Wicked thoughts he in the 
Samts doth flmg/ And saith they’re theirs, accusmg them of Sm” 
(p 437) Samt’s final answer to “Soul’s Doubts touching its Sms” 
IS an exposure of the circularity mvolved m Satan’s logic 

To proove thee Graceless he thy sms persues 
To proove thee sinfull, doth thy Grace accuse (p 438) 

To break free of this circularity one need only see that it is the very 
presence of grace which makes the sms one undeniably contmues 
to commit appear as heinous as they do, as they m fact really are 
Soul’s “Doubts from Want of Grace” are easily answered, they 
are really the same doubts “Such as have Grace, are Gracious 
evermore,” Soul argues against himself, the doctrme of inadmis- 
sibility seems to mean that lapses back to the old fallen ways prove 
that the experience of grace was illusory Not so The experience 
of grace. Saint explains, is progressive, sm will not vanish all at 
once, nor will the soul of man be completely satisfied by the first 
mfusions 

God, and His All, ’s the Object of the Will 
All God alone can onely it up fill 

Will nothing give Content unless you have 
While here a mortall, all your Will can Crave? (p 440) 

The great mistake the elect seem to make — ^the reason, m fact, why 
more sincere and humble Christians do not come forward mto full 
membership — ^is, Taylor’s argument implies, their erroneous feelmg 
that to afhrm their own salvation is to claim their own perfection 
But It IS wrong to suspect that m some dramatic way the Spirit 
will simply take over all the human faculties Taylor himself may 
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ask for this invasion at times (as m “Huswifery”), but only anti- 
nomians hold that it is an essential part of the experience of con- 
version 

“Doubts from Satans Temptations” gives Taylor another chance 
to say that Satan works hardest on the elect, he also takes up the 
question of Satan’s lymg show of logic Agam it all comes down to 
the question of presumption and despair Satan tries to make the 
carnal man feel gracious, here is the real locus of presumption The 
samt he accuses of presumption, thus temptmg him to despair 

He makes Civility to pass for Grace, 

With such a hunt riches hot seating trace 
To such as God doth Call, he doth reply 
That all their Grace is but Hypocrisy (p 443) 

The practical answer to this theoretical impasse is, for Taylor, the 
same as it has always been for Christianity everywhere, an answer 
Taylor could have found m the Ignatian tradition or simply dis- 
covered himself work as if everythmg depended on human effort, 
pray as if everythmg depended on God 

Do all Good Works, work all good things you know 
As if you should be sav’d for doing so 
Then undo all you’ve done, and it deny 
And on a naked Christ alone rely (p 444) 

The question of whether Taylor’s federal Calvinism has as much 
right to this solution as other traditions, though mterestmg, is not 
crucial here The point to be made concerns the extreme practicality 
of Taylor’s approach and his keen awareness of normal religious 
attitudes He is addressmg himself, in reahty if not m fact, to an 
audience of sincerely religious persons too timid to claim election 
The dialogue between Saint and Soul ends here, but m the next 
two poems Taylor, still speakmg as Samt, goes on to forestall further 
objections and, finally, to summarize his case The height of 
“Satan’s Sophestry” again is the perverse double logic of making 
salvation seem automatic to the reprobate and impossible to the 
elect The double lesson to be learned is that since assurance ran 

According to the theology of Ann Hutchinson, conversion really meant that the 
mdividual personality W2s literally taken over by the Holy Spirit Taylor realizes, how- 
ever, as the judges of Mistress Hutchinson had discovered in the 1630*5, that the New 
England Way depended on a notion of conversion less radical than this 
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never be perfect (Satan can always raise some doubt), one ought 
not to look for more certainty than the case admits of, and more 
importantly, one is never to fear presumption “when God invites ” 
The climax of Saint’s exhortation to the second and third ranks is 
Taylor’s answer to the problem of the decline of full communicants 
in the New England churches “Presumption lies m Backward 
Bashfulness,/ When one is backward though a bidden Guest” (p 
450) Preachmg at Westfield on the Massachusetts frontier, in the 
declming years of the seventeenth century, Taylor is already out mto 
the highways and hedges of history If those who hear his sermons 
and those imagmed readers of his poem do not come to the table 
of full communion, the weddmg feast will mdeed not be full Tay- 
lor’s deepest concern seems to be that no bidden guest exclude 
himself out of timidity or false modesty 

Fortunately, as Taylor imagines New England salvation history. 
Saint’s sound admonition is effective What he expresses as fact is 
clearly his deepest hope The long middle portion of the poem 
ends with a conversion parallel to that of rank one, signified by the 
desire to praise God and the accompanying sense of Soul’s “Insuffi- 
ciency to Praise God suitably for his Mercy” And if Taylor has 
been minutely practical in his mstructions, he is absolutely homely 
m his characteristic praise-poem The conceit of the world falling 
to atoms, each atom becoming a world peopled by men with as 
many tongues as there were atoms originally (and so on), is curi- 
ously like the man with seven wives, with seven sacks, with seven 
cats We often thmk of Taylor, especially in connection with the 
Meditations, as a man seekmg the heights of mystical experience. 
It IS also worth noticmg that here the process of conversion cul- 
mmates m and is celebrated by a sort of fairy tale 

III 

The last section of Gods Determinaiions, five poems on the 
place of the Congregational Church m the life of the elect, is in 
many ways the most unusual part of the sequence After Taylor 
has carefully detailed the objections a potential saint might under- 
standably have agamst entering fully mto a church covenant, and 
after he has answered them with a dramatic account of the Puritan 
morphology of conversion, he goes on to discuss the particulars of 
the covenanted church itself, fully convmced that these local de- 
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tails are as much a part of God’s essential plan as eternal decree or 
conversion in time 

The church alone has the means of full sanctification, that state 
which second- and third-rank Soul erroneously identified with justi- 
fication or conversion “Each Ordmance and Instrument of Grace/ 
Grace doth mstruct are Useful here” (p 453) Here Taylor would 
seem to agree with Stoddard, already his opponent in matters of 
organization and indeed on the question of the nature of the church 
Itself Stoddard would, on the strength of such a theory, brmg mto 
full membership virtually all professmg Christians so that they 
might make use of the “means Taylor, however, pursues a 
different logic only those who are justified are capable of profitmg 
from the church’s means of sanctification, all others will profane 
them Hence now “Christ’s Curious Garden [is] fenced in/ With 
Solid Walls of Discipline” Corruptions are assiduously excluded, 
“For on the Towers of these Walls there stand/ Just Watchmen 
Watching day, and night” (p 454) A church is not a church, the 
familiar argument ran, unless it possess the power (“discipline”) 
to keep Itself pure, otlierwise one was back m a precisely papistical 
condition Thus open communion is not the answer — ready and 
easy as it seems — to the problem of New England’s declining church 
membership 

For Taylor the terms of the half-way covenant are just and 
proper m one very important sense they maintain a barrier against 
the corruption of the church by the questionable characters who are 
likely to be, m Wiggles worth’s phrase, merely “civil, honest men ” 
But neither minister nor half-way member may rest easy with this 
compromise The minister must constantly ask — Taylor himself 
no doubt repeatedly did ask in the i68o’s — that those half-way mem- 
bers who do have suflScient evidence that they are not merely natural 
men forsake the comfortable anonymity of the half-way fringes and 
come into full membership And it is incumbent on every half-way 
member constantly to search his own heart for traces of the work- 
ings of the convertmg grace which will make it not only proper 
but even necessary to confess the mercy of Christ m his own peculiar 
case 

^®For the position o£ Solomon Stoddard and that of his vanous opponents, see Miller, 
Vrom Colony to Province, pp 226247, Morgan, Visible Saints pp 146 151, and F H 
Foster, A Genetic Histoty of Netv England Theology (New York, 1963), pp 3741 
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The Reforming Synod of 1679 listed the shortage of full mem- 
bers as the most serious evidence of New England’s accelerating 
declme, and the jeremiads of the i68o’s take up this theme with an 
unfailing sense of its crucial importance, Taylor showed his concern 
over the matter in his 1679 sermon against Stoddard’s facile “cath- 
olic” solution and agam m letters to that virtual pope of the Con- 
necticut Valley And he is clearly worrying over it at length in 
Gods Determinations The soul entermg into church fellowship 
must expect to be stopped and questioned “Centmalls of all de- 
mand/ The Word ” The churches must not become merely com- 
fortable, “free and catholic” assemblies of the outwardly righteous 
But the requirement of confession ought not to discourage those on 
the outside who know themselves to be called They will, of course, 
be torn opposite ways by fear and desire, “But yet Desires Screw Pm 
[must] not slack ” The final issue of God’s decisions and promises 
and dealings with his elect must be a fully voluntary entrance mto 
the*church covenant As Taylor describes it. 

Desire Converts to joy joy Conquours Fear 

They now enCovenant with God and His 
They thus indent 

The Charters Seals belonging unto this 
The Sacrament 

So God IS theirs avoucht, they his m Christ 

In whom all things they have, with Grace are splic’te (pp 455-456) 

Once m the church, m the full sense, its grace and glory will be 
evident Inside the walls the garden displays “choicest flowers” on 
which “Christs Spirit Showers/ Down m his Word, and Sacra- 
ments/ The Clouds of Grace Divine Contents” (p 456) From 
here, eventually, “A Divine Hand/ Doth hand them up to Glories 
room ” But agam, for the third time m the sequence, it is necessary 
to stress the theme of human madequacy Soul is of its own nature 
unfit to praise God’s merciful determinations adequately, even if 
It were fit, the glorious sight would make it dumb In the last 
analysis even Samt depends absolutely on God 

Taylor s explicit statements against Stoddard and m favor of the traditional practice 
have been studied by Grabo m The Poet to the Pope,* American Literature XXXII, 197 
201 (May, i960) and “Edward Taylor and the Lord s Supper,* Boston Public Library 
Quarterly XII, 2236 (Tan, i960), and by Stanford in Edward Taylor and the Lord's 
Supper, ’ American Literature XXVII, 172 178 (May, 1955) 
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Yet if thou wilt thou Can’st me raise 
With Angels bright to sing thy Praise (p 458) 

But the poem does not end with a vision of the saints praismg 
God among the angels m “glories room ” Its proper conclusion is 
m the church, not m heaven Taylor, as I have suggested, is not 
eschatological, the last moment of Christian experience he chooses 
to concentrate on is not the final vindication of the saints at the last 
judgment or their entrance into eternal reward Gods Determinct- 
tions ends with an allegorical vision of community activity m the 
Congregational Church The coach that came to claim the samts 
who surrendered immediately now reappears as the church In it 
the saints, “Encroached foi Heaven,” offer up their songs of praise 
Inside the church covenant, m fact, “All their Acts, publick, and 
private, nay/ And secret too,” are essentially acts of worship “And 
if a strmg do slip, by Chance, they soon/ Do screw it up again” 
(P 459) However it might seem to us, to Taylor the interest the 
samts take m the spiritual lives of one another, withm the covenant 
of a particular church, is more glorious than beatitude itself 

Nor IS this vision of God’s eternal plan extending down to 
mmute particulars to be regarded as special providence, one local 
and perhaps eccentric manifestation of divme mterest Rather this 
IS the essential plan, including the presbyters who guard the doors 
of the church and continue to enforce discipline Other dispensa- 
tions there may be, but the one Taylor describes is the norm by 
which others are to be measured as approximations 

Some few not m, and some whose Time, and Place 
Block up this Coaches way do goe 
As Travellers afoot, and so do trace 
The Road that gives them right thereto 
While in this Coach these sweetly sing 
As they to Glory ride therein (p 459) 

It IS possible to be a saint outside of full communion with a New 
England congregation, but this is distmctly the exception and not 
the rule The lesson for the half-way member, then, should be quite 
clear 

IV 

At this pomt someone may be tempted to say that Gods De- 
terminations touching his Elect seems, even more than before. 
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“versified doctrine” — ^just as the handbooks say Does the evidence 
show any more than that Taylor was a practical rather than a 
speculative theologian and that his poem is, though never pub- 
lished, “occasional” ? I believe it does 

It will not do to begin an evaluation of Gods Determinations 
by lamenting once agam the fact that Taylor held no higher con- 
ception of poetry than he did For Taylor, as for all the Puritans, 
poetry was a branch of rhetoric, this was an mescapable part of the 
Ramist heritage “ As a branch of rhetoric, Taylor’s poetry could 
not be, even m his Preparatory Meditations, other than a handmaid 
of religion But within this limitmg theoretical conception of 
poetry there is room for a wide range of practical differences Pub- 
lic rhetoric can be more or less “poetical,” and poetry — whether 
public or private — can be “rhetorical” m many different senses 
Gods Determinations, I would suggest, is rhetorical in the best 
sense it reveals a sense of audience Taylor is able to express his 
own deepest religious concerns m a way that becomes public and 
available because he is able to imagme himself m the place of a 
listener or reader Because he can sympathize with the objections 
he meets and appreciate the force of the arguments he answers, he 
does not merely lay out dogmatic formulae To be sure his theme 
IS not the msoluble ambiguities of the Puritan religious life, he does 
come to conclusions He imagines a properly disposed audience, 
one which knows when a pomt is proved, when to be convmced 
But even this has poetic advantages For such an audience the 
reason of the matter is quite enough, elaborate or specious per- 
suasion IS unnecessary 

This sense of audience, this abihty to project himself sympa- 
thetically mto the mmds of his half-way members, is one of Taylor’s 
most impressive achievements m Gods Determinations It may even 
give that poem some critical claim agamst the more popular Medi- 
tations I would not msist on this personal preference, but Taylor 
the pastoral rhetorician convinces me m a way that Taylor the 
would-be mystic does not In any case, Gods Determinations makes 
Taylor seem more humane, even more human, than many of the 
American Puritans Just as he is most mterested m doctrme m prac- 
tice (and hence makes it seem more than “mere dogma”), so his 

^*For the influence of Ramus on Puritan literary theory, see Miller, Seventeenth Cen 
tury, pp 300 330 
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particular applications are made with full awareness of how the 
matter might look to a smcere but as yet unenlightened Christian 
Whereas recent historians have ascribed chiefly economic and so- 
ciological motives to the large number of demurrmg half-way mem- 
bers in the third generation of Puritans, Taylor grants them the high- 
est possible motive — an awareness of their own smfulness He shows 
them that this is not an adequate motive, that, m fact, it may be an 
argument of the devil, but he meets them charitably and on their 
own ground He impresses us as a pastor who is too sincere himself 
to be cynical about his own congregation 

To measure one’s favorable response to the rhetoric of Gods 
Determtnattons touching his Elect one needs only to compare it 
with other famous specimens of Puritan rhetoric One thmks less 
favorably of Wigglesworth’s The Day of Doom, where the relent- 
less application of the logic of divme sovereignty instantly and 
automatically demolishes all human objections as “carnal reason ” 
Less favorably too of Mather’s Magnolia, though techmcall'y a 
jeremiad, and hence presumably addressed to the people of New 
England as a monumental sermon against falling away, its un- 
flagging pomposity makes it seem primarily a monumental self- 
mdulgence, not really addressed to anybody Not even Jonathan 
Edwards, I suspect, compares favorably with Taylor on the question 
of the sense of audience, his deficiency m this regard is part of 
what Van Wyck Brooks meant m talking about Edwards’s “steep, 
icy and pinnacled intellect” which went its own stubborn, godly 
way m spite of what the vast majority m New England really lived 
and felt Edwards’s “sensational” rhetoric was an effective convertmg 
ordinance, no doubt because he thoroughly understood the hopes 
and fears of the smner, but one could scarcely say he respects the 
intelligence or feelings of his listeners Elsewhere, Edwards re- 
hearses his own conversion, as if to some endlessly patient maternal 
listener, marshals unanswerable arguments agamst the Armmians, 
communes with God But he seems incapable of addressing another 
person Not until Franklin’s Autobiography was American litera- 
ture able to show a sense of audience as adequate as Taylor’s m 
Gods Determinations, and then, one is entitled to feel, at the ex- 
pense of a certain reduction m moral seriousness 
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E dgar Allan Poe’s literary relations with N P Willis began m 
1829, when the latter, then the editor of the American Monthly 
Magazine, rejected Poe’s poem “Fairy-land” for publication This 
relationship continued, intermittently, until Poe’s death m 1849 
In the autumn of 1844 the two men met when Poe became critic 
and subeditor of the New York Evening Mirror, which was under 
the joint conduct of Wilhs, George Pope Morris, and Hiram Fuller 
Though they had long mamtamed decided reservations about each 
other, and about each other’s literary ability, the Northerner and 
the Southerner now became warm friends For his part, Willis 
soon came to see that Poe was a writer of genius, and he wrote an 
appreciative preface for the initial publication of “The Raven,” 
which appeared m the Evening Mirror for January 29, 1845 He 
also developed a high regard for Poe as a man, and after the latter’s 
death he defended him agamst detractors in the Home Journal 
for October 13, 1849 

Poet, editor, writer of sketches and tales, critic and playwright, 
the most popular magazinist of his time, and no insignificant con- 
tributor to the development of the American short story, Willis had 
an important influence on Poe’s criticism He not only mspired Poe 
to write some of his best practical criticism but also prompted him 
to elaborate two of his most important critical principles (i) his 
theory of the totality of effect in short compositions and (2) his 
theory of the nature of the four faculties of the creative process, m- 
cluding his dismissal of Coleridge’s distinction between the fancy 
and the imagination In this essay I propose to describe this im- 
portant mfluence which Willis had on Poe’s criticism 

I 

In the August, 1836, issue of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
of which Poe was editor, he reviewed the popular magazinist’s 
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collection of tales, Inklings of Adventure Employing for the most 
part a subtle irony and a light sarcasm, interrupted by a serious 
discussion of his theory of the totality of effect, Poe succeeded in 
“using up” Willis m a masterful fashion An analysis of this re- 
view should show clearly his critical method as well as his ap- 
praisal of Wilhs at this time 

First, Poe informs us that he will pursue “a course of indis- 
putable ongmahty” by treating Wilhs exclusively m “his character 
of hterateur [sic] ” Thus Poe begms by administering a slap at 
those critics who, much to his disgust, had been m the habit “of 
deciding upon the literary merits of this gentleman by a reference 
to his private character and manners” — a prevalent fault of Ameri- 
can literary criticism at this time Next, smce Willis’s tales were 
easily available in periodicals, Poe selected “Niagara” at random 
“to see how a poet (one whom we know to be such)” would “think 
It proper to handle a subject so momentous” The irony in the 
parenthesis should be obvious <■ 

He then undertook a close analysis of the characters, the style, 
and the plot of Willis’s story The characters consist of Mr Shngsby, 
a recent college graduate, whom Poe describes as “a delicate little 
gentleman, with a pretty face and figure — ^fair, funny, fanciful, 
fashionable, and frisky”. Job Smith, Slmgsby’s rustic companion 
from Vermont, “an ugly fellow, of course,” comments Poe, “seven 

feet high, ill-dressed, solemn, and sensible”, and Miss , a 

celebrated society belle, whom they meet at the Falls, and who, m 
Willis’s terms, is “‘kind, playful, unaffected, and radiantly, glori- 
ously beautiful ’ ” As the rustic Job is Willis’s “foil No i, for light 

wit,” wryly comments Poe, so Miss is his “foil No 2, for a 

species of sentimental gallantry” And Poe observes, facetiously, 
“It must now be seen at a glance that our author can hardly fail 
to make a decided hit of his visit to Niagara ” 

Poe describes Willis’s narrative style as one which “proceeds 
m a vem of mingled sentiment and very-good-ioke" a style which 
he thinks is at variance with the nature of its subject In Poe’s 
view, Wilhs committed “the egregious folly” of writmg jocularly 
about a subject— “the cataract of Niagara” — which calls for a 
serious and awesome tone Furthermore, Willis’s “whole narrative 
IS disfigured and mdeed utterly rumed by the grievous sm of af- 
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fection ” And he points, with deliberate irony, to “long passages of 
a force, or delicacy, or beauty — shall we say unsurpassed in any 
writer of English i* We shall not say too much if we do The ban- 
tering humor interspersed is of the best order ” 

As for the plot, says Poe, “It will not be difficult to foretell, 
from the general air of the narration in what manner Mr 
Shngsby” [he means Willis] “will think it incumbent upon him 
to wmd It up He will give it a melo-dramatic finale? Most as- 
suredly,” Poe replies to his own question He describes Job’s 

sensational rescue of Miss from the swirling, churmng 

waters m the cavern behmd the downpourmg curtam of the Falls, 
flmgmg himself at the precarious perch of the distressed damsel 
to form a bridge between her and the safety of the cavern floor 
In Poe’s view, “none” of the tales of Willis “are entitled to the 
merit of plot ” Indeed, he writes, “it appears an idiosyncrasy m Mr 
Wilhs that he has little feeling for tnadent" His forte, Poe sug- 
gests, lies mamly “m an exceedmgly delicate vem of sentiment” 
In short, for the above reasons, particularly because Willis’s 
style IS mcompatible with the nature of his subject, he fails to 
achieve “totahty of effect ” The pomt, Poe declares, is not whether 
Willis intended merely “a pleasant sketch” and successfully ful- 
filled this mtcntion Rather it is whether the proper or ideal effect 
- IS achieved In this mstance it is not Jocularity and levity are not 
the proper mannerisms for a subject that calls for grandeur and 
majesty Willis has dunderheadedly put himself at a disadvantage 
by “endeavormg to reconcile these obstinate oils and waters of the 
soul ” His effort is contrary to common sense Harmony and unity 
are sacrificed on the altar of “absurd flippenes and frivolities ” Poe 
warns us that “a writer neglectful of the totality of effect, will fall 
short of his end, if that end be a remembrance in the ‘language 
of his land ’ ” Afraid of “any sustained and unmmgled severity of 
sentiment” in his writing, Willis “mvariably fails,” or as Poe pre- 
fers, Willis “mvariably disregards” totahty of effect — the essential 
prmciple of brief literary composition Willis’s blmd disregard 
of this important principle causes Poe to avow, “Niagara is by no 
means the best of the sketches before us — it may, very possibly, 
be the worst 

^ The pnnciple of totality or unity of effect was applied by Poe on at least two pre 
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After Poe’s serious discussion of his theory of totality of effect, 
he returns to his ironic manner and ends his criticism with what 
appears to be a classic example of irony clothed m understate- 
ment “We believe that the high powers of Mr Willis are 
properly estimated by the )udicious among his country-men His 
foibles, his faults, and his deficiencies — let us not forget to say, his 
merits — are quite as well known to himself as to us His intellect, 
if not the loftiest order, very closely approaches it — and he has 
stepped upon the threshold of nearly every species of literary ex- 
cellence To have attained the threshold is not to have entered 
the mansion 

Poe also discusses Willis in the August, 1836, issue of the South- 
ern Literary Messenger in his series called “Autography,” which 
began in the February issue In this series he treats popular literary 
personalities m brief sketches which include an analysis of each 
writer’s autograph This time he generously concedes — and seri- 
ously, It appears — that Willis’s writings, on the whole, “are greatly 
underrated ”® 

The next work by Willis to inspire him was Toriesa, the Usurer 
Willis’s play had been first performed at the Walnut Street Theater 

vious occasions m his review of Mrs Sigourneys Zinzendorff, and Other Poems m the 
Southern Literary Messenger for January, 1836, and m his review of Dickens s Watt(fns 
Tottle, and Other Sketches in the same publication m the following June In neither 
case, however, does Poe develop this principle to the extent apparent in his review of 
Willis s Inklings by the Way 

In his criticism of Mrs Sigourneys poetry, Poe attributes the origin of this principle 
to August W Schlegel and charges the American poetess and her English counterpart 
Mrs Hemans with habitually ignoring it in their poetic practice (The Complete Works 
of Edgar Allan Poe ed James A Harrison, New York, 1902, VIII, 126 [hereinafter 
referred to in this essay as Works]) 

In his criticism of Dickens, however, Poe holds that unity of effect, though ‘in- 
dispensable in the brief article,’” is “not so in the novel” He points out that whereas 
Dickens observes this principle in his brief compositions, Colonel Stone, the author of 
Ups and Downs, does not Hence Stones sketches are meffectivc (Works, IX, 46 f ) 

With his elaboration of the principle of totality of effect in his criticism of Willis s 
‘Niagara,” Poe established its importance Later he saw it as essential to the short 
story as a genre in his famous review of Hawthorne s Twice Told Tales his classic 
statement on the subject, which appeared m Grahams Magazine for May, 1842 (ibid , XI, 
107-109) This principle is therefore central to Poes criticism 

®A 11 the preceding quotations have been taken from Poes review m the Southern 
Literary Messenger II, 597 600 (Aug, 1836), not included in the Harrison edition 
Though the review is not signed, Poe confesses to its authorship m a letter to Hiram 
Haines, Aug 19, 1836 (The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe ed John Ward Ostrom, Cam- 
bridge, Mass , 1948, I, 99) 

® Works, XV, 165 
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in Philadelphia on June 20, 1839 It was later repeated^ Poe re- 
viewed It on three occasions m the Literary Examiner for July, 
1839, in Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1839, and 
later in his article “The American Drama,” which first appeared 
in the American Whig Review for August, 1845 Whether Poe 
saw It performed is not certain, his remarks seem to refer to the 
printed version 

Although “The American Drama” is the most important of 
the three analyses because of the very comprehensive way in which 
Poe discusses dramatic theory, what he has to say about Willis’s 
play m the review in Bw ton’s is said more succinctly and does not 
differ from the former, for the most part, m its essentials One point 
which Poe makes m his Burton’s review that he fails to mention 
m “The American Drama” is the matter of Willis’s affected style. 
This time he reports that Wilhs has corrected this “besetting sm of 
his earlier days This was his worst enemy — ^vanquishmg it, he has 
nothing to fear ”® 

In his Burton’s review, Poe recognizes that “the excellences” of 
Tortesa “are great ”® In fact, it is “by far the best play from the pen 
of an American author (Of course, we must temper Poe’s praise 
with our knowledge of the state of American drama at the time ) 
The merits of Willis’s play can be seen “more forcibly,” Poe de- 
clares, “by considering some of the innumerable faults which are 
still msuflScient to render these excellences obscure”® He there- 
fore singles out three for discussion (i) the plot is “miserably in- 
consequential, (2) the characterization is defective, and (3) some 
of the play’s action is familiarly derivative and hackneyed 

The plot IS “miserably inconsequential” because of proliferous 
mtrigue, which not only obscures the clear development of the plot 
but also prevents it from achievmg unity At times this intrigue 
lacks purpose, at others it is unconnected with results which it should 
have produced Much of the scheming is unrealistic, clear alterna- 
tives to the schemes not bemg utilized for unaccountable reasons ® 

* Arthur Hobson Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe A Critical Biography (New York, 1941), 
P 284 

® Wor\s, X, 30 
^ Ibid p 28 
’ Ibid p 27 
^Ibtd , p 28 
^ Ibid , p 29 
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Poe charges, too, that Willis’s characters are “deficient in prom- 
inence — m mdividuality ” For mstance, “Zippa is a positive failure 
— ^we can make nothing of her ” And “Tortesa is outrageously m- 
consistent” He implies that the reversal of heart which Tortesa 
undergoes is unmotivated and hence incomprehensible 

Finally, Willis utilizes several dramatic devices which are hack- 
neyed — “the old maneuvre of the sleeping draught” recalls Romeo 
and Juliet, “the deception practiced upon Tortesa by means of the 
portrait is borrowed apparently from the ‘Winter’s Tale’”, and, 
lastly, “the conception, too, of the revulsion of feeling on the part 
of the usurer is a very antique conception at best In short, from 
Poe’s standpoint the improbabilities in Willis’s play are responsible 
for Its lack of “vraisemblance 

Durmg the followmg years, Poe augmented his criucism of 
Willis, for example, m “A Chapter on Autography” m Graham’s 
Magazine for November, December, and January, 1842, m his 
Letter vi m the Columbia Spy for June 18, 1844, m “American 
Prose Writers No 2 N P Wilhs” m the Broadway Journal for 
January 18, 1845, m “Magazme Writing — ^Peter Snook” in the 
Broadway Journal for June 7, 1845, in a review of Willis’s Loiter- 
ings of Travel m the Broadway Journal for August 23, 1845, and 
m “The Literati of New York City” m Godey’s Lady's Boo\ for 
the summer and fall of 1846^® As literary criticism, only two of 
these efforts are of importance — ^Poe’s article “American Prose 
Writers No 2 N P Willis” and his treatment of Willis in “The 
Literati” The first, m particular, is important because of his 
elaboration of a theory of four faculties constituting the creative 
process — imagination, fancy, fantasy, and humor, mcludmg his dis- 
missal of Coleridge’s distmction between the imagination and the 
fancy the second because of its practical criticism — an estimate 

, pp 29 f 
^^Ibtd , p 29 

Although Poe expressed himself on Wilhs m several private letters, I confine myself 
m this essay to his public utterances For his private view of Wilhs, see letters to John 
Pendleton Kennedy, June 21, 1841 (Ostrom, I, 163 166), to James Russell Lowell, 
March 30, 1844 {tbtd , pp 246248), and to Rufus W Griswold, May, 1849 {tbtd , II, 
445-446) 

Wor\s, XII, 37 40 Poe referred to this distinction at least once before, m his 
review of Moore s Alctphron A Poem which ongmally appeared in Burton* s Gentleman*s 
Magazine for January, 1840, where he attributes to Baron de Bielfeld his idea that “the 
mind of man can imagine nothing which has not really existed {tbtd , X, 61 f ) 
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of Wjllis’s writing that is still sound Since in his treatment o£ 
Willis m “The Literati,” Poe reprints in a note the theory of the 
creative process laid down m his appraisal of Willis m his “Ameri- 
can Prose Writers,” I can deal here simply with the former 

First of all, Poe exammes the reasons for Willis’s popular success, 
which “is to be attributed, one-third to his mental ability and two- 
thirds to his physical temperament — the latter goadmg him mto the 
accomplishment of what the former merely gave him the means of 
accomplishing Poe believes that Wilhs decided at the be ginning 
of his career that “the mere man of letters must ever be a cipher” 
m the America of his day He therefore “endeavoured, accordmgly, 
to unite the eclat of the httSrateur with that of the man of fashion 
or of society” and thus pursued a course calculated to advance his 
literary career — lecturmg, writing religious poems, mgratiating him- 
self with “noted women,” and quarreling with “notorious men” 
In this way Willis’s dynamic “personnel gready-advanced, if it did 
no& altogether establish his literary fame Poe’s analysis of the 
role Willis’s character and conduct played in his success is perceptive 
and accurate Wilhs was celebrated as a dandy, a world traveler, a 
social lion, and an mtimate friend of famous people Dr O W 
Holmes remembered him durmg his Boston period as “somethmg 
between a remembrance of Count d’Orsay and an anticipation of 
Oscar Wilde 

Poe next considers Willis’s literary capacity, notmg a versatility 
“withm the ordinary range of belles lettres ” Regardmg him prm- 
cipally as a “magazmist — ^for his compositions have invariably the 
species of e-Qect, with the brevity which the magazme demands,” 
Poe outlines his work as a writer of brief newspaper articles, “an 
essayist, or rather “sketcher,’ a tale writer and a poet”^® Wilhs’s 
activity as dramatist Poe considers as subordmate to that as poet 
He also notes Willis’s few attempts at criticism After this outlme, 
Poe proceeds to evaluate 

As a writer of brief newspaper articles — ^what Poe himself calls 
a “paragraphist” — ^Willis is a failure Because, like many bnlliant 
writers, he composes “with great labour and frequent erasure and 

XV, 10 

“ Ihid 

Quoted by Henry A Beers, Nathantel Parser Wtllts (Boston, 18&5), p 75 
Works s XV, II 

^^Ibid , p 17 
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interlineation,” he “has by no means the readiness which the editing 
of a newspaper demands” Also, “his points, however good when 
deliberately wrought, are too rechercMs" — that is, they display too 
much studied elegance — ^for burned public readmg Further, the 
longer articles of a newspaper frequently demand argumentation, 
and on this score Wilhs is wantmg, “his exhuberant fancy” tendmg 
to lead him astray from his mam subject Poe admits, however, that 
when Willis has sufficient time at his disposal, “his great taci' 
makes up for his lack of argumentative skilP® 

As “a writer of ‘sketches,’ properly so called” — especially society 
pieces — ^Wilhs “is unequalled,” such compositions being “most sus- 
ceptible of impression from personal character” and offiermg 
limitless opportunities for combinmg novel and unexpected ele- 
ments, which Poe describes as “fancy” “More than all his other 
literary qualities combmed,” Willis’s fancy has made him “what he 
is” and given him “the originality, the freshness, the pomt, the 
piquancy, which appear to be the immediate, but which are,''m 
fact, the mediate sources of his popularity 

As a writer of tales for magazines, Willis shows “greater con- 
structweness" than one who has read only his other kinds of writ- 
ing would believe possible Even so, this is a relative matter, and 
“the chief charm” of Willis’s tales “is still referable to fancy” the 
faculty productive of unusual combinations Indeed, Willis was 
rated by Poe m his “Peter Snook” article as the third best story- 
teller in America, the first bemg Nathaniel Hawthorne and the 
second William Gilmore Simms To be sure, Willis anticipated 
O Henry®® 

As a poet, Willis lacks imagination, which Poe defines as the 
faculty which artistically combmes those elements which can be 
combmcd most harmoniously to produce the effect of beauty Be- 
cause the combmations developed by the fancy are to a degree un- 
harmonious, they fall short of “that purity and perfection of beauty 
which are the soul of the poem proper ” For this reason Poe lays 
down the proposition “that fancy should have no place in the loftier 
poesy ” Although it serves Willis well m his prose compositions, 

II 12 

Ihtd pp 13 14 
^^Ihd XIV, 74 f 

®®Fred L Pattee, The Development of the American Short Stoty An Hutoncal Survey 
(New York, 1923), p 85 
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It IS inadmissible in genume poetry In “Melanie” and the scriptural 
pieces, lackmg m fancy, Willis has been “unable to supply the void 
with the true imagination, and these consequently are deficient 
m vigour, m stamen ” The scriptural pieces are technically correct, 
but unoriginal However, although its “whole finale" is “feeble,”^* 
Poe sees true imagination in the ballad “Unseen Spirits,” perhaps 
Willis’s best lyric He sees Willis’s plays not as drama but as poetry, 
and smgles out Tortesa, the Usurer for comment, believmg it to 
be, despite its deficiencies, “upon the whole, the best play ever 
written by an American”^® — a judgment probably not meant as 
high praise 

As a critic Willis possesses superior taste and discrimination, but 
Poe feels him to be weak in analytic power His style, moreover, 
“may be called extravagant, bizarre, pointed, epigrammatic without 
being antithetical (this is very rarely the case,) but, through all 
Its whimsicalities, graceful, classic and accurate ” His imagery, even 
whan extravagant, is unmixed 


II 

So much for Poe’s practical criticism concernmg Wilhs in “The 
Literati ” I turn now to his theory of the creative process, originally 
stated m “American Prose Writers No 2 N P Willis,” in which 
the key words are imagination, fancy, fantasy, and humor Cole- 
ridge’s famous analysis of the imagination and fancy (“fancy com- 
bmes — ^imagination creates”) Poe finds meanmgless — “a distmction 
without a difference — without a difference even of degree The 
fancy as nearly creates as the imagination, and neither at all ” Only 
God, he believes, can create in the true sense of bringmg something 
mto the world which never existed before (le ,ex mhtlo) Created 
man can only conceive what has been created and, therefore, can 
never be truly original, even when he conceives of nonexistent 
bemgs like griffins, the component parts of which are “re-soluble” 
mto what has already been created by the Master Mind This argu- 
ment refutes Coleridge’s distmction, Poe thinks “The wildest ef- 
fort of the mind cannot stand the test of this analysis 

“ Works, XV, 15-17 
17 

=• Iktd 

'‘"'Ibid pp 17 f 
p 13 
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In Poe’s theory, the four faculties of the creative process — 
imagination, fancy, fantasy, and humor — ^have in common the pro- 
duction of “novel arrangements of old forms ” They may be seen 
as operatmg on a linear scale, moving from harmony that gives 
the effect of beauty, on the left, to incongruity that gives the effect 
of laughter, on the right Between these two extremes on the 
scale he fancy and fantasy, the former to the right of the imagina- 
tion and the latter to the left of humor The imagination, accord- 
mg to Poe, selects “from either beauty or deformity” only those 
elements which are harmonious, havmg a kind of obviousness about 
Its productions which causes them “to be undervalued by the 
undiscrimmating ” Hence the productions of the fancy are popular, 
mamly because it adds to its novel combmations the factor of un- 
expectedness, which produces m the reader a sense of “a difficulty 
happily overcome” It appeals “to the majority of mankind” de- 
spite the fact that, from an absolute standpomt, it is “less beautiful 
(or grand)” than an act of the imagination for the reason that “it 
IS less harmonious ” When to the “novelty and unexpectedness of 
combmation,” Poe continues, there is an evident “avoidance of 
proportion” the result is an invention of the fantasy And when, 
going further, the arrangement of a combination is not merely 
disproportionate but “incongruous or antagonistic” in its design, 
the product is the creation of the humor A product of the humor 
gives more pleasure than a product of the fantasy because the former 
IS more positive m its effect than the latter, the result bemg laugh- 
ter When the fancy has an end to gam, it turns into wit, when 
the humor has an object m view, it turns into sarcasm^^ Thus 
Wilhs mspired Poe to develop fully a theory of the creative process 
that IS both comprehensive and neat In sum, he prompted him to 
write some good practical criticism More important, he served as 
a catalyst for two of Poe’s central cntical ideas 

Ibid pp 13 14 
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M ark Twain was more prone than most authors to seek and 
take advice about his wntmg He could mdeed be shamelessly 
open to suggestion He was known to have accepted counsel from 
friends, family, and neighbors, no less than from editors, publishers, 
and fellow writers, drawmg miscellaneously on— or allowmg edi- 
torial liberties to — such persons as Mary Fairbanks, Emelme Beach, 
Emily Severence, Bret Harte, Joe Goodman, Orion Clemens, James 
Redpath, Elisha Bliss, Frank Bliss, Wilham Dean Howells, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Charles L Webster, George Washmgton Cable, 
Richard Watson Gilder, James R Osgood, Henry M Alden, George 
Harvey, Edmund C Stedman, Andrew Chatto, Frederick Duneka, 
Henry H Rogers, Joseph TwicheU, Edwin C Parker, and Mrs 
Clemens and the children One suspects he would have stopped the 
proverbial man m the street for comment if he thought the man 
could have done him any good 

The one person who went over his manuscripts more regularly — 
some would also say more rigorously — than anyone else was, of 
course, Olivia Clemens “The darlmg little Mentor,” who from 
courtship on scanned his manuscripts with the far from tacit under- 
standmg that they were to be pruned of crudities and excesses, had 
even been delegated by Twam to edit his works for him — chillmg 
thought — after his death ^ Twain made no secret of Livy’s handi- 
work “She edited everythmg I wrote,” he told Archibald Hender- 
son “And what is more — she not only edited my works, she edited 
me 1”^ One might have predicted that Van Wyck Brooks would lick 
his chops over that morsel® one more Imk m the fatal cham that was 
to strangle the artist and make the man over mto a candidate for 
grasping busmess success and bourgeois respectability — about that 
order Among the more picturesque malefactions with which 

^ James M Cox, *‘The Muse of Samuel Clemens,” Massachusetts Review, V, 133 
(Autumn, 1963) 

^ Mark Twain (London, 1911), p 183 

^The Ordeal of Mark Twain rev ed (New York, 1933), p 136 
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Brooks burdened Livy was the idea that she “£eniinize[d] Mark 
Twain,” re-establishing his mother’s “old Calvinistic spell” over 
him She made him toady to public opinion and applied the “final 
whiff of chloroform” to his “artistic conscience 

There has never been any question of Livy’s havmg in some 
manner overseen Mark Twain’s writmg What, amazmgly, still 
has not been satisfactorily clarified is the true character, extent, and 
effect of her mfluence It is to a clarification of these matters, and 
particularly to a settmg forth of the facts about them, that this paper 
IS devoted 

I 

We might well begm by trymg to clarify Brooks’s view, which 
IS not without cogency, and for which there seems to be some 
support m fact 

Whence came the basis for his origmal supposition of a harmful 
influence? Brooks cited three of the six mterchanges (as published 
by Fame) that Livy had had with Twam over passages in Follow- 
ing the Equator ® Repugnant to her were a description of his father 
“lashing a slave boy,” his usmg the word “stench” somewhat too 
often, and his infatuation with the word “breechclout ” He, m 
turn, after followmg orders, had, with respect to “breechclout,” 
murmured about her “steadily weakenmg the English tongue” 
This showed, as Brooks construed her criticism, that Livy “had no 
just sense of the distinction between virility and profanity and vul- 
garity” and “no positive taste at all ” She made Mark Twain feel 
guilty about “his natural likmg for bold and masculine language, 
which was one of the outward signs of his latent greatness ”® 

Brooks could have done worse than consult the scorchmgly 
irreverent Benares section of Following the Equator to see by how 
much Twam’s language would he weakened (Livy consenting or 
not) when he felt that the occasion demanded strength Or, in 
lieu of that. Brooks could at least have read the full mtent of 
Twain’s remarks to Henderson about Livy’s editmg him While 
Clemens apparently did give her credit for “any deeply serious or 
moral mfluence” his work might have, he also felt that, instead of 
trymg to curb his humor, she wanted him to be himself and not 

*'lbtd^ pp 146 £, 152 

“Albert Bigelow Paine, Mar\ Twain A Biography (New York, 1912), II, 1040 f 

“Brooks, p 157 
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dilute his own satire by confounding it with pointless buffoonery 
She gave him sound critical advice, and he valued it 

“After I had written some side-sphtting story, something bcgmmng seri- 
ously and ending in preposterous anti-climax, she would say to me 
‘You have a true lesson, a serious meaning to impart here Don’t give 
way to your mvincible temptation to destroy the good effect of your 
story by some extravagantly comic absurdity Be yourself I Speak out 
your real thoughts as humorously as you please, but — without farcical 
commentary Don’t destroy your purpose with an ill-timed joke ’ I 
learned from her that the only right thing was to get in my serious 
meaning always, to treat my audience fairly, to let them really feel the 
underlying moral that gave body and essence to my jest 

In view of the modest revisions for propriety in the manuscript 
of HucJ^eberry Finn that might infcrentially be attributed to Livy, 
DeLancey Ferguson properly diminished the likely extent of her 
havmg bowdlerized the book Ferguson pointed out that Twain’s 
“estimate of what would shock the public was formed before he 
ever knew Livy ”® Bernard De Voto went even further m absolvmg 
Livy of any significant tampering with Twam’s vocabulary in 
Huckjeberry Finn (“I have come to believe that Mark himself 
was responsible for many of the euphemisms and avoidances”), 
and De Voto also believed she could not have done much about 
sexual allusions for the good reason that Twain was too timid to 
risk any® Kenneth Andrews agreed that Twain did not need 
“censorship outside himself” for “no one was more careful than he, 
even in his earliest writing, to avoid suggestive language and the 
vocabulary and motivation of desire”^® Perhaps the most acute 
analysis of Livy’s role which has been built on the thesis that Twam 
conspired in his own censorship is that advanced by James M Cox, 
who held that Twam needed Livy as a foil for his creative imagma- 
tion “His comic genius required such a resistance [as Livy’s] m 
order to achieve expression in the same way that Tom Sawyer re- 
quired Aunt Polly’s mdulgent repression in order to create the 
dream of freedom 

Henderson, p 183 

®Mar^ Twam Man and Legend (Indianapolis, 1943), pp 225, 302 
* Mar^ Twain at Wor\ (Cambridge, Mass, 1942), pp 85, 13 H 
Noo^ Farm Mar^ Twain s Hartford Circle (Cambridge, Mass, 1950), p 142 
^^Cox, p 140 
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On the other hand, seen up close, m practice, the picture 
one gets of both Twain’s influenced, and uninfluenced, perfor- 
mance IS more frequently blurred than not Smce m the course 
of makmg the artistic tone of his works more consistent and true, 
as Livy wanted him to, he had of necessity to rid them of much im- 
propriety, and smce Livy was not wholly concerned with aesthetic 
appropriateness, while Twain made revisions that both were and 
were not, often addmg as many improprieties as he deleted, and 
letting others stand unchanged, some basic questions about Livy’s 
mfluence and Twain’s acquiescence — ^as discussed by Fame, Brooks, 
Ferguson, De Vote, Andrews, Cox and others— remam largely un- 
resolved Further complicatmg the matter is the fact that Clemens 
was often of two minds about the use of “obscenities,” m general, 
feeling, for example, that, although he was “glad there wasn’t 
any profanity” m one of the mstalments of “Old Times on the 
Mississippi” which Howells had complimented him on, he noticed 
that “a little judicious profanity helps out an otherwise meffeciual 
sketch or poem remarkably Thus, as one looks for a fair assess- 
ment of Livy’s influence, much depends on how one analyzes the 
evidence and how one raises the question of mfluence itself 

External evidence indicates that Twam was much less under 
Livy’s thumb than he might appear to have been It is true that he 
at first rather gloried m bemg “reformed” by her (she could attack 
his “tenderest peculiarities” — drmkmg, smoking, slang, hands m 
pockets — and make him feel she was “domg him a favor instead 
of curtailing his freedom”),^® that he did not resist some of her 
efforts to do m inate and even bully him, and that he allowed her to 
keep him from expressmg his religious skepticism m print How- 
ever, as E Hudson Long remmds us, Twam and Howells derived 
much fun from pretendmg to chafe under their wives’ censorship, 
which they caricatured, and, as Andrews has justly noted, Twam 
liked to overstate the strictness of Livy’s governance It was m fact 
not long after their marriage that grace and family Bible readmgs 
had gone the way of restrictions on smokmg, and Livy was eventu- 

Mark. Twam — Howells Letters , ed Henry Nash Smith and William M Gibson 
(Cambridge, Mass, i960), I, 59 

'^^Mark Twain to Mrs Fairbanks, ed Dixon Wecter (San Marino, Calif, 1949), p 113 
Biography I, 412 f 

Twams Ordeal in Retrospect, Southwest Review XLVIII, 347 (Autumn, 1963), 
Hook Farm, p 83 
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ally even to become reconciled to his profanity Nor did Twain al- 
ways abide by her censorship, as m the case of his publishmg the 
offensive “CoflEn Box Yarn” over her objections The degree of 
Livy’s editing may also have been overdrawn, as Twain admitted 
mserting m his manuscripts the kmd of “felicitously atrocious” 
expressions that he knew she could not abide, just for the pleasure of 
seeing her excise them However, much of this ground has already 
been gone over, and external evidence is not finally conclusive either 
way 

Obviously, Livy’s actual suggestions for revision, considered m con- 
text, can be infinitely more helpful to us in determining the nature of 
her editing, and, happily, a large enough body of such evidence docs 
exist m the numerous comments she made on Following the Equa- 
tor These notes comprise the most complete record that we have of 
Livy’s editorial incursions upon a manuscript Smce there is no 
reason to believe they were not typical, Paul Carter, who published 
the* majority of this material, justifiably concluded that Livy’s re- 
puted Grundyism has been needlessly exaggerated Unfortunately, 
Carter was unaware that in the same Berg Collection reading room 
of the New York Public Library where he examined the typescript 
of Following the Equator, there lay a deep six-by-eight wooden box 
containing the manuscript (of the British edition, More Tramps 
Abroad) whose pagination Livy referred to in citing passages for 
revision Consequently, he could not identify all of those passages, 
misidentified some, missed a number of corrections she had elicited, 
and failed to record nme additional editorial notes she had written 

Biography, I, 559, Mar^ Tu^am's Autobiography, ed Albert Bigelow Paine (New 
York, 1924), II, 84 87 

Autobiography, II, 90 

Paul J Carter, Jr , * Olivia Clemens Edits Following the Equator ’ American Lit 
evature XXV, 194 209 (May, 1958) In my appendix I list the nine additional notes by 
Livy that he missed To simplify reference to Livys notes, I number them accordmg to 
their MS pagination (the order followed by Carter), and, instead of mserting the other 
nine notes in their regular places, add them to the end of Carters list Whereas Carter 
grants Livy a total of sixty two comments, there are, by my count, sixty six in the ma- 
terial he presents The discrepancy arises from his not having known that a long cut on 
the Christianization of the Fiji Islanders had been specifically called for by Livy in the ms 
(No 3, M 234 241), and probably from his having considered as one, three of four paued 
comments on separate aspects of the same subject Nos 5 and 6, 7 and 8, 29 and 30, and 
47 and 48 On twenty nme of Livy’s comments. Carter’s notes were m some regard inac- 
curate or incomplete Nos i, 2, 3, 5, 13, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 27, 31, 33, 38, 39, 
42, 46, 47, 48, 54, 56, 58, 59, 60, 62, 63, 65, and 66 Limitations of space do not per- 
mit me to show just where these occur, however, one may readily identify them by 
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More importantly, Carter was unable to bring Livy’s comments ade- 
quately into perspective by relating them to corrections Twam 
made on his own, and he did not give a sufficiently analytic account 
of the data with which to support his refutation of the more 
grandiose interpretations of Livy’s censorship For regardless of 
what Twam may have said early in his career about Livy’s charg- 
mg into his study “with danger m her eye” when she got wind of 
his having used profanity in his writmg that she did not know 
about,^® not only do her remarks on TE show that she was gen- 
erally more concerned with the accuracy of details than with m- 
decency, but a study of the manuscript as a whole reveals how ut- 
terly innocuous were the mroads of her esteemed blue pencil The 
ultimate impression one gets of Livy is decidedly not that of a 
woman who wasted a fair portion of her married life dictatmg 
literal propriety to a recalcitrant husband and makmg his prose 
less salty than it might otherwise have been No, in the notes on 
EE, Olivia Clemens reveals herself to have been only, alas, a poor 
ploddmg, pedestrian proofreader, and a rather erratic one, at that, 
who let go many more serious improprieties than she caught 

II 

But this gets us a little ahead of our story For, once the 
gaps m Carter’s account are filled, the preponderant ratio of com- 
pliance over noncompliance, taken by itself, seems to mdicate that 
Twam almost uniformly made himself captive to Livy’s wishes and 
let her meddle altogether too much with his writing Who could 
fail to be impressed, when, m the sixty-four (out of a total of 
seventy-five) direct suggestions from Livy to which he gave a clear 
and traceable response, he did what he was bidden to do forty-nine 
times and refused to, or would not modify exactly as directed, only 
fifteen times, meaning almost 77 per cent compliance — or nearly 

making a simple check of the ms against the the printed text In my page references, M 
designates ms, A the Authors National Edition of FE (New York, 1899), and MTA More 
Tramps Abroad (London, 1897) For an analysis of the major differences between MTA and 
FE and the editmg of Andrew Chatto and Frank Bliss, see Dennis Welland’s article, * Mark 
Twams Last Travel Book,” Bulletin of the New Yor\ Public Library, LXIX, 31-48 (Jan, 
1965) Throughout this paper, cancellations in quoted matter arc given in square 
brackets and interpolations m angle brackets 
Howells — Math. Twam Letters, I, 54 
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8 per cent better than Carter’s 69 per cent based on a thirty-six out 
of fifty-two count 

Furthermore, prejudicial as the forty-nme-fifteen figure may be, 
It does not quite give the full picture For if one asks what Twain’s 
actual noncompliance comes down to, the prospect for his indepen- 
dence begms to look somewhat dim Indeed, twelve of the fifteen 
matters on which he appears to be defying Livy are by no stretch of 
the imagination to be called mstances of defiance — m the sense, that 
IS, that he is resisting restrictive criticism What is there for him to 
defy when Livy’s comments are, for the most part, offered as queries 
and mvolve minuscule details of diction, fact, or clarity, whose 
mconsequential alteration can impose no visible change of form upon 
him? Observe what these twelve matters are 

1 She asks why he put quotation marks around a passage taken 
from his Diary, smce he had not used them with other passages, 
and he replies that he did not always need them, but did m that 
cass (No 10 M 615, A I 227 f ) 

2 She prefers that he not refer to the mayor of Ballarat, Wil- 
liam Little, by name, and, after trymg an alternative, he sees he is 
gomg to come out with about the same thing, and so goes back to 
“Mr William Little,” after having told Livy he would leave his 
name out (No 12 M 652, A I 243) 

3 She asks for clarification of the Diary caption "On the road” 
(“Don’t you want to say ‘on the road’ to where?”) and he properly 
dechnes to elaborate (“No, Sur [or Madam], I don’t” (No 28 M 
850, A I 303) 

4 She thinks his reference to a precious stone would be more 
nearly accurate were he to speak of it as a “greenstone” rather than 
a “jade,” and he thinks it a needless distinction and refuses to be 
bothered (No 30 M 866 , A 1 312) 

5 She asks why he dates two proximate journal entries “De- 
cember 9” and “December 12,” and he replies “It is to allow for the 
3 days between & save the elaboration of saymg it” (No 35 M 
957, A I 337) 

®®In three of the remaining eleven instances — Nos i, 2, 24 — we cannot tell what 
Twain did because the page bearing the passages concerned is no longer a part of the 
MS, though from their similarity to other instances, one would guess he went along with 
her In four other instances — ^Nos ii, 31, 32, 37 — ^he both did and did not do what she 
asked of him, and in the other four — ^Nos 25, 29, 44, 68 — ^Livy either retracted her 
query or registered approval 
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6 She questions him about the truth of his statement that an 
Indian servant’s regular wage was as low as seven rupees per 
month, and he explams that, although they paid their servant 
more, that was because he did a good deal more, and that their 
hostess in Lucknow was his authority for using so low a figure 
(No 49 M 1057B, A II 38) 

7 She remmds him that the Tibetans looked “very much hke 
the Chmamen,” not just “a good deal” like them, as he has it, but 
he sees no need to further intensify the resemblance (No 61 M 
1350, A II 233) 

8 Livy wonders whether, in the description of the Great Mutmy 
m India, he should not have mentioned the smkmg of boats with 
women in them at Cawnpore, and Twain does not mclude that 
detail because his sources — ^mamly Trevelyan — ^plamly show that 
there was no such smkmg (No 62 M 1394, A II 261) 

9 Livy asks, “Do you want to say ‘Innes’ without any title,” ex- 
pecting him to bring it into line with surrounding references to 
“Captain Anderson’s post” and “Colonel Masters,” but he makes no 
change because the mconsistency is not his, but that of the source he 
IS quotmg, Captam Birch (No 63 M 1400, A II 263) 

10 Livy had taken the liberty of making a minor grammatical 
change which he rejected “Don’t correct my ‘a’ hotel,” he told her, 
“ — we never say (No 64) 

11 Livy wants him to explain what sort of weapon the Aus- 
tralian “nulla-nulla” is, and he neglects to give the clarifymg foot- 
note for It (No 71 M 585, MTA 139) 

12 She asks whether the horses m Lahore were really afraid of 
elephants, and, thmkmg there is no need to question his informa- 
tion, he lets the passage stand unchanged (No 72 M 1439, A II 

283) 

Dismissing these rejections of Livy’s advice, then, as too trivial 
to mean anythmg, all one has to show for Twain’s refusal to be 

®^The explicit phrase to which this refers cannot be definitely identified, since we 
do not have Livy s original note (she always gave ms page numbers) The appearance of 
Twain’s reply on the verso of M 1400 means nothing, for he commonly turned over the 
pages on which her notes were written and treated them like any other blank sheets, to 
be used wherever they might come to hand Unless it was on a page deleted from the 
MS, Livy s note may have referred to the sentence, ‘ It s a charming town, with a hell of a 
hotel” (A I 304, repeated I 310) 

The reference to the “nulla nulla occurs m one of the passages Frank Bliss re 
moved from FE (see MTA 138 140) 
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edited are three paltry instances of backbone, none of which is fully 
clear-cut 

1 He insists on having his own way in calling Cecil Rhodes one 
of “the principal marsupials of the Southern Hemisphere,” and 
disregards Livy’s question, “Are you sure you want to say this of 
Mr Rhodes?” (No 26 M 814, A I 293 n ) However, it looks sus- 
piciously as if he were trymg to placate Livy and take the curse off 
his msult when he inked m the following addition to the footnote 
on Rhodes “I, myself, am the latest marsupial Also, I might 
boast that I have the largest pocket of them all But there is nothing 
m that ” 

2 On seemg an Indian servant get a “brisk cuff on the jaw,” 
Twam IS remmded of conditions m the Hannibal of his youth, in 
particular of a slave’s havmg been killed for nothing more serious 
than irritatmg his master by his awkwardness He also recalls that 
the community believed he had a right to kill the slave Livy asks 
hird to “enlarge a little on the public sentiment of the community 
about the act of killmg the slave ” “Surely,” she feels, “public feel- 
mg would be strong agamst the slaveholder ” Twain’s retort is short 
and to the point “ 2 Vo, ma’m— it wasn’t" (No 43 M 1039, A II 29) 

3 Twam observes that when “some good-hearted Europeans” 
proposed that the closely restricted zenana ladies of India be given 
a park where they could “go about unveiled and enjoy the sun- 
shme and air as they had never enjoyed them before,” it seemed 
that their “proposition <was> the equivalent of mvitmg Euro- 
pean ladies to assemble in the seclusion of a private park without 
their clothes on ” So the manuscript had read at first But, as Livy 
directs him not to make this comparison, for “it makes ones <stc> 
blood run cold,” Twain fumbles around for a milder expression and 
finally settles on a slightly milder one that could not have warmed 
Livy’s blood by much the ladies were not totally nude, only “scan- 
tily and scandalously clothed” (No 58 M 1239, A II 169 f ) 

So here, with the zenana ladies, is the most darmg example 
of incomplete compliance One cannot call Twain’s failure to 
modify the callousness of Hannibal to the slave murder an out-and- 
out countermandmg of Livy’s wishes, for while he might at Livy’s 
urging “whitewash” his father by removmg the reference to his 
havmg lashed a slave boy, he knew better than to try to alter social 
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history out of deference to his wife’s sensibility In sum, if one ex- 
ammes the fifteen instances of non- or incomplete compliance, one 
finds Twam’s noncompliance to be practically nonexistent, and this 
fact would, for the moment, as good as put Brooks m the right 
about Twain’s wanting to please Livy more than anything else, 
even if it meant embracing the very shackles of her editorial do- 
minion 

But Brooks’s view holds up only so long as one does not submit 
the mstances of Twam’s compliance to the same kmd of analytic 
scrutiny one would use to demolish the supposition of his non- 
compliance We have already seen that no matter how one wishes 
to treat the data, numbers and percentages are qualitatively void 
Even if we maintamed that Twain obeyed Livy in forty-nme out of 
fifty-two cases, it would still be no less true that the whole of that 
ratio could not be quite as instructive as its significant parts Take 
the four cases in which Twam both obeyed and disobeyed 

1 Livy disliked his having mjected references to “the loose 
women, the tight women” in the middle of a catalogue of Aus- 
tralian emigrants from England, and so Twam said he’d take out 
“tight,” and he did, leavmg “loose” The manuscript shows that 
“the tight women” had been interlined, and hence had come as an 
afterthought, givmg him the loose-tight pun By removing “tight 
women” Twam did not really give up a thing — ^if it was decorum 
that Livy had wanted of him (No ii M 636, A I 238) 

2 Livy had asked whether he thought the Flora, a boat they 
had taken on their tour of New Zealand, would have been “so bad 
a boat if It had not been crowded,” and Twam answered, “Yes 
She was the worst ship I ever saw ” Assumedly, he was holdmg 
fast, but a check of the manuscript shows that he did look over the 
passage on the Flora and modified the severity with which he had 
worded his condemnation of the ship Nevertheless, as he retamed 
the full strength of the condemnation itself, the sum effect of Livy’s 
havmg prompted him to go over the passage was to sharpen the 

He removed four references to her as a hog boat,” but in two of them substituted — 
respectively — the equivalent of a cattle scow” and “scow Among other minor changes, 
he also refrained from suggcstmg that the passengers had been swindled Although Twain 
allowed Andrew Chatto to talk him out of using some four and one half paragraphs on 
the Flora, he consented to the cut only because he thought it inexpedient to risk a libel 
suit Frank Bliss did not make that cut in FE See Welland, p 42 
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actual point of his criticism by having him tone down the momen- 
tary distraction of the intemperate language he phrased it in (No 
31 M 876, A I 316) 

3 In describing his quarters on the Flora — “A cattle-stall in the 
main stable” — Twain had ambiguously remarked, “The place was 
as dark as the soul of the Union Company, and smelt like it ” Livy 
commented, “I don’t like ‘smelt like it,’ ” to which Twain whim- 
sically responded, “Well, I’ll modify to ‘smelt like a kennel ’ ” His 
modification clears up a vagueness of syntax, however, while tamer, 
maybe, than a “smelly soul,” it could give but small solace to the 
msulted party (No 32 M 880, A I 318) 

4 Also illustrative of Twain’s having made a change without a 
difference was his treatment of Livy’s scrupling, “I don’t like the 
‘shady principal’ <stc> cat that ‘has a family m every port ’ ” 
“Then I’ll modify him just a little,” Twam rejoined But all he did 
was to excise the specific phrase mentioned, with its direct attribu- 
tion of immorality, and substitute a subtler phrase that gave the im- 
moral action without comment Thus “One of these cats of shady 
principles goes ashore, in port ” becomes “One of these cats goes 
ashore, m port to see how his various families are getting 
along ” (No 37 M 1002, A II 12) 

To appreciate the effect of compliance, we should go back to 
figures for a moment When Livy’s total comments (excluding 
those m which we cannot tell the pomt of her criticism — ^Nos 2, 
24, 75 — and the one in which she expressed approval — ^No 44) 
are classified accordmg to kind, we get the followmg breakdown 
mto two major and several subcategories 

I Corrections As\ed for tn the Interests Mainly of Frecision 

A Accuracy and clarity of details 22 

(Nos 4, 9, 17, 20, 25, rj, 28, 29, 30, 34, 35, 40, 45, 49, 53, 55, 61, 

62, 68, 69, 71, 72 ) 

B Grammar, usage, and stylistic consistency 14 

(Nos I, 10, 14, 16, 21, 51, 52, 57, 59, 60, 64, 65, 66, 70) 

C Curbing of exaggeration and digression 5 

(Nos 5, 6, 8, 13, 48 ) 


Total 41 
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II Corrections Asked for tn the Interests Mainly of Propriety 


A General propriety 9 

(Nos 3, 18, 19, 32, 33, 39, 46, 54, 67 ) 

B Minor proprieties 4 

(Nos 23, 38, 56, 63 ) 

C Physical modesty 8 

(Nos 7, II, 37, 47, 50, 58, 73, 74 ) 

D Avoidance of possible offense to persons and places 9 

(Nos 12, 15, 22, 26, 31, 36, 41, 42, 43 ) 


Told 30 

With respect to accuracy of details, the figures for once tell us 
something Twain’s complying half the time — m eleven out of 
twenty-two cases — ^reflects the mdifferent, heads-or-tails, quality of 
Livy’s editing m an area where close attention might well have 
brought to light many additional passages m genuine need of clari- 
fication As things stand, what Twam corrected makes absolutely 
no perceptible difference m the general precision of his writing 
Who could have noticed that anything was slightly amiss had 
Twain not agreed to cut references to the “mtelligence & evidence 
of culture” m the farmstead region outside Horsham, Australia 
(No 9 M 615, A I 227), and to cockroach-free boats (Livy recalled 
none — No 34 M 908, A I 328) , or had Twain not reduced the crew 
of public carriages m Bombay from four to three (No 40 M 1029, 
^ II 24) , changed “Siva” to “Shiva” (No 45 M 1042, Ally.), and 
an Indian Prmce’s “green rubies” to “emeralds” (No 53 M 1095, 
A II 65 f ) , and had Indians speak “Ballarat English” rather than 
just “Ballarat” (No 55 M 1118A, A II 93) ? The ten revisions 
Twam made at Livy’s request m grammar and usage are probably 
somewhat less than the number of lapses one might expect to occur 
— and a good proofreader to find — ^in a manuscript of this length 
The same is true of the mmimal amount of exaggeration and di- 
gression she asked him to excise, especially when one considers the 
numerous opportunities she had for suggestmg judicious restramt 
and the amount of paddmg he tucked into the book — such as the 
Colonel Vanderbilt and Augustan Daly stories (Chaps xxvin and 
XLvii) By comparison, some helpful condensation was achieved 
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by Frank Bliss’s unauthorized excision of such items as the stories 
of the Tichborne Claimant and of William Buckley 

Of the entire group of forty-one revisions Livy wanted Twam 
to make for the sake of precision the only one that merits a second 
glance— -and that mitially because of its quamtness — is Livy’s tellmg 
him that his rendermg a native’s war shield “no wider than a 
man’s thigh” “does not describe ” “Probably,” she related, “I do not 
imderstand what the width of a man <stc> thigh ts Do you 
mean the thickness?” (No 4 M 595, A I 220) One is amused at 
Livy’s literalmindedness, and at her coyness m evadmg the image 
Inwardly, Twain may also have been amused In any case, rather 
than trifle with Livy’s dimensional sense, he answered, “Then I’ll 
say stovepipe” — ^which, of course, leaves him with the same type 
of image and does not overcome the quibble about dimensions, 
though his published “no broader than a stovepipe” seems a fair 
and accurate compromise But, over-all, Twain’s talking back to 
hereabout the squeamishness of some of her notes appears to have 
made Livy chary of seemmg to be overscrupulous In addition to 
complammg only about the accuracy of the “thigh” phrase, for ex- 
ample, she was significantly silent about a bit of humor Twam 
worked into the manuscript several pages later, wherein he flip- 
pantly compared the art work of the aborigmes with that of 
Du Maurier and Botticelli “Botticelli’s ‘Sprmg’ is the corrobboree 
further idealized, but with fewer clothes and more smirk” (^A I 
223) 

Equally mstructive is Livy’s fixing on the grammatical awkward- 
ness — and not the immodesty — of the phrase “for his & his wife[’s] 
& children’s naked bodies ” (He changed it to the simpler “his and 
his family’s,” No 16 M 758, ^4 I 275) As Twam m the same 
sentence reduced “rotten offal” to “offal” on grounds of apparent 
redundancy, it seems that both he and Livy were more concerned 
at this pomt with context than with avoidmg secondary implica- 
tions of indelicacy For, m context, this sentence is part of Twam’s 
severest denunciation of the white man’s treatment of the Tas- 
manian aborigmes, and it occurs m a chapter havmg the most seri- 
ous social criticism m the entire first volume of EE In another 
situation, where the primacy of Twam’s social criticism seems sim- 

®*For a summation of the material cut by Bliss, see Welland, pp 43*47 
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ilarly to have been uppermost m Livy’s mmd, she rightly cautioned 
him not to attract attention to the wrong thmg when in regard to 
his underscormg the fact that a Sudra could be branded for a 
trifling breach of caste, she asked that he remove the word “em- 
barrassing” from his allusion to the Sudra’s nakedness (No 50. 
M 1057, A II 44) 

Thus, Victorian coyness and self-conscious empathy alone will 
not account for the discrimination of Livy’s comments on nudity 
As one looks around at other mstances, one finds that she would 
even stand the exploitmg of nakedness for the purposes of humor 
In an early insertion (m Chap n), he had brought the “indelicate” 
John Brown story mto the manuscript with no particular excuse 
for domg so, and without comment from Livy*® In addition to 
scattered references to “naked abongmals” {A I 209), there are a 
number of other nonessential statements that one would ordinarily 
have expected Livy to challenge, but that she did not These include 
the one about the “wrinkled old women” in the Fi)i Islands, “with 
their flat mammals flung over their shoulders, or hanging down in 
front like the cold-weather drip from the molasses faucet” {A I 92) 

As one reviews the evidence, point by pomt, the question that 
keeps commg up is how often can Livy be expected to have nodded ? 
Either her reputed priggishness had by 1897 lost its hardihood, or 
she had been deliberately worn down and had gotten used to 
Clemens’s assumedly mcorrigible lust for the profane and earthy 
That he did in fact liberalize her sense of humor can be seen from 
her comment on his portraymg the Indian crows as interested m 
whether he was “born m wedlock or not” “It is very good,” she 
wrote, “but must be stricken out I fear” (No 46 M 1047, II 33 )* 
Interestmgly, it was on this world tour that Twam went through one 
of his periodic swearings off from swearing, only to have Livy 
overhear him break forth anew and tell him not to reform again 
as It was no improvement*® Nevertheless, it is rather strange to 

The bashful Brown, superintendent of a Presbyterian Sunday school, goes a-courting, 
and, while he is crossing a bridge, the wind blows his hat off into a stream He un- 
dresses, putting his clothes carefully into the buggy and wades out for his hat When he 
returns, his horse makes o& down the road He catches it and just has time to get his 
shirt, necktie and coat on when he sees a woman and pulls the lap robe about him He is 
reaching for his trousers when he runs mto his fiancee, her mother, and two aged aunts 
The story ends with his fiancee reaching for the lap robe 

7 warns Notebook, ed Albert Bigelow Paine (New York, 1935), p 268 
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behold Olivia Clemens passing over a blood-curdling account of 
the plague, a gruesome murder, and a detailed recitation of the 
perverse murder lust of Thugee cultists, only to object to an inter- 
vening chapter on grounds that the coffee-drinking episode was “not 
delicate” and that the Indian servant’s diagnosis of disordered “guts” 
was “mdelicate” (No 54 M 1106, A II 76) 

Clearly, the quality and motivation of Livy’s editmg was of 
several grades She could both relevantly and irrelevantly object 
to mdelicacy, as she called it, and she could overlook both conse- 
quential and mconsequential mdelicacies On the other hand, she 
could both refuse to be shocked and merely be inattentive 

Nothmg can better illustrate how limited her criticism was m 
an area of supposed vigilance than the unimportance of her com- 
ments on physical modesty and propriety, most of which Twam 
could honor without qualm There is, in the first place, just a hand- 
ful of such comments by Livy, and of them, only a few are worth 
talkmg about In addition to her animus agamst “breechclout” (No 
47 M 1050, A II 35), and “stench” (No 39 M 1021, A II 21), she 
had Twam change the “unpleasant” “hams” to “hips” (No 7 M 
598, ^ I 221), she thought his forthrightly comic treatment of sea- 
sickness (“retching, & gagging, & heavmg, & gaspmg, & praymg, 
& cursmg, & snorting & pukmg,” No 33 M 8S0, A I 318) “too 
vulgar”, she wanted him to cut his ambiguous remark that a New 
Zealand naturalist “was a Bishop’s son, & had been home to re- 
form” (No 67 M 26s, A I 100), she wanted him neither to apolo- 
gize for nor to use an “indelicate” appendix on past “atrocities” 
committed by the British in their Australian penal system (No 19 
M ygii , Al 288) , she wanted him to leave out an ironic comment 
on French modesty as exemplified by the decision of Virginia m 
St Pierre’s Paul and Virginia to drown rather than take off 
her clothes and swim for shore (No 73 M 1569 f , II 319) , and 
she thought “too vulgarly suggestive” Twain’s description of a 
primping Romeo, who, while leanmg out of a tram wmdow to be 

®'^AU previously unpublished quotations from the ms of MTA used in this paper (of 
which this one on seasickness is the first) are Copyright © 1967, by the Mark Twain 
Company I am especially grateful to Frederick Anderson, literary executor of the Mark 
Twain Papers, for permitting me to use these quotations I am also grateful to John D 
Gordan, curator of the Henry W and Albert A Berg Collection of the New York 
Public Library for givmg me the opportunity to peruse the ms of MTA 
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admired by the ladies, exposed from behmd “a bud of his private 
apparel” (No 74 M 990, A I 343) 

To say the least, Livy’s editorial performance seems altogether 
too frequently to have been haphazard She could object to “curs- 
mg” and yet do nothing about his havmg changed “quarrelmg 
with” to “swearmg at” (II 20), or about such phrases as “the 
damnedest idiot” (I 202) and “dam good” (II 43) The Indian 
crow that Livy would not allow to speculate on the legitimacy of 
Twam’s birth, she would allow to curse and be profane in the 
presence of ladies (II 32), and to have possibly been both “a dis- 
solute priest” and “a wallower m sm for the mere love of it” m two 
of his previous incarnations (II 31) Nor did “blasphemmg” 
macaws (II 30) bother Livy She could apparently be cajoled mto 
accepting almost anythmg so long as Twam m turn had nothmg 
that stank or wore a breechclout Thus, shortly after changmg 
“breechclout” to “loin handkerchief” — ^possibly at Livy’s behest — 
he went on to describe the one-piece attireof the Parsee woman, 'and 
freely remarked, without interference from Livy, “When she un- 
dresses for bed she takes off her jewelry, I suppose If she took off 
anything more she would catch cold” (II 25) Nor was Livy op- 
posed to his describing the “Well of Long Life’' in Benares as “a 
shallow pool of stagnant sewage” that was “filthy with the wash- 
mgs of rotting lepers,” and that one was invited to bathe in “grate- 
fully and worshipfully ” After all, Twam had just changed “it 
stmks” to “it smells like the best limberger cheese” (M 1261, A 
II 182) 

m 

What we have seen to this point is that Livy’s feared editonal 
restramt was — all things considered — quite negligible It should 
be remembered that smce her seventy-five comments on FE affect 
a mere fraction of the total number of revisions with which a ma- 
jority of the more than 1,700 pages of Twain’s longest survivmg 
manuscript (close to 200,000 words) are studded, no noticeable 
restraint — even if all seventy-five were repressive — can be claimed 
to have been enforced Acknowledgmg all this, it is, nevertheless, 
still possible to be unconvmced that Livy had no great mfluence on 
Twam’s writmg It is, to be sure, pure luck (and Livy’s dogged- 
ness) that we can thank for the convemence of our physically 
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having her written comments, and since Twam customarily read 
to her from his manuscripts, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
many of the steady changes made m the interests of tact and public 
good manners may still be assignable to Livy, or at least to the 
subtle suasion of Twain’s knowing what the Boss would and would 
not stand However, in the absence of proof that Livy was involved 
m more than the revisions on which we have her comment, we must 
suppose that probability to be offset by the equal probability that 
the large number of voluntary changes were not other than what 
they seem to be^® 

If, then, we would take the discussion into the realm of what 
can firmly be known and verified, we should briefly consider three 
other types of comparative evidence in order to supplement the 
picture thus far gotten of Livy’s role as editor of EE First, it can be 
shown — m support of De Voto, Andrews, and Cox, for example — that 
as Twam on his own modified many more passages to avoid minor 
improprieties than those Livy had specifically wanted modified, 
he might well have made some of the changes Livy called for with- 
out her aid In any case, since they were both apparently of one mind 
about that group of revisions, she cannot properly be said to have 
mfluenced him in regard to them Secondly, when one notices the 
many significant improprieties Twain added to the text, despite 
Livy’s known attitudes, it seems that he might give ground on 
lesser matters of taste while refusmg to be compromised on essential 
social criticism Thirdly, there is a good deal of impropriety of the 
latter more serious kind that got by Livy’s censorship and was not 
toned down one whit by Twain in revision It seems, therefore, that 
he may reasonably have gotten Livy to concede that his social criti- 
cism was not to be trifled with simply because it seemed improper or 
irreverent 

Taking these matters up m order, one should note that those of 
Twain’s unsolicited revisions which closely resemble the type Livy 
requested of him greatly outnumber hers, and that, m certain 

Obviously, It IS not possible to tell the full extent of Livy’s editing, here or else- 
where, for it cannot be expected that she would leave a tangible record of all her requests 
for revision One incompletely reliable clue that she did not contribute much more than 
the seventy five extant comments on FE is that her editorial work was almost uniformly 
done in pencil while Twain s was done in mk, and compared with other ms revisions, 
those written in pencil are few and far between and do not qualitatively differ from 
the ones that are ascertamably Livy’s 
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instances, they can be construed as being more confining The 
changes in which Twam seems most to have been Livy’s surrogate 
are the ones he made solely to avoid immodesty and profanity, as 
when he replaced the mention of a Parsee woman’s gown winding 
down “to her thighs” with “down nearly half-way to her knees” 
(M 1030 , A II 25) , eliminated the thought of taking one’s clothes 
off — rather than merely one’s hat — out of admiration for the Aus- 
tralian squatter (M 381, A I 128), suppressed the statement of a 
desire to curse all the bells in Australia and wish them in hell (M 
691, A I 309), and had his family unable to speak of their Indian 
servant “with patience,” instead of “without profanity” (M 1492, 
A II 289) The majority — and consistently most noticeable — of the 
revisions resembling Livy’s deal with religious irreverence of one 
kmd or another, and in that respect are less superficial than hers, 
though fully in keeping with her caveat against distractive flip- 
pancy Typical deletions are references to drunkenness as the 
reason King Liholiho of Hawaii destroyed the Established Chisrch 
there (M 125, ^ I 46, 1 22), Satan as the probable founder of 
Sydney, on the basis of its hot weather (M 307, A I 113 , 1 22) , New 
South Wales as a modern parody of Eden, the latter having been 
colonized with three good people, one convict, and one devil, the 
former with three good people, 25,000 convicts and 1,000 devils 
(their guards, M 369, A I 124), sailors substituting plain water for 
the Jordan River water being carried home by Quaker City pil- 
grims, who saved it for baptisms (M 1230 i , A l\ 165, 1 23) , and 
a Hindu’s displaying his biblical knowledge by citing “the caprice 
of God which passeth understandmg” (M 1220, A II 159 , 1 18) 
Significantly, these changes further resemble those suggested by 
Livy in havmg the same limitedness of effect Twain’s irreverent 
social criticism was assuredly not lessened by them On the con- 
trary, when one considers his omissions alongside the meaningful 
mdecorum of all kinds that he added m revision (Livy’s and his 
own sense of propriety notwithstanding), plus the amount of 
original indecorum that remained untouched in the manuscript, it 
becomes obvious that Mark Twam’s artistic integrity was by no 
means made hostage to his desire for public favor — or for his wife’s 
We need not dwell long upon the original indecorum Durant 
DaPonte pointed out the most glarmg example of it in Livy’s failure 
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to bat an eye at Twain’s referring to priapus worship ten tunes 
within the space of thirty-nine pages DaPonte believed she by- 
passed It because she did not know that “lingam” meant phallus in 
Plindustani (though Twain explicitly mentions “priapus-worship” 
II 177) If Livy was ignorant of what was going on, so much 
for her diligence, if not, so much for her narrowness Since state- 
ments about the lingam are usually accompanied by Twam’s men- 
tioning the “Rev Mr Parker’s” “Guide to Benares” as his source, 
Livy mav mitially have been hoodwinked by that, despite the sug- 
gestive comparison of the lingam to a “stovepipe” (II 174) How- 
ever, what we have to consider is not merely Livy’s incidental lax- 
ness, but the fact that nothing she or Twam did altered the themes 
pervadmg both major sections of the book — the Australian more 
emphatically than the Indian — ^which are the universality of moral 
perversity, regardless of time or place, and man’s propensity toward 
unreason and barbarism, whatever his level of “civilization ” 

These themes began to unfold in Chapter in where Twain re- 
counted the infamies of the Hawaiian kings and showed them to 
be no worse than those introduced by the whites who brought Chris- 
tian civilization to the Pacific As this analysis proceeds through 
world-wide examples, it becomes a sort of illustrated history of the 
ineradicable and unwavering diabolism of the damned human race, 
a sort of latter-day Calvinism in its dogmatic comprehensiveness 
It IS picked up and threaded through the rest of the book, to be 
glimpsed m such matters as the slave catcher’s self-mcrimmating 
apology for recruiting Kanakas to work on Queensland sugar plan- 
tations (Chap vi), the Fijians’ practice of killing and burymg a 
dead chieftam’s wives with him and their worrying missionaries 
with moot theological questions (vii), the criminally inhuman 
treatment the civilized British meted out to criminals in their 
Australasian “convict dumps” (x) , the laxness, mfanticide, treach- 
ery, and savage justice of the Australasian aborigines, and their 
virtual annihilation by their white masters in treachery and savagery 
(xxi), the exile and extermination of the Tasmanians, ironically 
abetted by Robinson’s humanitarian conciliation (xxvii) , the invad- 
ing Maoris domg to the aboriginal inhabitants of New Zealand what 
the British would do to them — take their land and try to annihilate 

Durant DaPonte, * Some Evasions of Censorship in following the "Equator " Amen 
can Litetature XXIX, 92 95 (March, 1957) 
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them (xxxii), the reasoning of the taboo-ridden Maoris (who 
“slaughtered each other just for a lark,” I 338) that the Christians 
were wrong in wanting them to supplicate tlie good god rather 
than the evil one, as the former should do a person no harm 
(xxxv), the vanity of Indian royalty and their past responsibility 
for the wanton slaughter of their subjects (xli), the ordinary 
Indian’s relative indifference to murder and his inherent perfidy 
and rascality (xliii), the fanatical religious compulsion to kill 
among Thugee cultists (xlvi, xlvii), the commingling of com- 
mercialism with the “religious festival” at the juncture of the sacred 
Ganges and Jumna rivers (xlxix) , the grotesque pieties observed in 
sacred Benares, where priests grow “rich and fat,” priapus worship 
and superstition are equally rampant, and salvation rites mclude 
drmkmg and bathmg m “sewage” and m the corpse-laden waters 
of the Ganges (l, li, lii, liii) , some lurid details of the Nabob of 
Bengal’s packing 146 of his British prisoners into the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, and the pitiless slaughter of British women and children 
at Cawnpore a century later during the Great Mutiny (liv, lviii) , 
the Europeans’ practice of pilfermg territories from native popula- 
tions and one another seen as a perpetuation of the earliest means 
of land acquisition in European history (lxiii) , a comment on the 
masochism of the Trappist disciplme, which by suppressing all 
human mstincts assumedly deprives man of all he really wants and 
values in return for the dubious “savmg of his soul” (lxv) , the of- 
fenses of the Boers m taxing the Uitlanders (mamly British) within 
an mch of their lives and denymg them the rights of citizenship — 
which became the pretext for Rhodes’s intervention on behalf of the 
Reform Movement, and Jameson’s ignommious raid (lxvi, lxvii), 
the Boer’s vicious treatment of the natives and the story of a bishop 
who on visiting a Boer found himself accompanied in bed later on 
by the Boer and his wife, one on each side, with the latter remaming 
when the bishop awoke m the mornmg (Lxvin) , and further reflec- 
tions on Rhodes as “Satan come again” (lxix) The final sentence 
m the book makes a fitting conclusion “Human pride is not worth 
while, there is always somethmg lymg in wait to take the wind out 
of It” 

Not only were Twain’s themes, as developed m these and other 
mstances, not hurt by excisions made for propriety’s sake, they 
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were indeed strengthened and underscored by a number of revisions 
in which he added indecorous or irreverent material to make his 
point As additions are generally more revealing than deletions in 
what they suggest positively about mtentions, Twain seems to have 
gotten away with much more than one might expect, if the conven- 
tional view of Livy’s censorship and his willingness to be censored 
are to be taken at face value 

First, there are the small touches, disagreeable details, and ironic 
or daring comments that were added, seemmgly on the spur of the 
moment, to reinforce his runnmg exposition of the prevalence of 
human savagery and hypocrisy, in both its civilized and barbarous 
forms Within a larger embellishment of the noisome and generally 
nauseating atmosphere m which religious purification took place 
along the Ganges, Twam mserted “floating corpses” in a remark 
about the Hmdus’ bathing in and drinking the river water without 
regard for its “filthmess” (M 1280C, A II 194) He also twice went 
out'of his way to introduce satiric references to the Imgam Elab- 
orating on the fact that Hmdus consider Benares “the beginning- 
place of the Creation,” he added m revision that the site of Benares 
“was merely an upright ‘Imgam,’ at first, no larger than a stove- 
pipe, and stood m the midst of a shoreless ocean This was the 
work of the God Vishnu Later he spread the Imgam out till its 
surface was ten miles across” (M 1247, A II 174) Then, after at 
first having just referred to “Shiva’s symbol” as the object of com- 
mon worship, he added the parenthesis “ — the ‘Imgam’ with which 
Vishnu began the Creation — ” (M 1252, A II 177) Clearly ap- 
proximating the kind of irreverence Livy normally had Twain 
cut out are the following two additions (the second being appended 
to a catalogue of the sixty-four varieties of religion flourishing in 
Australia) 

There is more than one Pope, there is more than one Emperor, there is 
even more than one living god, walking upon the earth and worshipped 
m all sincerity by large populations of men I have seen and talked with 
two of these Beings myself in India, and I have the autograph of one of 
them It can come good, by and by, I reckon, if I attach it to a “permit ” 
(Verso M 513, A I 185) 

You see how healthy the religious atmosphere is Anything can live in it 
Agnostics, Atheists, Freethinkers, Infidels, Mormons, Pagans, Indefinites 
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they are all there And all the big sects of the world can do more than 
merely live in it they can spread, flourish, prosper All except the 
Spiritualists and the Theosophists That is the most curious feature of this 
curious table What is the matter with the specter? Why do they puff 
him away? He is a welcome toy everywhere else in the world (M 
518A, A 1 187 f ) 

There are other, larger, deliberately irreverent insertions that in 
some way help to advance Twam’s presentation of the bizarre forms 
of human perversity, and that remain untouched by Livy, though 
they could not have been other than objectionable to her Almost 
all of Chapter xxxix (from the sixth paragraph to the end, much 
of It having been written separately on onion skin) is one such 
insertion It contains descriptions of the Indian “bearer” who, once 
employed, becomes “as near to you as your clothes” and whose 
English will likely have been derived from hell, of the first bearer 
Twam hired, the high-caste Christian Brahmin who prayed to 
both the “two million” Hmdu gods and “one Christian god” and 
claimed his piety was “dam good” for him and his family, of the 
unimagmable cruelties that can be inflicted upon a Sudra for 
breaking caste restrictions, and of the second bearer he hired, and 
christened Satan, who ushered in and out (“Satan in the lead”) 
the living god from whom Twain had had a visit, a god whose 
followers bought “the parings of his nails and set them in gold” 
to be worn as amulets (M 1057-1057Z, A II 37-49) In another such 
almost chapter-length insertion. Twain told a scurrilous tale of 
how Cecil Rhodes supposedly rose from the humble station of 
Australian “sundowner” to amass a great fortune, which was made 
possible by his, appropriately, cutting open a shark that had swal- 
lowed a German with news of the start of the Franco-Prussian War, 
an event that enabled Rhodes to make a killmg in the wool market 
(M 407-410, mcluding 409A-409M, A I 139-148) 

Major additions to the social criticism of Chapter xxvii cut across 
mere considerations of irreverence— as Twam intensified his indict- 
ment of the British for their dealings with the Tasmanians by add- 
mg both the self-condemnmg picmre proclamation which the gov- 
ernor issued to inculcate love — on pain of hanging — ^between blacks 
and whites (M 735A, A I 265 f ), and the conclusion of the chapter 
showmg how Robmson finally brought in the remaining “heroic” 
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natives, who, under resettlement and the blessings of civilization, 
became extinct (M 749-760, A I 270-276) There are various other 
thematic amplifications of obnoxious details or 11 reverence which 
Twain could not have introduced without being aware that they 
might be offensive to Livy One was a two-paragraph explanation 
of what made the foul Ganges waters “the most puissant purifier 
in the world ’ a scientist had found that while the sewers emptied 
their cholera-laden contents into the river, and while the germs 
might propagate by the millions, they would die after having been 
m the river for six hours, though they might thrive in pure well 
water (M 1280-1280C, A II 193 f) What might, from Livy’s 
point of view, be the most palatable of such amplifications is still 
far from tame While attempting to illustrate the theme that when 
we deliver pagan lands from error, we should protect them from 
“some of our high-civilization ways, and borrow some of 
[their] pagan ways,” Twam added some of his notebook remem- 
braances of devoutly Catholic Bavaria, Austria, and France, where 
the peasants seemed “mere pagans” and utterly destitute of civiliza- 
tion, despite their omnipresent images of the Virgin Mary He had, 
among other things, watched an umbrellacd Frenchman supervise 
the women carrying heavy laundry baskets on a cold, wet day, and 
then retire to the tavern, order his food, and read his “little re- 
ligious paper” in order to be enlightened by “the histones of French 
saints who used to flee to the desert m the Middle Ages to escape 
the contamination of woman” (M 1329-1340, A II 224-228) Finally, 
m self-vmdication — and as if he were directly trying to forestall 
Livy’s objections — Twain threw in a comment on the ineluctable 
addiction of all men to irreverence The passage began with this 
paragraph 

We are always canting about people’s “irreverence,” always charging 
this offense upon somebody or other, and thereby intimating that we are 
better than that person and do not commit that offense ourselves When- 
ever we do this we are in a lying attitude, and our speech is cant, for 
none of us are reverent — in a meritorious way, deep down in our hearts 
we are all irreverent There is probably not a single exception to this 
rule in the earth There is probably not one person whose reverence 
rises higher than respect for his own sacred things, and therefore, it is 
not a thing to boast about and be proud of, since the most degraded 
savage has that — and, like the best of us, has nothing higher To speak 
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plainly, we despise all reverences and all objects of reverence which are 
outside the pale of our own list of sacred things And yet, with strange 
inconsistency, we are shocked when other people despise and defile the 
things which are holy to us (M 1312A-B, A II 212) 

From the several kmds of evidence provided by the manuscript 
of MTA, It can, I believe, be conclusively asserted that in all re- 
visions of any consequence that he made in the interests of literature 
and propriety, Mark Twain was fully his own man He surely pro- 
tested too much in accusing his wife of “steadily weakening the 
English tongue ” Her editorial work was governed by simpler and 
far less sinister considerations than those ostensibly suggested by 
the mdelicacies she scored Indeed, the most revealmg aspect of 
her “influence” has to be the pettiness of matters she thought im- 
portant enough to deserve comment, especially when these are re- 
lated to all that she ignored and to the gross irreverence Twain 
added to the book, regardless of how it might sit with her Ob- 
viously, while agreeing with Livy on some minor points, he op- 
erated on the premise that there were more things in heaven and 
earth than were dreamed of m her philosophy, and judging by the 
final result of everythmg both he and she did and did not do, it 
would not seem that Twain’s wntmg could have been discernibly 
different had his “darling Mentor” never seen a page of it 

Appendix 

The following are the nine additional comments by Livy that have 
remained submerged in the manuscript Most of them were written on 
what became the versos of sheets Twain turned over and, at a later 
stage, used to continue his wntmg To facilitate one’s finding them, 
Livy’s notes are listed here in the sequence in which they occur in the 
manuscript, rather than in strict numerical order (Insertions are set 
off by virgules ) 

No 67 M 263, A I 100 , 1 13 
Livy 

7th line from top “had been home to reform” 

What does that mean ^ (Verso of 264 ) 

Twain canceled this remark about the New Zealand naturahst 
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Olivia Cltmen^s “Editing” Revieu/ed 

[He was a Bishop’s son, & had been home to reform ] 

His special interest was the fauna 

He had repeated the remark at the end of the paragraph and 
cut It again there 

No 68 M 593, A I 219, 11 7 f 
Livy 

539 Do you think “model” is the correct word here? 
model <stc> always seems to me the original & not the 
copy or replica [replacer < ?>] Probably I am wrong 
(Verso of 536^2 Livy had transposed her figures, giving 
539— cut from the Ms—as her page reference, instead 
of 593 ) 

Twain made no change 

he makes a missile which science itself cannot duph- 
cate without the model— if with it 

No 69 M i , Al 261 , 11 18-20 
Livy 

704 ist line I suppose Yale will be outraged if you call 
It a “college” (Verso of page on which Twain has 
“910-913 SKIP to 914”) 

Twain changed college to University 

For Lawson knew everything and could meet the guest 
in a creditable way, and save the reputation of the [col- 
lege] /University/ 

But note his prior inconsistency 

I should expose my College to shame before my 
guest, he would see that I, a member of the Faculty of 
the first University in America, {A I 261, 11 8-10) 

No 70 M 477, A I 172, 11 1 f 
Livy 

Page 447 Do you intend to say “statistics” or statisticians ? 

5th line from bottom (Verso of 1351 ) 

Twain changed his verb 
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Yet the statistics [contend] /indicate/ that it rises 
again 

No 71 M MT A (Original ending of Chap xxi removed from 

FE by Frank Bliss, A I 216 ) 

Livy 

585 Dont <sic> you want to explain in a foot-note what 
a “nulla-nulla” is? (Verso of 1423A) 

Twain did not think it necessary to add the footnote Toward 
the end of Chapter xxi, he had given an extended quote from 
Mrs Praed on the way her father was challenged by a black 
chieftain, whom he slew The sentence Livy was referring to 
read “He was armed with spear, boomerang and nulla-nulla, 
yet held none of his weapons poised’’ 

No 72 M 1439, A II 283, 11 3-5 
Livy 

1439 Is It true the [elephants] /horses/ m Lahore were 
afraid of the elephants? (Verso of page on which Twain 
marked a long cut 144654-1464 ) 

Twain made no change 

The Lahore horses were used to elephants, but they were 
rapturously afraid of them just the same 

No 73 M 1569 f , ^ II 319 
Livy 

[1569] [1569] [1570 &] 1569 156954, 1570 I should leave 
out these pages about Paul & Virginia & the French 
modesty (Verso of new 1569 ) 

Twain made the cut In what is left of it on M 1570, Twain 
had had an Englishman contrast the common-sense attitude 
of the British toward modesty with that of St Pierre’s French 
people the British would have had Virginia strip herself naked 
and swim for shore rather than be such a “sentimental fool” 
as to preserve her modesty and go down with the ship Scat- 
tered references to Paul and Virginia and to the Church of 
England and Catholic missionaries are cut from the next chapter, 
LXIII (II, xxvii) 
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No 74 M 990, A I 343, 1 7 
Livy 

990 You will have to leave out 6th 7th 8th 9th loth lines 
from the bottom It is too vulgarly suggestive (Verso 
of 1589 ) 

Twain made the cut It dealt with the pathetic dude they saw 
on the tram, who fancied himself the “Prince of Wales ” 

It was as good as being in Marlborough House itself 
to see him do it so like [Yes, he was content with his 
effects He got up at a station, by & by, & leaned out of 
the window, [& then < >] gracefully, charmingly, 

languidly, poetically, to be admired of the ladies, & his 
coat was short, behind, & [ < > /exposed to me < ^ > 

just a]/ bud of his private apparel — a diffident little pale 
bud, breaking into blossom ] 

Nc? 75 M 999, A I 346 
Livy 

999 It seems to me I would not put in the potatoe conun- 
drum (Verso of 1590 ) 

Twain made the cut He seems to have been reminded of the 
potato conundrum by the poem, “A Sweltering Day in Aus- 
tralia,” which was filled with “o” and “00” sounds and appeared 
near the end of Chapter xxxv 



The Tempest The Waste Land 

RONALD TAMPLIN 
University of WaiJ^ato, Hamilton, New Zealand 


I N THIS ARTICLE^ CoLiN Still’s BOOK Shakespeare’ s Mystery Play 
A Study of The Tempest is proposed as a major not a mmor 
source for The Waste Land in that it directs and extends material 
from Weston and Frazer and ensures that the patterns m the poem 
derivmg from comparative religion ascend rather than coalesce, 
move rather than mark time 


I 

Still discusses The Tempest m the light of the Eleusmian mys- 
teries and sees the play as an allegory of the psychological experi- 
ence of mitiation His case suffers from the minuteness with which 
It IS argued, but Eliot, m his preface to Wilson Knight’s The Wheel 
of Fire (London, 1930), calls Still’s book “interesting ” I suggest he 
first found it interesting in 1921, when it was published, m the 
autumn of which year he was drafting The Waste Land 

The connection between vegetation and mystery rites, clear m 
Frazer, is crucial m Weston By distmguishmg between their exo- 
teric and esoteric meanmgs, the mysteries provide Weston with a 
Imk between primitive rite and spiritualized Grail symbolism But 
pattern aside, the material m Weston and Frazer, viewed as ma- 
chinery for a poem investigating the modern Wasteland, is not 
helpful Frazer’s is remote, and Weston restricts discussion to the 
Grail symbols and their ongms Eliot, while adopting the pattern, 
IS sparing with properties from both sources The images he needed 
to body the pattern m a poem where reduction of normal narrative 
would put strong pressure on the image-structure® were at hand m 

^ This IS a revised version of a paper first given at the 1966 AULLA conference in 
Auckland 

* Colin Still, Shakespeare’s Mystery Play A Study of The Tempest (London, 1921) 
Grover Smith mentions Still in T 5 'Ehots Poetry and Plays (Chicago, 1956), pp 70, 
84, and a fuller account appears in Northrop Frye, T S Eliot (Edinburgh, 1963), pp 
68 69 Still presented an augmented version of his views m The Timeless Theme (London, 
1936) Subsequent references to Still will be made to Shakespeare’s Mystery Play 

®It IS well to bear m mind that the type of narrative established in final form by 
Pounds cuttmg was already mhercnt in Eliots draft, in such manifestations as shifts and 
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Still A good deal was already familiar to Eliot but another con- 
text and another angle enforced its relevance Furthermore, Still 
was explainmg a literary work with a clear “outlme”^ Frazer’s 
massive compilations have no such oudme, and the Grail material 
IS blurred by accretion and misunderstandmg Still, with one text 
m view, provides a clearer scheme Again, since his pattern at- 
taches to a literary text, it clearly has a literary relevance Weston’s 
book, though dealmg with a literary problem, is strongly “anthro- 
pological ” Eliot mdeed, discussing Weston and Frazer m his notes, 
calls The Golden Bough “another work of anthropology” Still’s 
concern with literary pattern would act sensibly on a man as con- 
scious of craft and tradition as Eliot 

Weston’s argument attaches closely to Christian sacrament and 
legend, and the rite she defines is eucharistic Still’s rite is figura- 
tive and psychological His equations depend on the elements, on 
women, dogs, wind, thunder, and so on, properties found agam in 
The Waste Land where Christian sacrament scarcely appears, as too 
specific for Eliot’s ambient spiritual position ® Attitudes to food m 
Weston, Still, and The Waste Land illustrate this For Weston, food 
IS a sacred symbol identified, at the Christian level, with the sacra- 
mental meal For Still it symbolizes a temptation aimed at deflectmg 
an mitiate from his course Food m The Waste Land accompanies 
triviality, debasement, or sexual temptation The coffee in the Hof- 
garten is part of a devitalized world “Hot gammon” brings to- 
gether Lil, Albert, and their equivocal friend There is no meal 
in the first part of “A Game of Chess,” but m the origmal draft of 
the poem there was a “passage about a fashionable lady having 
breakfast in bed,”® which we may suspect would have paralleled 
“hot gammon” Bottles and sandwich papers accompamed the 
amours of “loitering heirs ” Mr Eugenides, a pocketful of currants 
as samples, invites the protagonist (or mitiate) to “luncheon 
Followed by a weekend at the Metropole” The seduction of the 
typist occurs after “The meal is ended ” If we invoke the idea of 
contemporary degeneration so characteristic of The Waste Land, 

confusions of historical time, mcidents widely dispersed geographically or culturally, the 
use of associative techniques, changing dramatis personae, and in metrical variety 

*Ezra Pound’s word He spoke appreciatively of ‘outline in The Waste Land 

® There is, of course, a good deal of Christian reference in The Waste Land, but it is 
seldom specifically sacramental 

®T S Eliot as quoted by Hugh Kenner, The Invisible Poet (London, i960), p 126 
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“food in tins” will appear as the debasement of a sacred symbol 
Where, then, there is loss of vitality Eliot is close to Weston, but 
where, and this is more often, there is temptation or licence, he 
parallels Still 

For Still, the mysteries figure spiritual progress, described as an 
ascent through the elements, from Earth to Water to Air to Fire ® 
Fire is alternatively described as Aether or Water Above Earth 
and Water are the passional planes He posits three intermediary 
stages, Mire, Mist, and the Ring of Fire These seven terms can 
describe the successive “shedding” after death of the bodies which 
vest tlie soul, or, more important for our purposes, “a movement of 
the consciousness through all the planes upon which it can func- 
tion The advantage to The Waste Land of such a system is that 
it IS both suggestive and noncommittal In Kenner’s phrase, there is 
a “functional obscurity”^" in the poem and, similarly, Eliot’s con- 
cerned noncommitment demands images that are uncircumscribed 
Where the Tarot and the Fisher Kmg are artificial symbols, the 
elements are natural ones and have varymg planes of meanmg en- 
shrmed m them Still’s symbols fit better with a naturally appre- 
hended tradition than the esoteric and less immediate Fisher King 
complex 

All the same, Still’s meanings are often esoteric There are two 
paradises m his elemental ascent In Greek mythology the soul, 
after death, quits earth, crosses the Stygian water to Elysium, Lower 
Paradise, “always described as a place of clear Air'' ascending after 
purification to Celestial Paradise “essentially a place of Fire"^^ 
Still argues, from “universal tradition,” that a soul attaining only 
Lower Paradise returns to the physical body (Earth) If it reaches 
Celestial Paradise it need not reincarnate In terms of earthly ex- 
perience, Lower Paradise is the plane of reason, the Celestial, of 
intuition On the plane of reason, truth is received through sound 
or the voice, the medium appropriate to Air, while truth through 
mtuition comes through light or vision, the medium appropriate to 

^ Cf Coriolan I Tnumphal March II 44 46, for a later and more explicit example 
of the same kind 

® Capitalization follows a useful habit of Still s 

® Still, p 98 
Kenner, p 137 
Stilh p 90 Still s Italics 
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Aether Physical vision is not implied Still connects “mystic” 
with the Greek myo, “to close the eyes ” 

Applymg this pattern to The Waste Land, the poem begins on 
the plane of Earth, “the dead land,” “dull roots,” “earth” covered 
m forgetful snow, “stony rubbish ” I will postpone discussing the 
Hyacinth garden, noting only that its tone is radically different 
from the rest of “The Burial of the Dead” and that the protagonist 
IS “Lookmg into the heart of light, the silence” We move im- 
mediately to the plane of Water, “Oed' und leer das Meer,” and stay 
there for most of the poem The crowd flowing over London 
Bridge, “ships at Mylae,” Cleopatra’s Nile progress, dolphin, sea- 
wood, “Those are pearls that were his eyes,” “The hot water at 
ten,” “if It rams,” “Goodnight, ladies,” all keep us on the plane of 
Water “The Fire Sermon” is characterized by water, “river’s tent,” 
“wet bank,” “Sweet Thames,” “waters of Leman,” “dull canal,” 
Mrs Porter’s soda water, “sailor home from sea,” “‘This music 
crept by me upon the waters,’ ” “Lower Thames Street,” “fishmen,” 
sweating river, “turning tide” and “brisk swell,” the Thames 
Maidens, “Margate Sands,” and “Carthage ” Only in the final lines 
does fire enter “The Fire Sermon” Immediately, in “Death by 
Water,” the imagery of water returns and is maintamed through 
“What the Thunder Said,” prmcipally by reference to its absence or 
imminence “no water,” ‘rock without water,” “cannot spit,” “A 
spring / A pool,” the hermit-thrush’s song, “empty cisterns and ex- 
hausted wells,” “damp gust / Brmging rain,” “black clouds,” “The 
sea was calm,” “Fishmg, with the and plain behind me ” We as- 
sociate the possibility of ram with thunder When it finally speaks, 
. we have reached the plane of Air where truth through reason is 
received through sound or voice The poem now embodies words 
from contexts of order and reason, “Datta, dayadhvam, damyata” 
(Give, sympathize, control), “age of prudence,” “obituaries,” 
“beneficent spider,” “seals broken by the lean solicitor,” “key,” 
“prison,” “hand expert with sail and oar,” “beating obedient / To 
controllmg hands,” and the protagonist sets his lands in order The 
mitiate has reached Lower Paradise, glimpsing with Arnaut Daniel 
the ]oy he hopes for Qo jot qu’esper)^^ to be attamed through re- 
finmg fire {nel foco che gh affina) He cannot yet smg as the swal- 

Pnrgatofto xxvi, 144 
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low, and the cycle reasserts itself with the ruined tower and 
“Hieronymo’s mad agame ” He does not go back untouched, but 
with the substance of the poem assimilated, “the arid plain behmd 
me” The elemental ascent, because an ascent through regions 
within us, IS possible even m the Wasteland Thus the poem’s 
course and outcome correspond to what Still calls Lesser Initiation, 
concerned with purgation from sm and leading to “that clarity of 
mtellect which is self-findmg and self-mastery 

As well as echoing this elemental pattern, Eliot illustrates his 
protagonist’s progress with detail occurring prominently in Still’s 
account of the initiation rites The ordeals involve wandermg 
through Mist, intermediary between Water and Am and sym- 
bolizmg Error These ceremonies. Still argues, reverse the Fall, 
enabhng the mitiate to return to Eden, Lower Paradise Original 
sm IS expiated by the conquest of desire, which, though not limited 
to It, mcludes sexual desire Still quotes The Gospel of the Holy 
Twelve “In all the ancient mitiations woman was one of the temp- 
tations placed in the way of the aspirant ” Buddha, he notes, was 
tempted by woman After long wandermg and conquered temp- 
tation the Lesser Initiation culminates “in a discourse upon the par- 
ticular Mystery cherished by the cultus There is a progress of 
this kind mThe Waste Land, but to see it clearly we must go back 
to the Hyacmth garden 

If the poem depicts a journey we may reasonably ask what the 
impulse for the journey is Wasteland malaise provides a spur, but 
the Hyacmth garden mcident gives the greater impetus Somethmg 
happens here that the protagonist wants to regam He reacts as 
Dante does to Beatrice’s appearance as Revelation {Purgatono, xxx 
ff ), an appearance compact of memories of earthly love but mdi- 
catmg spiritual love Dante too is deprived of sight 

E la dtspostzton che a veder ee 

negli occht pur testS dal sol percossi, 
sanza la vista alquanto esser mi fee 

“Still, p 58 
Ibtd p 179 
^^Ibtd , p 109 

Purgatono j xxxn, 10 12 (‘And the condition of eyes / )ust smitten by the sun / 
made me remain a while without vision, The Dtvtne Comedy^ trans H R Huse, New 
York, 1954) 
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The protagonist’s silence has little to do with being unable to ask 
a question or with failure It is the receiving silence of the atten- 
tive soul and, by nature, a temporary state In Still’s terms, it is the 
Ring of Fire, the “closing of the eyes” precedmg the plane of revela- 
tion, and occurs m the Greater Initiation Sull cites Themistius 
“The man at the moment of approachmg the innermost sanctuary 
was filled with a shuddermg and a swimming m the head, and was 
held by dismay and complete perplexity, and was unable to take a 
step He also quotes Plato “m consequence of the divme 

mitiation we become spectators of entire, simple, immovable, and 
blessed visions The protagonist tries to regam this state He does 
not succeed 

If Eliot’s garden mcident was influenced by these descriptions. 
Its place at the beginning of the poem needs explaining I suggest 
he could best demonstrate the fragmentary nature of the poem’s 
conclusion if he also showed the fuller possibility This was best 
mdlcated early, to allow the conclusion its own dignity of attam- 
ment, and also to give motive for search Wagner’s Parstfal, an 
opera of blinding realizations and memories, assisted Because he 
IS innocent, Parsifal sees the Grail and, havmg lost its sight, spends 
the whole opera trying to regain it No such pattern emerges in 
the twelfth-century Grail material, not only because the plots are so 
involved, but also because the quest was usually unmotivated, smce 
deliberate search for the Grail was thought bound to fail 

Deliberate search was, m fact, already sanctioned in Wolfram’s 
Parztvd}^ but the general absence of motive clearly works agamst 
Weston’s view of the Grail legends as accounts of initiation rites, 
smce initiation such as she has m mind must be willed by the initi- 
ate In an earlier book she had dealt with this problem by argumg 
that the quest “begms only when the hero, having failed at his first 
unpremeditated visit to the Castle , sets out with the deliberate 
mtention of finding the banished Temple of the Grail and 

although, m From Ritucd to Romance, she concentrates more on 

Still, p 37 

Ibtd pp 45 46, following Thomas Taylor 

Cf Otto Springer in Arthurian Literature in the Middle Ages ed R S Loomis 
(Oxford, 1959), p 241 the German poet discards not only the ancient motif that the 
Grail castle must be found by mere chance but also the traditional notion that the re 
deeming question must arise unconsciously m the visitor ’ 

Jessie L Weston, The Quest of the Holy Grail (London, 1913)1 P 95 My italics 
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the nature of the king than the psychology of the quester, she seems 
to assume the quest has motive The assumption is surreptitious, but 
It IS mteresting that she makes it Wagner stresses the motive both 
m musical structure, by usmg the Grail motif in the Prelude, and 
m the plot, with Parsifal’s early sight of the Grail For Weston and 
Wagner motive must precede search, and so too with Eliot The 
Hyacinth garden provides quester and poem with the object of 
search and impulse to seek In modern contexts, so sensitive to mo- 
tive, search must be willed to be meaningful Wagner had similar 
trouble with the question that Wolfram’s Parzival has traditionally 
to ask to end the Fisher King’s suffering He writes “That busmess 
of the ‘question’ is quite absurd and meaningless Here, therefore, 
I should just have to mvent everything for myself For Eliot it 
IS the quester who suffers and he must ask the question of him- 
self Furthermore, the question is not curative but exploratory 

What are the roots that clutch, what branches grow 

Out of this stony rubbish? * 

The cure will be an answer, and in the sensory and occult search- 
mgs of the twenties, an answer is likely to be found in an experi- 
ence The poem seeks to prolong and stabilize the Hyacinth ex- 
perience, to establish its truth by comprehending its pervasive 
relevance The protagonist fails, but to begin at all, he needed this 
mitial sense of his goal 

Immediately after the garden incident comes the desolation of 
"Oed" und leer das Meer" There is water in vision, “your hair 
wet,” and in desolation, "das Meer ” Still provides a basis for dual 
responses to one image by arguing that the initiate’s “choice between 
divme and passional thmgs” is depicted as a choice between two 
kinds of water and between two kmds of woman I have noted 
the extensive water imagery of the poem This distinction explains 
why water is longed for, although there is so much already in the 
poem Only at the begmnmg and in “What the Thunder Said” 
IS water spoken of because it is not there Clearly the image does 
operate on two levels When water is not there we paraphrase as 
“lifegivmg water ” But from "das Meer" to Margate Sands the sense 

In a letter to Frau Wesendonk (quoted by Ernest Newman, Wagner Nights London, 
1949, P 694) 

Still, p 229 
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IS of Still’s passional water, Water Below contrasting with Aether 
or Water Above The type of water corresponds to a type of 
woman Thus Still says, “The mythical Evil Woman is evi- 
dently a personification of the passional element (Water)” and 
notes that Hebrew Tehom means “the Deep,” Chaldean Thalath, 
“the Sea,” the Great Whore of Revelation “sitteth upon many 
waters,” and an exhortation, “Drmk waters out of thme own cis- 
tern and rejoice m the wife of thy youth,” occurs in Proverbs 
Passional water is bittersweet and “Mare (the sea) is generally held 
to signify ‘bitter-sweet ’ ” Venus is associated with the sea 
Further, both Wanton Woman and Immaculate Woman “are sym- 
bolically depicted as a well or fountain, but whereas man drmks 
of the former the ‘sweet-bitter’ passional water, of the latter he 
drmks that ‘living water’ which is the Light of God Still cites 
Purgatono, xxxi, 139-141, part of the Revelation context already no- 
ticed m connection with the Hyacinth garden, and the Wisdom of 
Solamon where the woman Wisdom is “an effulgence from ever- 
lasting light” A well image has become, with Still’s tendency to 
equation, an image of light 

Applymg this to The Waste Land, the hyacmth girl, her “hair 
wet,” who IS associated with the protagonist’s looking into “the 
heart of light, the silence,” corresponds to the Water Above, con- 
trasting with “das Meer,” the passional and bittersweet Water Be- 
low (Mare) She also contrasts with the woman drawing “her 
long black hair out tight,” where there are “voices smging out of 
empty cisterns and exhausted wells” Two of Still’s allegorical 
equivalents for the mitiate’s temptations are “monstrous appari- 
tions” encountered “m the dark vestibule of the temple” and sirens 
who brmg rum with sweet music Both are hybrids, associated 
with water but encountered out of it®® The same compound of 
horror and sensuality occurs m 

A woman drew her long black hair out tight 

And fiddled whisper music on those strings 

And bats with baby faces in the violet light 

Whistled, and beat their wings 

And crawled head downward down a blackened wall 

“ Ikd , pp 194 195 
Ihtd p 226 

^^Ibtd , pp 137-138 
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That Eliot has mentioned, as influencmg this passage, Bosch, 
who portrays temptation m similarly horrific and hybrid terms, 
lends weight to this line of mterpretation An image of dissolution, 
reversal, and memory follows 

And upside down in air were towers 
Tolling reminiscent bells 

“Empty cisterns and exhausted wells” recall by contrast the 
Hyacmth garden Still’s monsters are met durmg the purgatorial 
ascent into pure Am, on a hill or mountain,^® as in Eliot’s poem 
It IS convenient here to consider Still’s remarks on music, which 
he usually associates with sirens or sensuous deception He equates 
Caliban, who is monster and fish, both water-dwellers, with the 
“Tempter,” coimecting his name with the Greek \alUboas, “sweet- 
toned,” and Calypso Caliban makes “the most sensuous speech 
m the entire Play,”*’^ and this is not accidental Stephano and 
Trmculo, who “calf -like” follow Ariel’s music (iv, 1) have fallen 
back into the sensuous Water after listenmg to the Tempter Cah- 
ban Only once does Still associate music with anything other than 
temptation Tins is in commenting on Ferdinand’s 

Sitting on a bank, 

Weeping again the king my father’s wreck, 

This music crept by me upon the waters, 

Allaying both their fury, and my passion. 

With Its sweet air (I, 11) 

where music allays passions and waters, and figures Ferdinand’s 
entry into the tranquility of Lower Paradise He finally achieves 
Celestial Paradise, symbolized by Miranda Though he never says 
so explicitly, m a book leaving little to chance. Still seems to recog- 
nize two types of music, allaymg and sirenic Music in The Waste 
Land has this dual possibility, usually “passional,” sometimes allay- 
mg The explicit Tempest references in the poem are musical 
ones, and this suggests that Eliot, with his predilection for musical 
form and imagery, responded to this aspect of the play more fully 
than did Still 

Ibtd , p 146 

Ihd p 175 The speech is ‘The isle is full of noises ’* (Tempest, ni, ii) Still 
prints 11 133 1 41 This incorporates the “thousand twangling instruments’ that ‘hum 
about Calibans ears 
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II 

I now propose a reading of The Waste Land in the light of 
Colin Still’s Shakespeare’s Mystery Play There is in the poem a 
pattern corresponding m outline, imagery, and incidental material 
to Still’s account of initiation into die Greek mystery religions The 
initiate is found m the Wasteland, but the question “What are the 
roots that clutch and his memory of the hyaemth girl, fig- 

unng a deep spiritual insight, provide motive for change The 
hyacinth girl is part of a recurring image m which women represent 
varying levels of spirituality Its highest level is the Mystic Mar- 
riage, the last stage of initiation, and mdicating the aspirant’s total 
union with truth At another level the image indicates one of the 
principal temptations the initiate must overcome The garden ex- 
perience, an insight into the upper reaches of the image, the 
Water Above, is followed by desolation, “Oed’ und leer das Meer," 
mdicatmg the initiate’s actual situation m the passional Water 
Bel*ow In trying to regain the Hyacinth garden sight, the initiate 
IS helped by the workmgs of conscience Still associates Ariel with 
conscience, though there are analogies with Hermes the Wmd 
God, Greek pneuma and Hebrew ruach, both meaning “spirit” or 
“wind ” He notes that those to whom the spirit comes see “tongues 
parting asunder, like as of fire,” comparmg this with Ariel’s ship- 
wreck appearances as flame dividing and burning “in many places ” 
This bears on the final lines of “The Fire Sermon,” but the wind 
image appears first alongside the Hyacinth garden, "Frisch weht 
der Wind’,’ bringing thoughts of the girl from whom the sailor is 
separated 

Still quotes a passage from Proclus which parallels this entire 
context and would assign to it the psychological pattern implied m 
the mysteries 

As the Mystae in the holiest of their initiations meet first with a multi- 
form and manifold race of gods, but when entered into the sanctuary and 
surrounded by holy ceremonies receive at once divine illumination in their 
bosom and like lightly armed warriors take quick possession of the 

®®The following section is in no sense offered as an exclusive account of the poem, 
but as an account in the light of Still and the mysteries The main interpretations and 
descriptions given of these rites are Still s Still has no account of the Grail legends or the 
Tarot Wherever else I have introduced material that is not in Still I have been careful 
to indicate the fact 
Still, p 77 
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Divine, the same thing happens at the intumon o£ the One and All 
If the soul looks to what is behind, it sees the shadows and illusion only 
of what IS If It turns into its own essence and discovers its own relations, 
It sees Itself only, but, if penetrating more deeply into the knowledge of 
Itself, It discovers the spirit in itself and in all orders of things And, if it 
reaches into its inmost recess, as it were into the Adyton (sanctuary) of 
the soul. It can see the race of gods and the unities of all things even with 
closed eyes*® 

The parallels are “meet first with a multiform and manifold race of 
gods ” — “A heap of broken images”, “when entered mto the sanc- 
tuary” — “under the shadow of this red rock”, “If the soul looks to 
what IS behind, it sees the shadows and illusion only of what is” — 
“Your shadow at morning stridmg behmd you”, “it discovers the 
spirit in Itself” — "Frisch weht der Wind”, “if it reaches into its m- 
most recess, the (sanctuary) of the soul” — “the Hyacmth 

garden”, “it can see the unities of all thmgs even with closed 

eyes” — “my eyes failed / and I knew nothing, / Looking 
mto the heart of light, the silence ” “Or your shadow at evenmg 
rising to meet you” parallels “If it turns mto its own essence and 
discovers its own relations, it sees itself only ” This is not apparently 
exact, but the correspondence, first inferred from the ascending triad 
of spiritual recognitions which both Proclus and Eliot use here, be- 
comes clearer with Eliot’s comment on “Dayadhvam” 

We think of the key, each in his prison 

Thmking of the key, each confirms a prison 

Only at nightfall 

At “mghtfall” (“evenmg”) isolative introspection is greatest, and 
the soul “sees itself only” — “your shadow at evenmg rismg to meet 
you ” 

The initiate consults Madame Sosostris Still, glossmg Alonso’s 
“some oracle / Must rectify our knowledge” (v, 1), pomts out that 
consulting the oracle was an auxiliary of initiation As far as I can 
determme, he sees it as being available at the end of the Lesser 
Initiation If we need suppose Eliot was influenced by this detail 
m more than a general way, he has either transposed it for dramatic 
effect or does, m fact, see the garden mcident as an mitiation The 

^^Ibid , pp 1 12 1 13 Still IS here following Max Muller, Theosophy Or Psychological 
Religion, Gi 5 ord lectures for 1892 (London, 1893), Lecture xiii 
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quotations ending the poem are distinctly oracular and occur at the 
end of the Lesser Initiation The mitiate is there his own oracle 
He knows nothing surer, but at least Madame Sosostris is super- 
seded 

Now, however, she foretells the main line of his progress Wes- 
ton indicates that the Grail secrets could not be revealed to women,*^ 
which IS why Madame Sosostris is forbidden to see what the mer- 
chant carries If the merchant is the Tarot Fool (hence “one-eyed”), 
he carries in a sack on his back, to judge from Ouspensky’s A 
New Model of the XJntverse^^ the four magic symbols, wand, cup, 
sword, and pentacle symbolizing fire, water, air, and earth “The 
fool always carries them with him, but he does not imderstand 
what they mean”** The fool is mdividual man, Ouspensky’s ob- 
server 


“Do you not see that is you, yourself?” 

And with a thrill of horror, I felt that this also was I 

This amalgamation is reminiscent of Eliot’s notes on Tiresias and 
the Tarot, and if Eliot is not followmg a suggestion of Ouspensky’s 
here, they would at least seem to draw on the same suggestive 
source, which is not, at this pomt. Still Nevertheless, Still’s use of 
Christ’s “The Kmgdom of Heaven is within you,” as meanmg that 
images of the afterworld may also be used to describe stages of 
spiritual realization on earth, finds some parallel m the fool al- 
ways possessing the elemental symbols Initiation explains their 
meaning It is interesting that Ouspensky equates the Grail sym- 
bols, as they appear m Weston and the Tarot, with Still’s elemental 
symbols 

Madame Sosostris cannot find the Hanged Man (Christ or the 

Weston, From Ritual to Romance [1920] (New York, 1957), pp 137138 

D Ouspensky, A New Model of the Universe (London, 1931) In 1911 Ouspen 
sky had written The Symbolism of the Tatot but this is not listed in either the Library 
of Congress or the British Museum catalogues, nor have I been able to trace the 
publishing history elsewhere However, in A New Model of the Universe p 222, he men 
tions as an ultimate source for his pen picture of the Tarot Fool, Papus, Le Tarot des 
Bohemiens which was translated by A P Morton as The Tarot of the Bohemians (Lon 
don, 1892), a second, revised edition, with a preface by H E Waite, appearing in London 
in 1910 I have not been able to consult this, but it might have served as a source com 
mon to Ouspensky and Eliot 

Ouspensky, p 227 (The quotation from Ouspensky immediately following also 
occurs on this page ) 

Still, p 92 
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Hanged God) because Celestial Paradise or Truth is not m the 
initiate’s cards “Fear death by water” may mean she does not 
realize the importance of death by water for spiritual ascent But 
more probably she means, “fear passional water,” that is, tempta- 
tion The imperative, “Look I,” after “Those are pearls that were 
his eyes,” may emphasize that there are modes of sight even when 
the physical fails The “crowds of people, walking round in a 
rmg,” suggest Eleusmian ritual wanderings “One must be so care- 
ful ” reflects the secrecy of the mysteries 

The initiate begms his wanderings, crossing London Bridge m 
fog Still invariably associates mist with darkness and purgatory, 
citmg, for instance, Odysseus who “crosses the sea to the City of the 
Cimmerians, a city of darkness, enveloped tn mist and cloud, and 
here encounters the shades of the dead This city, beyond the water, 

may be likened to the purgatorial region, beyond the River 
Styx Stetson is another mitiate, in a corpse-burying cultus The 
Dog could be Mithra’s, which helps him capture the bull ffom 
whose corpse all vegetable forms spring and whose soul, protected 
by the Dog, ascends mto the celestial spheres and receives “the 
honors of divinity”*® None of this is mentioned in Still where, 
mstead, dogs symbolize terrestrial daemons, aiming to terrorize and 
divert the aspirant In the first hymn of Synesius matter “barks” at 
the soul This seems appropriate to the Isle of Dogs reference in 
“The Fire Sermon ” If it has any bearmg m “The Burial of the 
Dead,” Stetson is trying to promote fertility and must keep the 
Dog (capitalized because a daemon) away lest he disturb growth 
“Friend to men” would be ironic since, if growth is prevented. Stet- 
son will not suffer the rigors of ascent, a mistaken act of friendship 
In Still’s account of the Eleusmian cultus the buried seed is the soul 
buried in the physical body It is waked from Earth to Am by 
mitiation 

“A Game of Chess” and “The Fire Sermon” embody attempts 
to deflect the initiate After meeting Stetson, the initiate visits the 
woman m the first half of “A Game of Chess,” who tries to distiact, 
perhaps seduce him We know he does not succumb because he 
later continues his journey He is preserved by preoccupation with 

p 145 Still s Italics 

Franz Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithra trans T J McCormack (Chicago, 1903), 
PP 135 137 
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his search — “What are you thinking of?”, by conscience — “The 
wind under the door,” — even though, as yet, defective — “What is 
the wind doing? / Nothing again nothmg” — and by memory of 
the garden where his “eyes failed,” he “was neither / Living nor 
dead,” and “knew nothing ” The memory returns in 

I remember 

Those are pearls that were his eyes 

‘Are you alive, or not? Is there nothing in your head?’ 

The same memory (“Those are pearls ”) had been touched by 
Madame Sosostris “O O O O that Shakespeherian Rag” involves 
complex association with The Tempest The mitiate remembers the 
song (rag) “Full fathom five,” therefore “death by water” But 
Still stresses Shakespeare’s five references to the improvement that 
immersion m sea water has on clothes, “our garments being 
rather new-dyed, than stained with salt water” (ii, 1) “O O O O 
that Shakespeherian Rag [garment] — / It’s so elegant ” The inm- 
ate thmks of the improvement caused by immersion, again “death 
by water ” Still produces a readmg for the “glistermg apparel” of 
The Tempest, iv, 1, relevant here and in “The Fire Sermon ” He 
demonstrates from Stephano’s line, “Now, jerkin, you are like to 
lose your hair and prove a bald jerkm,” that at least one of the 
garments is made of skm, and then, usmg Genesis 3 21 

Unto Adam also and to his wife did the Lord God make 
coats of skins, and clothed them 

he argues that the “glistermg apparel” represents a temptation to 
descend to the plane of Earth, where such clothmg is worn He 
refers to a Gnostic tradition that “Man had no fleshly body when 
he dwelt m the Lower Paradise or Eden before the Fall,”®’ inter- 
pretmg Origen’s statement that “the garments of Adam and Eve 
after the trespass are our fleshly bodied' m this way®® If “that 
Shakespeherian Rag” is Still’s “glistermg apparel,” it indicates man 
at the lowest stage of his ascent The mitiate remembers the Shake- 
speherian Rag as a warning against descent or feels temptation 
Later the typist’s “drying combinations touched by the sun’s last 

Still, p 189 

Ibtd p 190 Still s Italics 
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rays” are similar “glistering apparel,” and the context of the lowest 
stage of spiritual ascent 

Needmg relief from the neurotic impress of the woman’s room 
and talk, the initiate goes down to the pub and listens to the con- 
versation For the mitiatc, this is not temptation so much as its 
simulation According to Still, simulated temptation is a means 
of testing the mitiate The plane is still passional, Ophelia’s song 
mdicating, as well as death by drowning, the simple presence of 
water In “The Fire Sermon” the mitiate finds himself by the 
Thames in a world of Earth and Water where conscience is not 
listened to “The wmd / Crosses the brown land, unheard ” Still 
equates Miranda’s “Four or five women once that tended me” (i, 
11) with the nymphs attending Persephone before her Fall “The 
nymphs are departed” — a repeated half-lme — mdicates then, on one 
plane, the absence of Truth and her attendants The repetition is 
passional The initiate starts fishing This does not make him the 
Fisher King incidentally, but just brings him to mind Analogy 
with Chretien, Wolfram, and Wagner would make the initiate 
the hermit-brother at this pomt “The king my brother ” would 
be Amfortas, his “wreck” his sick condition The father would be 
Frimutel or Titurel, and Alonso as well. Tempest and Grail, as 
Cleanth Brooks suggests, bemg brought together^® The word 
“brother” is read most usefully as “fellow-member of a community,” 
the sense in which it occurs commonly m Grail discussion It paral- 
lels Baudelaire’s "mon frereT and the implication is that we may 
all, bemg brothers, become similarly wrecked Wagner’s Grail 
Company lost its vitality and King Titurel had died, deprived of the 
life-giving Grail, because Amfortas succumbed to Kundry’s ad- 
vances Here then, the mitiate ponders loss of purpose and vitality 
through indulgence, the danger besetting every mitiate Under 
“the brown fog,” temptation contmues, with the food-offering 
homosexual Mr Eugemdes Agam we know the initiate resists be- 
cause he contmues his journey But then, havmg resisted sexual 
temptation from man and woman, he becomes Tiresias to whom 

Ibid p 109 His case is first stated here but developed more fully later The point 
of the simulation was ‘to give ceremonial expression to a subjective experience” (p 148) 
This comment is made in reference to the use of mechanical monsters in the rites 

Cleanth Brooks, Modem Poetry and the Tradition (Chapel Hill, N C, 1939), p 151 
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Clement of Alexandria, exhortmg the Greeks to follow true not 
false mysteries, had written 

Come to me, old man, come thou tool Quit Thebes, fling away thy 
prophecy and Bacchic revelry and be led by the hand to truth Behold, 
I give thee the wood of the cross to lean upon Hasten, Teiresias, be- 
lieve I Thou shalt have sight Thou shalt see heaven, old man, though 
thou canst not see Thebes O truly sacred mysteries I O pure light I 
In the blaze of the torches I have a vision of heaven and of God I be- 
come holy by initiation The Lord reveals the mysteries If thou 
wilt, be thyself also initiated, and thou shalt dance with angels around 
the unbegotten and imperishable and only true God, the Word of God 
joining with us in our hymn of praise 

This IS not m Still, but if Tiresias is introduced m some such 
sense as this, he contributes to the mystery pattern, perhaps mdi- 
catmg Its summation and limitation Androgynous and blind, he 
knows the Wasteland’s problem, figured again in the sex without 
savor of typist and clerk, but he can only watch “The stairs unlit” 
replace “the heart of light,” and the typist’s record, again music 
Imked with misled senses, remmds the initiate of the higher music 
which calms Ferdinand, creepmg by him “ ‘upon the waters ’ ” We 
are still on the Watery level and proceed to Lower Thames Street, 
where “Lower” has its weight The “fishmen” recall Caliban and 
the passional music, “The pleasant whmmg of a mandoline” re- 
calls the “thousand twanglmg mstruments” of “the most sensuous 
speech” of the play In the description of Magnus Martyr, “Ionian” 
is neither casual nor merely architectural, but, like Tiresias, synec- 
dochic for the Greek world, particularly its advanced spiritual mani- 
festation m the mysteries, somethmg “mexplicable” which Eliot 
sees as subsumed m Christianity 

the walls 

Of Magnus Martyr hold 

Inexplicable splendour of Ionian white and gold 

Magna Mater gives way to Magnus Martyr, a saint who, like Augus- 
tme, left excess for sanctity 

The poem’s pace quickens The mitiate, havmg resisted tempta- 

Clement of Alexandria, Exhortation to the Greeks trans G W Butterworth (Lon 
don, 1919), chap xn, p 257 
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tion, IS ready for the ritual immersion of the mysteries The Thames 
journey, in terms of boats, seductions, and the colors white, red, and 
gold (indicating liturgically mnocence, martyrdom, divinity, and 
alchemically, ascension to glory through revelation and suffering)^® 
is achieved in lines of gathered tempo The tide turns, the Isle of 
Dogs, dogs still howling, is passed Whereas typist and clerk were 
minutely observed, the seductions now are swift, the poet mdifferent 
to them except as devices to reach the sea, from Richmond to Moor- 
gate, beaching finally on Margate sands, not on the “yellow sands” 
of the song that allays Ferdinand But this does not end “The Fire 
Sermon ” The siren song, the Thames maidens’ truncated “la-la,” is 
overwhelmed by fire Again the image is ambiguous St Augus- 
tine’s fire IS “a cauldron of unholy loves” and Buddha’s, “the fire of 
passion But part at least of Eliot’s fire is purifying Followmg 

Eliot’s note, we must read “Burnmg burning burnmg burnmg” as 
the fire of passion, but with Still’s aid we can mterpret the solitary 
and final “burning,” three lines later, as referring to the plane" of 
Fire The realization “O Lord Thou pluckest me out” makes possi- 
ble the transition, but the entry of the fire image is admonition not 
completion The ascetics enter the poem to teach As Still says, “the 
Soul can reincarnate at will from Fire, and when it does so a great 
religious teacher, such as Buddha, is born into the world From 
here on the pattern of The Waste Land is very close to Still’s de- 
scription of the mysteries “The pagan aspirant was immersed in 
the sea, ascended thence to wander on the dark and deserted sea- 
shore, and finally received the mystery in an oral communica- 
tion The monstrous apparitions have been discussed In 

their wandermg, candidates held torches, and in The Waste Land 
torchlight IS “red on sweaty faces ” The sand of the seashore be- 
comes Eliot’s “sandy road” in the mountains This helps associa- 
tions with Christ’s temptation in the wilderness, seen by Still as an 
mitiation, and which physically, as well as spiritually, mvolved 

C£ George Ferguson, Signs and Symbols in Christian Art [1954] (New York, 

1961) , pp 152 153, and J E Cirlot, A Dictionary of Symbols, trans Jack Sage (London, 

1962) , p 53 The alchemical equivalents are not exclusive, but, in any case, the senes 
white red gold denotes the path of spiritual ascension Still does not discuss colors 

Buddha s Fire Sermon * in Buddhism in Translation trans Henry Clarke Warren 
(Cambridge, Mass , 1953), p 352 
** Still, p 91 

Ibid p 125 
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ascent, the wilderness, in Still’s word, being ‘‘superjacent” to the 
Jordan 

One important parallel remains Still retells the story of 
Arduizur and Zarathustra 

The youth Ardjasp encounters a veiled virgin beside a spnng Her name, 
she tells him, is Arduizur, which is the name of the spring itself, and 
means ''Fountain of Light'\ and she adds that he who drinks of this 
water will be parched by unquenchable thirst He, unthinking, drin\s 
at the spring, and later, losing the maiden as it seems for ever, thirsts 
ardently for her He ta\es counsel of the venerable priest Vahumano, 
who renames him Zarathustra, and sends him to dwell in solitude 
in a cavern on the mountain-side Here Zarathustra remained for ten 
years in lonely meditation The daemons of the destroying Ahrimane, 
temptations and terrors, assailed him in the forms of hideous creatures 
and winged serpents, which filled him with self-doubt and fear for his 
mission Zarathustra prayed fervently, but Ormuz came not, and the 
monsters grew yet more horrible The shade of a veiled woman now ap- 
peared to him, bending over him with burning breath, then leaving him, 
still veiled and mute Three nights later Ormuz, the Word, came at 
la^t to the see\ei in a voice of thunder that was yet a melodious murmur 
Zarathustra now returned to preach with a new and strong authority 
to his people 

This is as far as Eliot’s initiate gets, to the plane of Air He 
hears the voice of thunder and makes an oracular pronouncement 
Of the plane of Fire or Aether there are only “aethereal rumours ” 
Zarathustra later achieves Celestial Paradise, mystic marriage with 
Arduizur Similarly, in the Eleusinian mysteries, sexual relations 
were simulated, and the mitiate sang “I have born {sic] the mystic 
cup, 7 have entered into the bed''^^ This consummation is echoed 
m the “Damyata” gloss where Eliot brmgs into harmonious con- 
junction the images of boats and the sexual act from “The Fire 
Sermon,” recalling the joy of the Hyacmth garden and, in the 
initiate’s renewed, if partial, clarity, anticipation that such joy might 
again occur 

III 

Still, then, is behind The Waste hand In particular, he helped 
Eliot see fuller possibilities m Weston’s progression from vegetation 

Ihid 

Ihtd , pp 227 228 My Italics 

Ibtd p 1 1 5, quoting Thomas Ta>lor quoting Psellus Stills italics 
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rite through mystery to Grail Miss Weston once called the Grail 
quest “an initiation manquS"*^ but Still’s Lesser Initiation has its 
own dignity and is no failure Eliot needed an interim pattern, itself 
complete, but open to further ascent But ascent implies difference 
or degree Without a pattern like Still’s, The Waste Land could 
have become a static accumulation of parallels, mood without move- 
ment The properties of the ancient rites need something to give 
them total, not merely local, relevance This is the value of Still’s 
elemental correspondences 

Again, his scheme was comprehensive enough to link with other 
patterns of aspiration In one of his many references to Dante, 
Still mentions Rossetti’s account of The Dtvtne Comedy as initia- 
tion ‘’® This suggests another connection between the materials of 
The Waste Land Bishop Warburton had argued that Aeneid vi 
describes an mitiation Aeneas’s descent to the Underworld began 
at Cumte, and the Cumacan Sibyl appears in the epigraph to The 
Waste Land She yearns to die, and Still, commenting on War- 
burton, argues that “m the ceremonies of formal admission to the 
pagan Mysteries the candidate passed, by ritual representation, 
through the abodes of the dead”®^ In “The Burial of the Dead,” 
Eliot’s protagonist watches the crowd flow over London Bridge 
He “had not thought death had undone so many ” His situation 
links him with Aeneas as well as with Dante 

Eliot might have been struck by another coincidence when he 
read the story of Rishyafringa m From Ritual to Romance It 
suggests forcibly that the remote source for The Tempest must be 
a folk tale based on a vegetation myth Given Weston’s hypothesis, 
this would, in turn, connect the play’s scheme with the mitiation 
rites and the Grail legends Eliot may have used The Tempest to 
link the three major forms of the pattern that appear in The Waste 
Land, carefully indicatmg its pervasive importance by direct quo- 
tation 

Still’s book, the mtermediate and decisive source, is not men- 

1913 The Quest of the Holy Gratl p 95 
Still, p 33 

^^Ibtd , p 16 Still uses Bishop Warburton, The Dtvtne Legatton of Moses (London, 
1738), Part 11 (London, 1741) extensively 

®®Pp 3031 where the story is retold from Leopold von Schroeder, Mystertum und 
Mtmus tm Rtgveda (Leipzig, 1908) The sexes are reversed m that the hero, not the 
heroine, is brought up ignorant of the outside world ** 
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tioned in Eliot’s notes, nor is it meant openly to direct our reading 
of his poem Once we know of its presence, it largely confirms 
and, to an extent, acts as a control upon what we might have 
understood m any case, more a frame we had unconsciously ac- 
knowledged than something pomted up in the “finish” of the poem 
This IS deliberate on Eliot’s part Still’s book was the work of an 
enthusiast and Eliot was not prepared to guide his critics to it 
the Waste Land was a likely enough target for the critics already 
Instead he headed them off to the prize-winnmg Weston and the 
monumental Frazer, the right sort of people Still’s exaggerated 
but early exercise in archetypal analysis was kept hidden and Eliot 
made amends when he could — in 1930 

At the same time it is hardly necessary to suppose that Eliot 
was himself conscious of all his parallels with Still Some of the 
material could have come across undeliberated, chance detail borne 
along with the symbolic scheme floodmg the poem, finding echoes 
and confirmations in Eliot’s reading and temperament The book’s 
major attitudes would have found a ready and conscious response 
with Eliot, nowhere more so than when Still sees moral opposites 
contained under a single image That water and women may be 
celestial or passional provides an apt equivalent for Eliot’s distrust 
of the world’s appearance A man who defines and prefers to use 
the “objective correlative,” prefers juxtaposition to clear narrative 
connection, to contemplate velleity rather than action, to merge or 
multiply personality rather than locate it, is attemptmg all the time 
to frustrate his contacts with the world because he is uncertam of 
Its nature, relevance, and worth Language is used as a partial re- 
moval from the world, rather than as a means of identifying it 
As his certainties increase he still moves along this rejective path 
His Christianity is achieved m terms of the via negativa of mystical 
theology, and his poetry is used mamly to determme the distance he 
has traveled along its hne The further he goes, the more poetry 
Itself IS seen as a condition of the world and so to be transcended 
Silence is an odd recourse for a poet, but inevitable where his 
medium distracts from the uniate vision of Vour Quartets It is also 
mevitable that Eliot’s major poetic problems will concern language 
His early reaction agamst contemporary diction is the openmg 
thrust m a gigantic self-woundmg to be completed m a demal of 
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language itself and of his own species In such a scheme The Waste 
Land appears as part of a continual refining, its proximate aim to 
transcend the passional At the poem’s close, Eliot indicates his 
confidence m his medium, the word, or in Still’s terms, reaches the 
plane of Am Language is a ladder by which he may climb higher 
It will, in Its turn, be thrown away 



NOTES AND QUERIES 

A Note on the Burke-Patne Controversy 

STROTHER B PURDY 
Marquette Umverstty 


I N HIS PREFACE TO THE 1894 PuTNAM EDITION of The Eights of Mcm, 
Moncure Conway wrote, “So far as Burke attempts to affirm any 
prmciple he is fairly quoted m Fame’s work, and nowhere mis- 
represented ” Despite both the subsequent vilification of Fame and 
resurgence of mterest m his writings, little has been said to cast 
doubt on that statement Yet a close readmg of The Rights of Man 
alongside of the Reflections on the Revolution in France re- 
veals somethmg to the contrary For Burke opens his argument 
with the protestation that he is a friend to liberty, but a “moral, 
regulated liberty,” a hberty that is not to be confused with irrespon- 
sible and criminal lack of restramt 

The circumstances are what render every civil and poliucal scheme 
beneficial or noxious to mankind Abstractedly speaking, government, as 
well as liberty, is good, yet could I, in common sense, ten years ago, have 
felicitated France on her enjoyment of a government, (for she then had a 
government,) without inquiry what the nature of that government was, 
or how It was administered’’ Can I now congratulate the same nation 
upon Its freedom? Is it because liberty in the abstract may be classed 
amongst the blessings of mankind, that I am seriously to felicitate a mad- 
man who has escaped from the protecting restraint and wholesome dark- 
ness of his cell on his restoration to the enjoyment of light and liberty?^ 

The answer to the first, as well as to the second and thurd 
rhetorical question is, of course, no' Fame’s own “common sense” 
dictates it One can no more praise a government without mquiring 
mto Its nature than one can praise hberty without mquirmg into 
Its nature Yet Fame seizes upon this paragraph to make one of 

^ The Writings and Speeches of Edmund Burke (Boston, 1901), III, 240 241 I have 
verified the passage and the presence of the question mark m all the 1790 1791 printings 
of the Reflections held by the Library of Congress I think there is little chance that 
Fame read a copy without a question mark after *admmistered ** 
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his moie dramatic attacks upon Burke’s slavish and unquestiomng 
subseivience to authority 

But Mr Burke appears to have no idea of principles, when he is 
contemplating government “Ten years ago,” says he, “I could have 
felicitated France on her having a government, without enquiring what 
the nature of that government was, or how it was administered ” 

Is this the language of a rational man ? Is it the language of a heart 
feeling as it ought to feel for the rights and happiness of the human race? 
On this ground, Mr Burke must compliment every government in the 
world, while the victims who suffer under them, whether sold into 
slavery, or tortured out of existence, are wholly forgotten 

It IS power, and not principles, that Mr Burke venerates, and under 
this abominable depravity, he is disqualified to judge between them ® 

A palpable hit, but a totally false and unjustifiable one For 
Fame, by misquotmg, and makmg a question into a statement, lias 
simply made Burke say the opposite of what he really said Poor 
Tom Paine has received so much abuse that it seems a shame* to 
add to It, but it is necessary to remember that he was a propa- 
gandist first, a philosopher afterward, and like any good propa- 
gandist he was not above misquoting an enemy to further his 
purposes 

Yet readers of Conway’s optimistic carelessness contmue to sup- 
port his generalization In 1963 R B Browne put together a book 
of readmgs, bibliography, and suggestions for writing called T/ie 
Burke-Paine Controversy Texts and Cntiasm It includes the 
major part of the Reflections and The Rights, along with Burke’s 
question which Paine makes mto a statement, and m the “Sugges- 
tions for Written Assignments” at the back there is the followmg 

19 Burke says that ten years before the Revolution he could have 
“felicitated France on her enjoyment of a government (for she then had 
a government) without enquiry what the nature of that government was, 
or how It was administered ” Why does Paine say that in makin g that- 
statement Burke “appears to have no idea of principles”?® 

Thus we find Fame’s misquotation becommg a part of the general 
American view of Burke, if not the historical record I hope it is 
not too late to try to straighten out the question of who had what 

^The Complete Wrttmgs of Thomas Patne, ed Philip Foner (New York, 1945), I, 258 

®New York Harcourt, Brace and World, p 225 
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principles It can be said for Paine that he wrote The Rights in 
feverish haste, but perhaps it is better not to read it in the same 
fashion 


Poe's *‘The Conqueror Worm” 

KLAUS LUBBERS 
Mainz University 


I N THEIR ESTIMATES OF “The Conqueror Worm” critics havc dif- 
fered more widely than m its interpretation Henry Beck Hirst, 
in 1848, pitied Poe for writmg it “We remember his story or poem 
precisely as we would recall a cancer or tumor under which we had 
suffered, with feelings of absolute pam, terror and horror, if not 
disgust Stedman held that it verges “on the melodramatic”,® 
Brownell thought it “less successful m being more a tour de 
fotce though it is certainly a spirited piece of ooulu pessimism”,® 
Quinn found it “very uneven m its merit,”^ while Woodberry praised 
It as a “fine poem” of “flawless art”® and Alterton-Craig saw m it 
“a poem of great poetic skill ”® Ingram, following Poe’s own judg- 
ment, ranked it among his best poetry It was probably Kent who 
originated the idea that the five stanzas “correspond roughly to the 
five acts of a play ”® Fagin mterpreted the poem as a five-act play, 
with a Greek chorus and a “Doctor, as m medieval morality, sum- 
marizing the significance ”® Swanson emphasized the “theater as a 
controlling image” but argued against Fagin’s conception of a 

^ Quoted m T/ie Poems of Edgai Allan Poe ed Killis Campbell (Boston, 1917), p 
243 — hereinafter referred to as Poems 
^Ibtd 

®W C Brownell, American Piose Masters ed Howard Mumford Jones (Cambridge, 
Mass , 1963), p 149 

^ Arthur Hobson Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe A Oitical Biography (New York, 1941), 
P 391 

^ Poems p 243 

® Edgar Allan Poe Representative Selections ed Margaret Alterton and Hardin Craig 
(New York, 1935). P 500 
''Poems p 243 
^Ibid 

®N Bryllion Fagin, The Histnonic Mi Poe (Baltimore, 1949), pp 150 151 
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five-act structure^® Before offering another explanation, a glance 
at parallels suggested by Campbell may be helpful An incidental 
treatment of the theme is seen m three lines of “The Sleeper,” to 
which can be added three of the earlier “Irene” 

My love, she sleeps' Oh, may her sleep, 

As It IS lasting, so be deep' 

Soft may the worms about her creep'^^ 

The lady sleeps oh' may her sleep 
As tt IS lasting so be deep — 

No icy worms about her creep 

The icy worms are of course Byron’s They are inoffensive ro- 
mantic vermin, forgetful of their purpose, offspring from a hardier 
stock of Elizabethan and baroque ancestors They are expected to 
move about the dead lady as gently as Shelley’s “crawling worms 
were cradling her / To a sleep more deep and so more sweet / Than 
a baby’s rocked on its nurse’s knee,”’® and therefore cannot be com- 
pared with the worm as conqueror Nor can Poe’s prose poems 
“Silence — A Fable” and “Shadow — A Parable” be said to be more 
closely related to the piece m question Its title may well have been 
derived from Spencer Wallis Cone’s “The Proud Ladve,” in which 
the “warrior’s corpse” is to meet “the conqueror worm, / With his 
good sword by his side’”^ The catching phrase, which recurs in 
Poe’s later work, was apt to attract his fancy, beyond that, however, 
there is no connection between Cone’s chivalric poem and Poe’s 
phantasmagoria 

With Poe, source huntmg is at best only half sansfactory His 
raven is no longer Barnaby’s Grip He transformed what he bor- 
rowed so as to make it completely his own The Poesque stamp on 
“The Conqueror Worm” is indeed strong enough to obscure the 
fact that the poem is in a tradition as old as Plato and continuous 
to our century The ancient commonplace of wa; 6 gtos, or 

Donald R Swanson, Poe s The Conqueror Worm, ’ Exphcator XIX, 52 
(April, 1961) Vincent Buranelh, Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1961), p 99, avoids the 
issue, while Edward H Davidson, Poe A Critical Study (Cambridge, Mass , 1957), pp 
81 82, attempts a philosophical interpretation 
Poems p 66 

^^Ibtd 

'^^The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley ed Thomas Hutchinson (Lon- 
don, 1945), p 173 

'^*‘Poems^ p 242 
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scena vitae, at the back o£ Western thought since the days of Greece 
and Rome, was dramatized and expanded into a theatrum mundi 
by the Elizabethan and Jacobean poetic imagination It became a 
convenient device to voice the struggle of life within the framework 
of a theocentric world picture The topos was elaborated by Shake- 
speare, Griffin, Hey wood, Ralegh, Drummond, Donne, and many 
others The world was viewed as a theater, the earth as a stage, life 
as a play from womb to tomb, birth as the first act or prologue, 
death as the exit or epilogue, the grave as drawn curtains “All 
men have parts” (Heywood),^® kings and commons, “Rogues, 
Whores, Bawds” (Wilmot),^® but also allegorized figures such as 
Passion, Rage, Folly, Vice (Wotton)^^ were allowed to act in the 
play, which could be a comedy, a history, a pageant, a mock show, 
or a tragedy The spectators, sitting m “star-galleries,” were “pow- 
ers,” God, or “Jehove” as “chief determiner,” judgmg the players 
according to their sins or virtues The apocalyptic extension of this 
drama of cosmic scope, though rare, was not lackmg “The world 
shall end like a comedy, and we shall meet at last in heaven,” 
wrote Burton at the end of The Anatomy of Melancholy More 
conspicuously, the idea occurs m the first part of Reltgio Media 
"Browne, who believed the world was drawmg near its end, en- 
visioned the Day of Judgment as “the day that must make good that 
^eat attribute of God, His Justice that one day, that shall m- 
clude and comprehend all that went before it, wherem, as in the last 
scene, all the Actors must enter to compleate and make up the 
Catastrophe of this great peece”^® 

Rather than deplore, as Brownell did, the “staginess” of “The 
Conqueror Worm,” let us apply the topos to it Agam, although in 
greater detail than ever before, man’s tragedy is enacted, again the 
theater is the universe However, the eschatology is Poe’s, not the 
Bible’s, ]ust as in “The Pit and the Pendulum” and “The Masque 
of the Red Death” written a year before Men are no longer allowed 

T he Oxford Book, of Seventeenth Century Verse, ed H J C Grierson and G 
Bullough (Oxford, 1958), p 182 

Collected Works of John Wdmot Earl of Rochester, ed John Hayward (London, 
1926), p 147 

Oxford Book of Seventeenth Century Verse p 80 

Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed Holbrook Jackson (London, 1932), 
in, 423 

The Works of Str Thomas Browne, ed Geoffrey Keynes (London, 1964), I, 57 
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to act their individual parts according to their choice or station 
in life They are lumped together as pitiable pantomimists in a farce, 
all equal and unspecified Furthermore, the play is no longer 
watched by a judicious God that had formerly filled the stage with 
actors The spectators, an “angel throng,”^® are commiserating but 
mcapable of interfering Man is still created “m the form of God 
on high,” but God, the omnipotent onlooker, has withdrawn 
Ironically, the active powers behind the scenes are “iotmless ” They 
determine the action of their “puppets,” but must in their turn 
yield to the greater force of Death personified 

Thus far the commonplace appears considerably changed But 
Poe gave it yet another twist Around 1600, the traditional meta- 
phor of the world as a stage had been filled with the Elizabethan 
scheme of creation from top to middle God, the angels, man In 
Poe’s poem, the two dominating powers, the puppeteers and the 
Worm, wear the attributes of animals The predatory quality of 
the latter is foreshadowed by the “Condor wmgs” of the former 
These wings, from which flaps “invisible Wo,” contrast sharply 
with the “bewmged” crowd of powerless seraphs This means that 
the implied scale is destroyed God’s power, but not his justice, is 
taken over by “formless thmgs” and “a crawling shape”, his place 
IS moved down from the empyrean onto the stage The angels 
retam their customary seats but lose their guardian function The 
great cham is disrupted, its links are rearranged The new order is 
the Conqueror Worm, “vast formless thmgs,” munes The angels, 
as witnesses, are outside the tragedy’s action It is in keeping with 
the topos that the “music of the spheres” should be heard But here, 
too, IS a characteristic alteration the orchestra (which in Sir John 
Davies’s famous poem epitomized the harmony of the universe, the 
congruity of thmgs great and small) blows “fitfully,” le, spas- 
modically, violently, mtermittently The “lute’s well-tuned law,” to 
speak in terms of “The Haunted Palace,”^^ has given way to “a 
discordant melody ” 

All this the commonplace behmd the poem can teach us Its 
existence should be recognized Its recognition precedes, but does 
not replace, mterpretation The topos gives meaning to the other- 
wise rather pomtless observation by Swanson “The orchestra which 

Quotations follow the text of Poems pp 105 io6 

Poems, p 103 
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breathes ‘fitfully,’ suggests the mood of the drama presented That 
Its music IS ‘the music of the spheres’ suggests, as does the angelic 
audience, that the play is universal in scope ” This is true enough 
But both the music and the angels are relics of a broken cosmic 
order with which Poe was well acquainted 

Further interpretation is badly needed It should take into ac- 
count the apocalyptic short stories “The Pit and the Pendulum” 
and “The Masque of the Red Death” as well as the allegory of the 
haunted palace, which structurally resembles “The Conqueror 
Worm ” There are crucial questions as yet insufficiently answered 
Who are the “vast formless things” ? What is the “Phantom” ? In 
what way do Madness, Sin, Horror function as the “soul of the 
plot” ? Even the nature of the Worm seems to have presented diffi- 
culties Some commentators, among them Quinn, have seen m it 
a symbol of the Serpent, the spirit of evil This contention cannot 
well be refuted from the evidence of the poem alone Yet the con- 
text of “Ligeia” mto which Poe placed it — the motto, the heroine’s 
desire for life, her significant question in the middle of the story 
together with the revivification scene at the end — ^would seem to 
make it abundantly clear that the author was not thinking of 
Satan but of personified Death Within the tale, “The Conqueror 
Worm” dramatizes the seemmgly unexceptionable lot of man which 
IS, at least for a short while, overcome by Ligeia’s will 


Usher s Madness and Poe’s Organtctsm A Source 

HERBERT F SMITH 
University of Wisconsin 


W HEN Poe reprinted “The Fall of the House of Usher” m 
Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine in 1840, one of the additions 
he made to the 1839 text was a footnote listing some of the “other 
men” who shared Roderick Usher’s belief in “the sentience of all 
vegetable thmgs ” Harry R Warfel, m “Poe’s Dr Percival, A Note 
on The Fall of the House of Usher',' Modern Language Notes, liv, 
129-131 (Feb, 1939), proves beyond any doubt that Poe’s direct 
source was Richard Watson’s Chemical Essays, Volume V, “On the 
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Subjects of Chemistry, and their general Division,” and, for the 
footnote m particular, the brief preface which Watson added to the 
essay for the collection Warfel’s purpose is to identify properly 
the “Dr Percival” mentioned m Poe’s footnote, who had incorrectly 
been associated with Dr James Gates Percival, the American poet 
and geologist, but he does pomt out as well that Watson argues m 
favor of the sentience of plants 


I 

It is very likely that Poe’s debt to Watson does not end with this 
footnote The footnote concerns only the idea of vegetable sentience, 
but to the “disordered fancy” of Roderick Usher that idea “had as- 
sumed a more daring character, and trespassed, under certam con- 
ditions, upon the kmgdom of morgamzation ” Roderick, to sum- 
marize, believed not merely m the capacity of plants to jeel, but also 
in their capacity to organize themselves m the non-organic materials 
around them — ^in particular the stones of the Usher mansion, fthe 
decayed trees around it, and the tarn — ^into a new organic unity 
which was able to create “an atmosphere of their own about the 
waters and the walls ” Furthermore, Usher believed that this larger 
organism somehow included him “that silent, yet importunate and 
terrible mfluence which for centuries had molded the destinies of his 
family, and which made him what I now saw him ” “Such opinions 
need no comment,” the narrator adds, “and I will make none 
Au contraire Comment, analysis, explanation is what is most des- 
perately needed for Roderick’s insane notion, smce it provides the 
scientific or pscudo-scientific basis for the events of the story and is 
relevant to the understandmg of much of Poe’s work, particularly 
Eureka 

What Roderick believes is essentially a microcosmic (and mad) 
version of what has come to be known as the “organic metaphor ” 
If the universe, smce Newton, is to be described by an analogy, only 
two are effective the mechanical or clockwork universe, in which 
the laws of physics are primarily operative and all substances may 
be treated as operatmg under fixed laws of motion, or the organic 
universe, in which the observations of chemistry and biology are 

^ James A Harrison, ed , The Complete Wor\s of Edgar Allan Poe (New York AMS 
Press, 1965), III, 286 287 Subsequent references to ‘Usher’ and to Eureka noted m the 
text will also be to this edition, which is reproduced from the 1902 New York Edition 
Eure\a is in Vol XVT 
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primarily operative and physical laws only transient Both analogies 
obscure or transcend the difference between organic and inorganic 
matter, but in different directions The mechanical metaphor sug- 
gests that organic substances may be viewed as matter following the 
same laws that govern inorganic substances, i e , that their behavior 
IS determmed by a pre-existent force The organic metaphor sug- 
gests, contrarily, that apparently morganic matter is only an mert 
form of larger life 

Richard Watson is not alone m espousing the organic metaphor 
The idea was current in his day, as it is today But the jorm. that he 
gives the metaphor in his essay, “On the Subjects of Chemistry,” is 
curiously like Poe’s form and unlike the metaphor as presented m 
various Neoplatonic versions based on the “great chain of bemg” 
This similarity, combined with Poe’s acknowledgment of his debt 
to Watson for a minor point, makes a close examination of Watson’s 
argument relevant to the study of Poe 

A^atson begins witli minerals He first shows how analysis of 
minerals is likely to be fruitless unless the examination is done from 
a chemical viewpoint Distinctions which are not based upon 
chemical knowledge are bound to be transient and unspecific But 
the chemist has a further obligation, as much as he specifies, the 
greater wisdom is in observing relationship 

A mincrahst who considers gypseous alabasters, plaster stone, lamellated 
gypsums, rhomboidal selinites, spatum Bonontense, and a great many 
other bodies as proper to be distinguished from one another, and who 
IS able to ascribe any particular body to its proper species from consider- 
ing Its external appearance, is possessed of a particular kind and degree 
of knowledge He who besides being acquainted with the external ap- 
pearances, IS able to prove that all these different bodies are composed of 
a calcareous earth, united to the vitriolic acid, and thus make several spe- 
cies of things coalesce together, and unite, as it were, under one general 
conception, hath a knowledge of these bodies different in kind, and 
superior in degree By this sort of knowledge the memory is much re- 
lieved, and the mind, ever grasping after universal truths, is gratified 
with the acquisition of general ideas® 

Suddenly, quite shockmgly, Watson then breaks mto the ex- 
‘ position to suggest that all that has preceded has been mtroductory, 

® Richard Watson, Chemical Essays (London, 1787), V, 127 128 Subsequent ref* 
erences will be given in the text 
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leading to the assertion of the need to unify quoted above He con- 
tinues to the thesis of this essay “If it be asked what are the dis- 
criminative characteristics of minerals, vegetables, and animals, as 
opposed to one another, I plainly answer that I do not know any, 
either from natural history 01 chemistry, which can wholly be relied 
on” (p 128) “Systematic distmctions” have their scientific pur- 
pose, Watson explains, “but havmg no real foundation m nature, 
they should not be depended on too far, they often perplex or im- 
pede the progress of a curious enquirer” (p 129) 

He then goes on to examine the “systematic distinctions” separat- 
mg the three kingdoms The “loco-motive powers” which distinguish 
the animal, plant, and mineral kmgdoms from each other is the 
first to be criticized He cites the discoveries of Peysonnel, Jussieu, 
and Ellis concernmg “the animal nature of corals, madrepores, 
millepores, corallines, spunges, and a numerous tribe of bodies 
which the very ingenious labours of Marstgh had formerly removed 
from the mineral kingdom, where they had been placed by Wood- 
ward and other Mmeralists, and alloted to that of vegetables” 
(pp 131-132) 

The second test is perception, for which he finds “several chem- 
ical, physical, and metaphysical reasons” to support the idea of 
perception m plants The metaphysical is, of course, based upon 
the Great Chain “The greater the quantity of perception existing in 
the universal system of creation, the greater is the quantity of hap- 
piness produced, and the greater the quantity of happiness pro- 
duced, the greatei is the goodness of the Deity in the estimation of 
beings with our capacities” (pp 132-133) But, where the Neo- 
platonist would stop at this point, Watson has barely begun Per- 
ception mcludes pain, and a complete creation includes the fact of 
men feedmg upon animals which in turn feed upon plants How 
justify that? “It is by Death, a seemmg imperfection in his work- 
manship, that the Deity preserves vegetable life, supports the animal 
kmgdom and continues this wonderful system of things” (pp 
135-136) Both plants and animals feed upon all the dead of the 
other kingdoms and their own Perception is thus irrelevant to the 
question of immortality (which Watson denies to plants and min- 
erals) and pertains only to the perfection of the creation 

More positive proof of the perception of plants follows “The 
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plants called Hehotropae turn daily round with the sun” and 
“seem as desirous of absorbing a nutriment from its rays, as a bed 
of muscles doth from the water, by opening their shells upon the 
afflux of the tide” (pp 139-140) He cites the “Flores Sokres," 
which are “as uniform in their openmg and shutting as animals 
are in their times of feedmg and digesting ” “Trefoil, woodsorrel, 
mountain ebony, wild senna, the African marigold, &c” are com- 
pared with ants for their capacity to predict rain by folding up their 
leaves (p 140) Young trees, plants in a dark room, and wheat 
lean toward the sun Roots of plants “turn away with a kmd of 
abhorrence from whatever they meet with which is hurtful to them, 
and tend with a kind of natural and irresistible impulse toward 
collections of water placed within their reach many plants ex- 
perience convulsions of their stamina upon bemg slightly touched” 
(P 141) 

Although the nature and the means of reproduction in both 
plants and animals remained hypothetical when Watson wrote, 
he points out that it was generally agreed “that a communication 
of sexes, in order to produce their like, belongs to vegetables as well 
as to animals” (p 145) Furthermore, the disputes about the nature 
of animal reproduction, “whether every animal be produced ab 
ovo femellae, or a vermiculo in semine marts, are exactly similar to 
those among botanists concerning the manner in which the farina 
foecundans contributes to the rendermg the seed prolific” (pp 145- 
146) Similarly, the phenomena of birth m animals have their near 
analogies m plants, as do “expiration and inspiration, a kmd of 
larynx and lungs, perspiration, imbibition, arteries, vems, lacteals, 
an organized body, and probably a circulating fluid” (p 148) 
So with the results of wounds and amputations, health and sickness 
generally, the creation of calluses, mfluence of environment, the 
creation of hybrids, the necessity for rest, periodicity of sexual be- 
havior, all have their near analogies m plants 

It IS clear that in argumg the lack of distinctions among the 
three kingdoms Watson presumes the crucial question to be the 
distinction between animals and plants The vegetable is the “mid- 
dle kmgdom,” the bridge between the inorganic world and the 
animal world Evidence is plentiful for his argument, and he must 
have believed that if he could show the one connection, the other 
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would follow by analogy Thus when he comes to consider the 
01 game nature of minerals, he produces less weight of argument 
The “infallible and universal criteiion” by which chemists believe 
they may distinguish an animal or vegetable substance from a min- 
eral IS simply the production of an oil by distillation With a 
delightful casuistry, Watson reverses the argument to question it 

When a vegetable or animal is distilled in close vessels, the stronger the 
fire IS, the more oil is obtained, what first passes into the recipient is 
more clear and hmpid than what comes over towards the end of the 
operation it may be presumed, however, that what remains adherent to 
the coal in the retort, and which no violence of fire can separate, is not 
essentially different from the last portions which are distilled, yet this, 
be It fixed oil or phlogiston, is no wise different from what enters into 
the composition of metallic substances, and of minerals, perhaps, of all 
kinds (pp 161-162) 

Then, shiftmg his ground, he attacks the nature of the evidence 
available to those who would separate the organic from the in- 
organic “Stones dug out of quarries, ores out of mines, in general, 
minerals separated from their matrices, are like the dead branches 
or limbs of vegetables or animals, mcapable of receiving mcrease, 
except from an external mcrustation” (p 163) If naturalists will 
observe the evidence of minerals m situ, organically connected with 
their parent earth, they get a different result “In the Cretan 
labyrinth it hath been observed, that the names of travellers, which 
have been cut in the rock m former ages, are now in edto relievo, ” 
and that the older the dates are, the greater is the protuberance, re- 
sembling the callus formed by mcisions in trees” (p 164) He talks 
of other examples of cicatrice-like changes m buried rocks, mentions 
De Boot’s observations upon the growing of crystals, which he com- 
pares with mushrooms and “the gums and resins extravasated from 
various species of vegetables” (p 165) 

Finally, and most tellingly, Watson shifts the argument to a 
confession of ignorance which, by the terms he gives it, is for his 
time at least an irrefutable basis for a hypothesis of at least ter- 
restrial and possibly cosmic organicism 

Supposing, however, that we pay no attention to any of these circum- . 
stances, yet cannot we form any judgment concerning the internal state 
of the earth The greatest depths to which Miners have penetrated even 
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m mountainous countries, which may be considered as excrescencies from 
the true surface of the earth, or the level of the sea, have scarcely ever 
equalled one sixteen thousandth part of its diameter, a distance alto- 
gether msujfficient for the forming any probable conjecture about the in- 
ward constitution of the globe The strata of stones, and veins of min- 
erals, which are met with upon the surface, can give us as little informa- 
tion concerning the internal structure of the earth from which these are 
probably derived, as the contemplation of the scales of a fish, the feathers 
of a bird, or the Epidermis of a man, would concerning the bones and 
muscles, the veins and arteries, the circulation of the blood, and the 
several secretions of an animal body Many minerals seem in their for- 
mation to have been antecedent, others subsequent to the universal de- 
luge, a great part of the matter constituting the outward shell of the 
earth, the only part which we can examine, hath been subservient to 
vegetable or animal life All the strata of limestones, chalks, marbles, all 
gypsums, spars, alabasters, &c are confessedly of animal origin The 
stiata of pit-coal, and of all bituminous fossils, of some species of slates, 
wha^ver may be thought of argillaceous strata in general, the mould 
everywhere covering the surface of the earth, and other substances, are 
supposed, probably enough, to have arisen from the destruction of vege- 
tables, so that I know not whether it would be a very extravagant con- 
jecture which should suppose that all matter is, or hath been organized, 
enlivened, animated (pp 167-169) 

Though some of his reasoning is casuistic, some of his observa- 
tions now antiquated, some of his evidences smacking more of 
Plmy than Bacon, Watson’s argument m this essay is unques- 
tionably rational, not metaphysical When he cites a metaphys- 
ical reason, as he does for the “quantity of happiness” of the 
vegetable kingdom, it is subordinate to evidence based upon 
observations and conclusions from observations The preface 
added to the collected essays supports this conclusion Watson 
cites not only Percival and Spallanzani, but Stobaeus, Cardanus, and 
Ray as in favor of his key argument, that of vegetable sentience, 
and, as he says, “that the weight of the argument, ad verecundiam, 
may be equal on both sides” (p 108), then cites Sir John Hill, 
Gleditsch, and de Haller in opposition to the idea ® 

® Here, however, Watson s scientific objectivity is something less than perfect He 
clearly intimates that the distinction which Gleditsch and de Haller make between 
‘1 irntabilite*’ and la sensibilite, the one pertaining to plants, the other to animals, is a 
mere splitting of hairs 
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The seed of Watson’s essay fell on peculiarly fertile ground when 
Poe read it With all the inclmaUons of a romantic, Poe mistrusted 
the American version of the romantic metaphysic Doubtless he was 
aware of the organic metaphor, but the only American manifesta- 
tions of It which he could observe came tainted with the smell of 
“the frog pond ” For him they were Neoplatonic, transcendental 
excrescences which he viewed as irrational, unscientific matters of 
faith, not logic Throughout his life, Poe received more of his m- 
spiration, his metaphors, the language for his writmgs from science 
than from philosophy or metaphysics, and this essay of Watson’s 
must have been a particularly rich source for him, especially for 
the most mature statement of his cosmological ideas, Eurel^a Al- 
though Eureka is dedicated to von Humboldt and appears to find 
Its logic m physics,'* it is perhaps the most extended development 
of the organic metaphor ever written All that Poe deduces^ “ra- 
tionallv” concerning the nature of the universe in Eureka bears a 
striking resemblance to the cosmic unity posited by Watson in his 
essay Poe’s “single unified atom” which is the original creation, is 
the universal seed, his opposed concepts of unity and multiplicity, 
with their paired analogues, attraction and repulsion, body and 
soul, matter and spirit, white and black, are simply organic life 
and death When, at the end of his “poem” in prose, as he calls it, 
he refers most specifically to the organic nature of the entire crea- 
tion, he does so m terms which are probably directly derived from 
Watson “All these creatures — a//— those which you term animate, 
as well as those to whom vou deny life for no better reason than 
that you do not behold it in operation — all these creatures have, in a 
greater or less degree, a capacity for pleasure and for pain — ^but the 
general sum of their sensations is precisely that amount of Happmess 
which appertams by right to the Divine Bemg when concentrated 
within himself” (xvi, 314) Watson’s statement was, “The greater 
the quantity of perception existing in the universal system of crea- 
tion, the greater is the quantity of happiness produced, and the 
greater the quantity of happiness produced, the greater is the good- 

^ For the basis of Eureka in physics, see Clayton Hoagland, The Universe of Eureka 
A Comparison of the Theories of Eddington and Poe, Southern Literary Messenger I, 
307 313 (May, 1939) 
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ness of the Deity in the estimation of bemgs with our capacities" 
(PP 132-133) 

Eureka ranges far beyond Watson’s essay, into cosmology, 
physics, psychology, metaphysics In the case of “The Fall of the 
House of Usher,’’ Poe himself acknowledged his debt to Watson 
concerning the idea of vegetable sentience, and one has not far to 
look to discover that the debt goes much farther Roderick Usher’s 
madness is centered around the biological phenomenon which mi ght- 
be described as “colonial organicism,” symbiosis, or mutualism It 
begins with vegetable sentience, but goes much farther than that 
The algae of the house of Usher have organized themselves — the 
stones of the house, the air around them, and even the mmd of 
Usher himself — into what can only be described as a single, unified 
organism What has happened with Roderick and his house is 
an example of aberrant mtcrocosmxc organicism Where the uni- 
verse of Poe’s Eureka is apparently equipoised between the forces 
of ‘attraction and repulsion, with only Poe’s inexorable logic to 
msist that its degeneration to Unity is inevitable, the House of 
Usher — which includes the family, Roderick himself, and of course 
the building — has refined itself to a special condition within the 
larger cosmos of general organization 

The mystery is broached in the very first paragraph, when the 
narrator remarks the peculiar feeling of horror he has at “the 
mere house, and the simple landscape features of the domain,’’ and 
feels “an utter depression of soul which I can compare to no earthly 
sensation more properly than to the after-dream of the reveller upon 
opium’’ (III, 273) The effect, the narrator concludes, is produced 
by the combination of “very simple natural objects,’’ though “the 
analysis of this power lies among considerations beyond our depth ” 
He then attempts, like the water-gazer of the openmg chapter of 
Moby-Dick, to circumvent this collocation by staring at the re- 
duplication of the scene m the water of the tarn The result is “a 
shudder even more thrilling than before ’’ The reason for this ex- 
aggerated response is not far to seek If it is the unity, the organi- 
zation, of the house and its surroundmgs which mitiates the first 
shock of horror, how much more horrible must be the disembodied, 
two-dimensional vision of the same scene, particularly seen on the 
surface of that fluid which has archetypally suggested the spirit 
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(attraction, in Poe’s cosmos) in opposition to matter (the clay, the 
body, repulsion, for Poe) The narrator is, of course, a visitor from 
another world, the macrocosmic world of balanced attraction and 
repulsion His response to the collocation of Usher’s house is a 
subconscious cognition of the dangerous unification and organiza- 
tion of the Usher total ambience But his consciousness deceives 
him, lulls him into a rejection of the implications of this unity, 
and he proceeds 

The narrator is, in fact, a kind of “innocent eye” observer, able 
to give the reader the necessary information but unable to mterpret 
It Thus he comments as though amused on the identification of 
the family of Usher and the house and grounds “in the quaint and 
equivocal appelation of the ‘House of Usher’ m the minds of 
the peasantry” (p 275) He continues in this state through the story, 
rejecting Roderick’s specific theory of the colonial organicism of the 
house. Its algae, and his own personality, disbelieving and/or ig- 
noring all the hmts Usher gives about the impendmg disaster ulitil 
the juncture of Madeline and Roderick in death, the combination 
and annihilation of the only two remaining “atoms” of the Unity 
of Usher, brings about the total destruction which the narrator 
barely escapes 

While the “scientific” assumptions upon which the story is based 
may be traced in a general way to their more mature statement m 
'Eure\a, Watson’s essay is doubtless their source Certainly Wat- 
son’s essay deals with more than the sentience of plants As we have 
seen, vegetable sentience is simply a major piece of evidence m an 
argument for the organic relatedness of dl matter “The Fall of the 
House of Usher” contmues that argument, in the specific context 
of the Usher family, to mclude not merely matter but mmd as well 
The microcosm of Usher— in time, the history of the family, m 
space, the combmation of morganic substances with organic, all 
centermg m the mind of Roderick — ^rushes durmg the course of the 
story to a complete unification which is, of course, annihilation 
Usher’s error is a fantastic pseudoscientific variation of hubris, a 
perfect, but insane, solipsism In Usher’s mind, the “organism,” 
one organism of “the house of Usher,” loses all its distmctiveness. 
Its particularity, with the death of Madelme In his extreme sensi- 
bility, he has defined the limits of his own organic umverse much as 
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Watson suggested tliey be defined, but in a fashion too peculiarly 
self-oriented Usher, in his insanity, forgets the Neoplatonic lesson 
that Watson is careful to put near the end of his essay asserting the 
essential separateness of the human aspect of creation “Notwith- 
standing this analogy by which we are to be classed with the rest 
of the animals around us, yet hath it pleased Him who called forth 
from nothmg both us and them, and thankful we ought to be 
for the preference, to place us at the top of the scale, to make us, 
as It were, the first term of a series, descending mdefinitely by im- 
perceptible gradations, to particularize that class of animals to 
which we belong, by rendering it capable of formmg a moral char- 
acter” (p 173) It IS, of course, this one factor, a statement of 
faith, which is left out of Usher’s calculation and is responsible for 
his madness The same factor, included m Eure\a, though not ex- 
plicitly stated, keeps that essay from bemg a document of despair 


The Identity of Poe’s *‘Miss B ” 

FRED B FREEMAN, JR 
LaGrange College 


T he Poe-“ Annie” Richmond relationship is a fascinatmg one, 
both mterestmg and puzzling Equally as mteresdng is Poe’s 
attraction to a previously unidentified young teacher m Lowell, 
Massachusetts, during the last year of his life References have 
been made to this lady, but her identity has remained unknown ^ 
Bardwell Heywood, younger brother of “Annie” Richmond and 
prmcipal of the Franklin Grammar School, Lowell, Massachusetts, 
confirms Poe’s third and final visit to Lowell in a letter dated 
June 16, 1849, to Miss Annie Sawyer, whom he had known at 
Horace Mann’s Teachers’ Institute at Lexmgton In this same letter 
Heywood first mentions the young lady to whom Poe was at- 
tracted 

^ See F W Coburn, Toe As Seen By the Brother of Annie,* * "New England Quar- 
terly, XVI, 474 (Sept, 1943), and Haldeen Braddy, Glorious Incense (Washington, 
D C, 1953), P 165 
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Mr Poe has just spent something more than a week with us, and so 
anxious was I lest I should lose the benefit of his original thoughts, which 
were continually dripping from his lips, that I spent almost every moment 
out of school in his presence would to God Mr Poe could give me the 
thousandth part of his giant intellect 

Some men, I now think, are great in spite of themselves They can 
no more help being distinguished than I can help being otherwise Mr 
Poe seems to be of that class He seems to be entirely unconscious of 
his extraordinary mental power, and yet cannot fail to discover it to 
everyone with whom he converses, if but for a moment 

He honored my school with two visits while in the city, though I 
suppose I should have seen him there but once had he not fallen in love 
with one of the assistants He confessed that he called on purpose to see 
her So I took him into her room the moment he entered, and left them 
alone Whether he proposed or not I have not ascertained I only no- 
ticed an uncommon flush upon her cheek when they came out If any- 
thing of the kind transpired I will inform you when it comes out ^ 

In the last known letter from Poe to “Annie” Richmond, dated 
June i6, 1849, there is an interesting paragraph at the end Poe 
writes 

Remember me to your parents, Bardwell, dear Caddy, Mr and Miss 
C , and Mr R How dared you send my love to Miss B ? Look over my 
letter and see if I even so much as mentioned her name Dear Annie, my 
heart reproached me (after I parted with you) for having, even m jest, 
requested Bardwell to “remember me to Miss B ” I thought it might 
have pained you m some measure — ^but indeed, darling Annie, no one in 
this whole world except your sweet self, is more than a friend to me^ 

The tone at the beginning of this paragraph seems to be that of a 
light reproach Then, quite seriously, Poe says that he is sorry for 
requesting, in jest, Bardwell to “remember me to Miss B ” It is 
logical to assume that “Miss B ” was a friend or co-worker of Bard- 
well Heywood Surely she would have been someone that Hey- 
wood saw frequently 

In The Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Lowell School 
Committee, i84g, there are listed three assistants working under 
Principal Amos Bardwell Heywood at Franklin Grammar School 

* Coburn, pp 474-475 

® John Ward Ostrom, cd , The letters of Edgar Allan Poe (Cambridge, Mass , 1948), 
n, 448 
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on Middlesex Street Only one of these assistants has a last name 
beginning with a B She is E J Butterfield ^ The first time she is 
listed as an assistant at Franklin School is m The Twenty-Second 
Annual Report of the Lowell School Committee , 184^, thereafter, 
she IS listed every year through The Thuty-Ninth Annual Report, 
1864 There her resignation is noted ® 

In The Thiity-Sixth Annual Report, 1861, her full name is given 
for the first time Eliza J Butterfield This, I submit, is the mys- 
tery lady at the end of Poe’s life 


Melville Writes to the New Bedford Lyceum 

G THOMAS TANSELLE 
University of Wisconsin 


M errell R Davis and William H Gilman, m their edition of 
The Letters of Herman Melville (New Haven, i960), print 
three letters relatmg to the 1857-1858 lecture season (nos 134-136) 
and four to the 1858-1859 season (nos 139-142) It is now possible 
to add one more regarding the earlier season The Virgmia and 
Richard Ehrlich Autograph Collection m the Boston Public Library 
contams the following letter ^ 

Pittsfield Oct 3^ 1857 

Dear Sir — accept with pleasure your invitauon to lecture before your 
Lyceum, and shall await the receipt of the list of evenings not yet taken — 
A somewhat early part of the season would probably be most convenient 
to me, if equally so to you 

Very Truly Yours 

H Melville 

W“ P S Cadwell Esq 

The lyceum referred to is the New Bedford Lyceum, since William 
P S Cadwell is listed (as an apothecary) m the New Bedford city 

*■ The Twenty Fourth Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of Lowell 
(Lowell, 1850) 

® The Thirty Ninth Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of Lowell 
(Lowell, 1865), p 7 


^Published bv courtesy of the Trustees of the Boston Public Library 
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directories from 1838 through 1879-1880, includmg those for 1856 
and 1859 (the two nearest to the time of Melville’s letter) ^ Despite 
Melville’s request for an early date, the lecture was delivered there 
late m the season (actually his last appearance that winter), on 
February 23, 1858® Although the letter is intrinsically not very 
interesting, it reduces by one the number of inferred letters as listed 
by Davis and Gilman,^ and it adds a few new details to the known 
facts about Melville’s first lecture season ® 


Stephen Crane and Cooper s Uncas 

R W STALLMAN 

XJnwerstty of Connecticut 


D uring the first months of 1892 Stephen Crane frequented ,the 
forested mountains of Hartwood, New York, not far from his 
brother William’s home in Port Jervis, and while skimg there he 
picked up at the firesides of old homesteads the historical traditions 
of that region from “the old and weather-beaten inhabitants of the 
pmes and boulders of Sullivan County ” Their fireside stories he 
verified in books written by learned men who had “dived mto piles 
of mouldy documents and dusty chronicles to establish their facts 
This gives the great Sullivan County thunderbolt immense weight 
And they hurl it at no less a head than that which once evolved 

® I am indebted to Thelma Paine, of the Free Public Library of New Bedford, Mass , 
for checking some of these directories References to Cadwell (and his two marriages) 
are also found in the Vital Records of New Bedford Massachusetts to the Year 1850, II 
(i934)» 985 ni (1941), 37 These show that he was born in either 1817 or 1818, since 
he IS first listed as twenty seven on October 13, 1845, *^hen as thirty one on October 12, 
1848 

® See Merton M Sealts, Melville as Lecturer (Cambridge, Mass, 1957), pp 4950 
Melville s notebook of lecture engagements (reproduced by Sealts between pp 188 and 189) 
contains the note, following the New Bedford entry, List of evngs to be sent, and the 
crossed out dates of Deer 4*^? and Feby 16*^ Fixed as well as the correct final date 
Letters p 314, n 5 The letter arranging the New Bedford engagement is listed 
as one of eleven inferred letters for 1858 (since the lecture was delivered in that year), 
though the letter, as it turns out, was written in 1857 (and would fall between letters 
134 and 135 in the Davis Gilman edition) However, the presence of another ‘ fixed 
date, crossed out, in Melville s notebook suggests that at least one further exchange of 
letters with a representative of the New Bedford Lyceum must have taken place 

®For assistance m identifying the lyceum involved, I am grateful to Merton M 
Sealts and Richard Colles Johnson 
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from Its mner recesses m the famous Leatherstocking Tales ” When 
you tell them about the noble savage of Cooper’s fiction, they shake 
“metaphorical fists” at Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans and 
scornfully sneer The old storytellers of Sullivan County insist 
that the original for Cooper’s fictional bronze god Uncas ended his 
life there not as a noble warrior who had yearned after the blood of 
his enemies but as a derelict begging from house to house a drink 
of the white man’s rum There was nothmg noble about bim “He 
was a veritable ‘poor Indian’ He dragged through his wretched 
life in helpless misery ” 

Crane tells this Sullivan Coimty legend m an unsigned sketch 
new to the Crane canon ^ Although unsigned, it bears his unmis- 
takable signature m his metaphoric style and device of contrast 
As the storytelling historians of Sullivan County shake “meta- 
phorical fists,” so too does Henry Flemmg at the death of Jim 
Conklin in The Red Badge of Courage “The youth turned, with 
sudden, livid rage, toward the battle-field He shook his fist He 
seemed about to deliver a philippic ‘Hell—’ ” He shakes his fist 
not at the battlefield, as several critics would have it, but at the 
sky In Manuscript tv’s canceled passage for Chapter x “He turned 
m tupenny fury upon the high, tranquil sky He would have like[d] 
to have splashed it with a derisive paint ” The sky has turned tran- 
quil smce It blazed in Chapter ix when “The [fierce canceled'] red 
sim was pasted m the sky like a fierce wafer” (Manuscript lv) 

As The Red Badge of Courage is designed by ironic contrasts of 
illusions undercut by crass realities, so too is Crane’s 1892 sketch 
of the contrasted Uncas Cooper’s falsely glorified version and the 
real thing It is another instance of Crane’s constant theme of dis- 
illusionment debasement of illusionary and picturesque fronts by 
some contradictory insight Crane says that “the lover of the noble 
and fictional Uncas is overcome by great sadness,” and the pathos 

^On the same page o£ the press clipping (preserved m the family papers of Judge 
E J Dimock) the Fall River Line advertised that its popular steamers Plymouth and 
Providence would resume Sunday trips commencing April 3, and as Sunday, April 3, 
belongs to 1892 it appeared in some New York City newspaper — either the Herald or the 
Tribune — ^pnor to that date and subsequent to the press clippings dateline Hartwood, 
Sullivan County, N Y, Feb 15’ It appeared in fact in the Tribune on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 21, 1892 Judge E J Dimock, who kindly sent me the press clipping, is one of the 
three gentlemen who as boys knew the young Stephen Crane at Hartwood, New York, 
and at Twin Lakes, Pennsylvania ’ So reads my dedication in The Hew Yor\ City Sheiches 
of Stephen Crane co edited with E R Hagemann (1966) 
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lies in the contrast Crane’s sketch — “The Last of the Mohicans / 
His Aspect in Fiction Contradicted by His / Fame in Folk-Lore” — 
has thus a thematic parallelism in his life, where likewise the pathos 
lies m tlie contrast between Crane’s expectations and ideals and 
their collapse into rather banal trivialities and disappointments 
Crane m Maggie and George’s Mother and m his Midnight Sketches 
of the city aimed to expose life’s grim realities, the truth undercut- 
mg the fiction 

Crane’s list of Books at Brede Manor contains no book by 
Cooper, but obviously he knew his Cooper His otherwise mys- 
terious nickname “Indians” for his artist friends at the old Need- 
ham building on East 23rd Street, which housed until October, 
1892 the Art Students’ League, harks back to his familiarity with the 
legendary fallen Uncas of Sullivan County They were “Indians” 
because — like Uncas — they wore ragged garments and begged or 
borrowed their food, drmk, and bed So, too, did Crane himself 
He, too, was a veritable “poor Indian” ' 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 

Hts Aspect in Fiction Contradicted by Hts / Fame in Fol\-Lore ® 
Hartwood, Sullivan County, N Y, Feb 15 — Few of the old, gnarled 
and weather-beaten inhabitants of the pines and boulders of Sullivan 
County are great readers of books or students of literature On the 
contrary, the man who subscribes for the county’s weekly newspaper is 
the man who has attained sufficient position to enable him to leave his 
farm labors for literary pursuits The historical traditions of the region 
have been handed down from generation to generation, at the firesides 
in the old homesteads The aged grandsire recites legends to his grand- 
son, and when the grandson’s head is silvered he takes his corn-cob pipe 
from his mouth and transfixes his children’s children with stirring tales 
of hunter’s exploit and Indian battle Historians are wary of this form of 
procedure Insignificant facts, told from mouth to mouth down the 
years, have been known to become of positively appalling importance by 
the time they have passed from behind the last corn-cob in the last 
chimney corner Nevertheless, most of these fireside stories are verified 
by books written by learned men, who have dived into piles of mouldy 
documents and dusty chronicles to establish their facts 

This gives the great Sullivan County thunderbolt immense weight 
And they hurl it at no less a head than that which once evolved from 

®In New York Tribune February 21 (Sunday), 1892, p 


12 
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Its inner recesses the famous Leather stocking Tales The old story-tellers 
of this district are continually shaking metaphorical fists at “The Last of 
the Mohicans” of J Fenimore Cooper Tell them that they are aiming 
their shafts at one of the standard novels of American literature and 
they scornfully sneer, endeavor to oppose them with the intricacies of 
Indian history and they shriek defiance No consideration for the author, 
the literature or the readers can stay their hands, and they claim without 
reservation that the last of the Mohicans, the real and only authentic last 
of the Mohicans, was a demoralized dilapidated inhabitant of Sullivan 
County 

The work in question is of course a visionary tale and the historical 
value of the plot is not a quesuon of importance But when the two 
heroes of Sullivan County and J Fenimore Cooper, respectively, are com- 
pared, the pathos lies in the contrast, and the lover of the noble and fic- 
tional Uncas IS overcome with great sadness Even as Cooper claims 
that his Uncas was the last of the children of the Turtle, so do the sages 
of Sullivan County roar from out their rockbound fastnesses that their 
noi^fiescript Indian was the last of the children of the Turtle The pathos 
lies in the contrast between the noble savage of fiction and the sworn-to 
claimant of Sullivan County 

All know well the character of Cooper’s hero, Uncas, that bronze god 
in a North American wilderness, that warrior with the eye of the eagle, 
the ear of the fox, the tread of the cat-like panther, and the tongue of the 
wise serpent of fable Over his dead body a warrior cries 

“Why has thou left us, pride of the Wapanachki? Thy time has been 
like that of the sun when in the trees, thy glory brighter than his light at 
noonday Thou art gone, youthful warrior, but a hundred Wyandots are 
clearing the briers from thy path to the world of spirits Who that saw 
thee in battle would believe that thou couldst die^ Who before thee has 
ever shown Uttawa the way into the fight Thy feet were like the wings 
of eagles, thine arm heavier than falling branches from the pine, and 
thy voice like the Manitto when he speaks in the clouds The tongue of 
Uttawa IS weak and his heart exceedingly heavy Pride of the Wapa- 
nachki, why hast thou left us?” 

The last of the Mohicans supported by Sullivan County is a totally 
different character They have forgotten his name From their description 
of him he was no warrior who yearned after the blood of his enemies as 
the hart panteth for the water-brooks, on the contrary he developed a 
craving for the rum of the white men which rose superior to all other 
anxieties He had the emblematic Turtle tatooed somewhere under his 
shirt-front Arrayed in tattered, torn and ragged garments which some 
white man had thrown off, he wandered lisdessly from village to village 
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and from house to house, his only ambition being to beg, borrow or steal 
a drink The settlers helped him because they knew his story They 
knew of the long line of mighty sachems sleeping under the pines of the 
mountains He was a veritable “poor Indian ” He dragged through his 
wretched life in helpless misery No one could be more alone in the 
world than he and when he died there was no one to call him pride of 
anything nor to inquire why he had left them 
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Mark Twain’s Which Was the Dream? and Other Symbolic Writings 
OF THE Later Years Edited with an Introducuon by John S Tuckey 
Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California Press 1967 xii, 
588 pp $1000 

Mark Twain’s Satires & Burlesques Edited with an Introduction by 
Frankhn R Rogers Berkeley and Los Angeles University of Cali- 
fornia Press 1967 x, 485 pp $10 00 

Mark Twain’s Letters to His Publishers 1867-1894 Edited with an 
Introduction by Hamlin Hill Berkeley and Los Angeles University 
of California Press 1967 xiv, 388 pp $1000 

These first three handsome volumes of “The Mark Twain Papers” 
provide the student with a broad sampling of what has long been known 
to the specialist as a rich but relatively inaccessible treasure of manu- 
scripts— early and late writmgs, notebooks, letters, documents, memo- 
randa, and thousands of odds and ends such as theater programs, ban- 
quet menus, and newspaper clippings Long locked up in bank vaults 
(by Mark Twain’s last wishes) and available to no one but A B Paine, 
durmg the mid-thirtics the manuscripts moved to Harvard, where the 
late Bernard De Voto attempted to sort and arrange them while con- 
tinuing Paine’s efforts to publish poruons of them Thus Paine’s collec- 
tions of the Letters (1917), Speeches (1924), and Autobiography (1924) 
were supplemented by De Veto’s edition of significant omitted portions 
of Paine’s edition of the Autobiography, under the title Mar\ Twain in 
Eruption (1940) On De Voto’s death, the Papers went for a brief 
stay at the Huntmgton Library, where they became more freely available 
to competent students, and Dixon Weeter undertook a full-length 
biography but lived to complete only Sam Clemens in Hannibal (pub- 
lished posthumously in 1952) In 1950 the Papers were given by Clara 
Clemens Samossoud to the University of California at Berkeley, where, 
under the curatorship of Henry Nash Smith (and more recently, Fred- 
erick Anderson), they have become the focus of attraction for scholars 
from all over the world Their fecundity is illustrated by the appearance 
of such books as Walter Blair’s Mar\ Twain and Huc\ Finn (i960), 
H N Smith’s and W M Gihson's Mar^Twain-Howells Letters (i960), 
H N Smith’s Mar\ Twain The Development of a Writer (1962), John 
S Tuckey’s Mar\ Twain and Little Satan (1963), and Edith C Sals- 
bury’s Susy and Mar\ Twain (1965), and now the first three volumes of 
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the Papas themselves— of v^hich fourteen volumes are contemplated 
under nine titles Co-ordinated with (though under a separate editorial 
board) the twenty-four-volume edition of Collected Writings of Mar\ 
Twain (under the general editorship of John C Gerber), the Papers 
are sponsored, along with a dozen other editions of nineteenth-century 
American authors in varymg stages of preparation, by the Center for 
Editions of American Authors, which, in turn, is modestly subsidized 
by the National Endowment for the Humanities It may be noted that 
two of these first three volumes bear the center’s ‘"seal” of approval, it is 
not explained why Mr Rogers’s collection of satires and burlesques failed 
to win this recognition, but it may be presumed that the printing of the 
text and accompanying historical and textual notes had proceeded too far 
to admit of being brought m line with the center’s prescription It does 
not follow that it is therefore any the less trustworthy, but means merely 
that It does not conform to the “Editorial Principles” as outlined m the 
center’s “manual” 

Planned to present primarily unpublished materials, ‘The Mark 
Twain Papers” will include also certain items already partially or inac- 
curately printed The first three volumes are largely fresh Published 
simultaneously in February, 1967, the three volumes are not numbered, 
but dates attached to prefatory notes suggest that they were completed in 
the order in which they are listed above Tuckey, Rogers, Hill 

Each editor was already distinguished for the kind of work de- 
manded Mr Tuckey’s prior investigations into The Mysterious Stranger 
(and this involved necessarily the entire complex that lies between 
Hadlcyburg and Eseldorf) provided an orientation in breadth and depth 
that becomes apparent to the reader as he makes his way through the 
intricate interrelations among the late writings of Mark Twain, as Mr 
Tuckey outlines them in an introduction of thirty-two pages, — a master- 
piece of brevity and clarity No student of Mark Twain needs to be 
informed about the general contents of this group of late writings, which 
Mr Tuckey appropriately calls the “Great Dark Manuscripts,” but he 
has an eyeopener ahead, as he gropes his way through them, at the varia- 
tions Mark Twain was able to play on these already well-worn themes 
They represent a veritable quagmire of alterations, improvisations, trans- 
fusions, and transformations, — some of them poor in conception and 
worse in execution, and only a few written with the old verve The 
conclusion can only be that in the majority of these late efforts Mark 
Twain lost control of his materials, in this respect paralleling Haw- 
thorne’s failure in his late abortive novels — with the difference that 
Hawthorne wrote disconsolately, whereas Mark Twain professed to have 
great fun doing them One wonders There is too much bitterness, and 
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too much harping on the hauntingly disturbing motif of personal 
failure There is not the out-and-out nihilism of the concluding pas- 
sages of The Mysterious Strangei (except perhaps in “Three Thousand 
Years Among the Microbes By a Microbe”), but there is a troubled 
questioning of all realities grounded in space and time and a juxtaposi- 
tion of microcosm and macrocosm that leave the reader with a general 
depression of feeling analogous to the despondency of mind that pro- 
duced these extravaganzas It is to be observed that two of the titles 
end in question marks “Which Was It?” and “Which Was the Dream?”, 
and It may be observed that in attempting to get what Mark Twain 
meant by the latter title, much depends on which of the four words is 
accented One thinks that the accent should fall on the last word, but 
one is not sure, and there is no assurance that Mark Twain was Finally, 
there runs through these late writings a recurring prepossession with 
personal inadequacy, catastrophic reversal of worldly fortune, the all- 
too-real dream fantasy, usually coupled with the voyage-of-disaster 
theme, the inadequacy of man’s poor moral sense, and a painful belabor- 
ing of poor Orion’s character — the last m varying disguises and not 
without strange autobiographical overtones — all of which tempt the reader 
to regard them as footnotes documenting De Voto’s “Symbols of Des- 
pair ” 

But this may well be too easy a conclusion, and it may turn out (as 
Mr Tuckey has suggested at a recent meeting of the MLA) that since, 
Mark Twain worked on the “Great Dark” manuscripts during the 
same years in which he wrote The Mysterious Stranger (which De Voto 
regarded “an almost perfect book” and proof that Clemens had regained 
his talent), these manuscripts, far from illustrating Clemens’s fruitless 
attempt to recoup his powers, may be regarded as steps in the process of 
literary self-healing by which he achieved a dramatic recovery of his 
creative abilities near the end More than that, there is the possibility 
(again as Mr Tuckey suggests) that these late writings should be 
studied for the evidence they afford that in some of them Mark Twain 
was bent on exploring the implications of depth psychology, especially 
with respect to the role and function of the unconscious for the creative 
literary artist There is external biographical evidence outside these 
writings to invite this kind of inquiry, and now that we have the pri- 
mary documents, a thorough investigation promises something more 
definite, one way or the other, than the kind of inspired but incon- 
clusive surmisings we have been offered hitherto Mr Tuckey’s immer- 
sion in the materials and his demonstrated circumspection in handling 
them made him the proper candidate for the job 

Mr Rogers’s collection of six burlesques and the extensive Hellfire 
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Hotchkiss and Simon Wheeler sequences will not enhance Mark Twain’s 
reputation as a master of burlesque and satire, but, taken together, they 
do round out the record of his efforts in these ilkdefined areas We 
remain as much in the dark as apparently Mark Twain was about when 
parody becomes burlesque and burlesque turns to satire, when fantasy 
turns to extravagance, humor mto invective, and when farcical comedy 
becomes sardonic, it is to be hoped, once we have before us all of Mark 
Twain’s efforts in the various forms, that someone will undertake the 
problem of definition — at least as far as it apphes to Mark Twain In the 
process, it is certain we shall see raised again the fundamental question 
whether, indeed, Mark Twain was helped or hindered in the process 
of his literary maturation by his indulgence in farce, burlesque, and 
extravaganza There is as yet no agreement with Mr Rogers that bur- 
lesque was the chief vehicle by which Mark Twain learned the craft of 
authorship 

Hamlin Hill’s collection of Mark Twam’s letters to his publishers 
provides altogether engaging reading These letters, together with the 
notes that fill in gaps, supply the data on which the student may form 
his own judgment in choosmg between the view presented by Mark 
Twain of the succession of publishers who cheated him and the picture 
drawn by S C Webster of Mark Twain as an impossible taskmaster 
and a vindictive ogre Mark Twain does not appear quite as bad as 
Webster implied when he said, “Mark Twain never forgave anyone he 
had injured,” but he does not escape altogether Webster’s more moderate 
accusations 

All in all, we may expect from the fourteen volumes of Papets a mass 
of materials that will provide provender for many theses and disserta- 
tions, — which IS as it should be Already my review copies of these first 
three volumes have provided the basis for four seminar papers during the 
semester just ended The volumes were in such constant use (until the 
library copies arrived belatedly) that it was only by steady badgering of 
my students that I was able to read them myself for review 
Vmverstty of Wisconsin Henry A Pochmann 

A Loss OF Mastery Puritan Historians in Colonial America By Peter 

Gay Berkeley University of California Press [1966] xii, 164 pp 

$450 

One someumes wishes that more European scholars would write 
books on American subjects They would not all be masterpieces, yet 
most of them would probably be written from points of view that 
Americans, try as they will, cannot quite achieve Peter Gay of Co- 
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lumbia University is a European by birth and a European historian 
by specialization In these four Jefferson Memorial Lectures, delivered 
at the Universitv of California at Berkeley, he chose to consider William 
Bradford, Cotton Mather, and Jonathan Edwards as Puritan historians 
and to do it against a view of Puritanism that is not fashionable now in 
this countrv Many of us, under the spell cast by Perry Miller, tend to 
have a high opinion of the Puritan mmd, to revel m its tortuous 
Ramean logic, to admire the realism with which Puritan writers faced 
every problem that afflicts mankind and provided a solution that was 
almost rational Even Perry Miller confessed in his essay “Errand into 
the Wilderness” that eventually the Puritan movement failed, but he 
had written so many pages celebrating its successes that one can easily 
overlook its lack of viability Mr Gay, on the other hand, makes it 
clear that m his opinion Puritanism was a failure “The great crusade 
collapsed,” he writes, “while, and largely because. New England flour- 
ished” (p III) 

The purpose of Mr Gay’s book is as much to explain the nature of 
Puritanism, or of the Puritan idea of history, as to understand his 
three historians In his first chapter, he contrasts the medieval and the 
Renaissance views of history, the one mythic, the other critical Ob- 
viously, he prefers the latter, and finds the Puritans trapped in the 
former Mr Gay has a high opinion of Bradford’s Of Phmmouth Plan- 
tation^ its theme, he says, “is intricate, moving, and at times majestic 
Its limitations are the limitations of Puntan culture, its merits are its 
own” (p 32) Nevertheless, Bradford casts his story m the Protestant 
mold It is an account of a great religious mission to fulfil the incom- 
plete English Reformation by settmg up God’s true church m the 
American wilderness, and it trails off into an annalistic recital of the 
sins of the later generations, the sad story of the church’s declension 
Mr Gay tries hard to do justice to Cotton Mather He finds him “a 
cultivated man with a good mind,” but also “a png and a meddler, an 
unscrupulous ideologue and a windy orator” (p 59) The Magnalta, 
he says, “displays learning as Othello displayed love, not wisely but too 
well” (p 60) And Mather, like Bradford, had to chronicle the decay 
of the Puritan church In the end, the Magnalta became “a Jeremiad in 
the service of a tribe m retreat” (p 81) 

Some readers will be surprised to find Jonathan Edwards treated 
as a historian But Mr Gay reminds us that when he went from Stock- 
bridge to Princeton he was planning to write a History of the Wor\ of 
Redemption Death intervened to prevent his writing it, but his earlier 
sermons on the subject give us an idea of what would have been in this 
book Mr Gay pronounces Edwards a tragic figure, illustrating the 
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tragedy of Puritanism A century and more after the heroic early days 
of Massachusetts Bay, Edwards was trying to lenew the crisis theology of 
those days But times had changed, and the effort could not possibly 
succeed Puritans, he says, had always faced a dilemma should they try to 
perpetuate the temper of the Founding Fathers or should they try to 
adapt themselves to changes in political, economic, and intellectual con- 
ditions ^ Edwards read and used Locke and Newton, to be sure, but with 
one purpose only to restore the old religion “Far from being the first 
modern American, therefore, “he was the last medieval American ” 

(P 

All these interpretations sound a little old-fashioned But Mr Gay 
IS a learned and a thoughtful man He has reached them after a tre- 
mendous amount of study, including all the books of Perry Miller 
His “Bibliographical Essay” is longer than any of his other chapters 
As a critical review of the literature on his subject, it is as well worth 
reading as anvthing in the book Is it possible that A Loss of Mastery 
forecasts the next trend in the study of Puritanism? 

Swarthmore College Frederick B ToI'Les 

Religion and the American Mind From the Great Awakening to the 

Revolution By Alan Heimert Cambridge, Mass Harvard Univer- 
sity Press 1966 X, 668 pp I1250 

In this closely packed, tightly reasoned volume Mr Heimert explores 
the wide-ranging area of New England religious thought and experi- 
ence belonging to the fifty years preceding the American Revolution 
That religion had a considerable share in the tumults of this half-century 
is not a new idea The contribution of this book is rather the increased 
evidence in favor of Calvinistic evangelism instead of Lockean rational- 
ism as the shaping force behind the emergence of a new nation by way of 
revolution 

Obviously, the story begins with the cyclonic revivals of George 
Whitefield through New England in the 1740’s Eternal salvation, not an 
independent nation, was his theme, but since according to his preaching, 
man’s salvation came by his own free choice, not by arbitrary divine de- 
cree, man was not only challenged to act independently but was also 
awakened to a sense of ummagmed power within his grasp Revolution, 
also obviously, might he somewhere along this path 

But this IS not Mr Heimert’s theme He is concerned with what 
came of the immediate and passionate hostility to Whitefield as a man, 
as a preacher, and to the populace which surrendered apparently so 
easily to his magnetic eloquence New England was henceforth split 
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into two camps Towns and churches were rent m twain Ministers 
who had been chosen for life were dismissed, half of the congregation 
walked out and founded a new church New Lights contended against 
Old Lights, sectarianism proliferated Sermons, pamphlets, resolutions 
for and against the revivals poured forth from colonial presses in a 
flood Mr Heimert has read and analyzed them all 

Underneath the confusion and fever of these warring spokesmen were 
two notions of God, of man, and of the nature of religion Thousands 
of pages give substance to the convictions of the two opposing groups 
into which religious New England aligned itself, and one remembers 
that this was still an epoch in which religion was a determining force in 
men’s thinking When read with a discerning eye, these pages reveal the 
assumptions, the loyalties of the minds to which they were addressed, 
and also the techniques by which the speakers were operating 

The easy assumption that “enthusiastic” emotional preaching caught 
only the unthinking, not the intellectual, and that he by contrast chose 
the logical, rationalistic view does not hold As leadership developed in 
bolih camps, it was Jonathan Edwards, the towering mind of his century, 
whose religious philosophy placed the affections at the very center o£ 
genuine Christianity This was not emotionalism in its sensational 
manifestations, but the inner transformation of self, or in Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s word, “the sense of the heart,” which even outward excess could 
not hide To him the outer manifestations— the noise, the bodily effects, 
sometimes the misconduct — were negative signs He looked deeper to 
the abiding principle within, which, as he saw it, was the very substance 
of religion 

Charles Chauncy, his leading opponent, was also a gifted and con- 
vincing speaker and writer His liberalism was cool, reasoned, sensible, 
and his eloquence was often impassioned Many men battle in these 
pages, but by the author’s persistent keeping of the two leaders, Edwards 
and Chauncy, before us, we do not lose our way often in these 552 pages 
They sift a half-century of print into two clear-flowing streams In Mr 
Heimert’s presentation, the Calvinistic evangelism of Edwards appears 
as the stronger dynamic of the two contending views 

In relation to the Revolution and the consequent birth of a nation 
which followed, this array of conflicting opinion guides us toward the 
realization that out of the excitement and tension of these polarized 
concepts came not only fresh, fruitful new ideas, but also an awakening 
on both sides The listeners and readers accepted their differences and 
learned that they did not need to think alike in order to work together 
toward the same goal It was the defining of the goal that mattered, 
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but out of the very confrontation of two points of view, resolutely, even 
passionately held, came energy and power in concerted action 
Sheepscot, Maine Ola Elizabeth Winslow 

Robert Munford Americas First Comic Dramatist By Rodney M 

Baine Athens, Ga University of Georgia Press [1967 ] ix, 132 pp 
I500 

Despite Jay B Hubbell’s monumental The South in American Lit- 
erature (1954)9 the critical literary history of the colonial South can be 
as comprehensive as that for New England only after scores of manu- 
scripts are printed, dozens of books on individual figures have been 
written, and years of work have been done m gathering background ma- 
terials in this country and m Great Britain Rankin’s recent study of the 
theater in colonial America, although perforce largely devoted to the 
South, does little more than skim the surface and gather together some 
exciting and well-known information in convenient form The story of 
play writing and the theater in Virginia, for example, has never been told 
William Byrd’s part in it, the plays written by and produced by and 
for rural gentlemen and ladies, the knowledge of the London theater and 
its colonial application are among many matters we hope to see investi- 
gated and evaluated in the next decade 

Rodney M Bame’s brief study, the result of thorough searching of 
primary sources for the life of his subject and a critical appraisal of 
Munford’s two known plays in the hght of British backgrounds and 
models, local conditions, and the character of the author, is one of the 
valuable first steps in the presentation of the colonial Southern literature 
and mind Bame has sensibly gone to county and state records for in- 
formation as to the personal and public career of Colonel Robert Mun- 
ford, who emerges as a fairly typical planter of the William Byrd class, 
a justice of the peace, and a burgess As a man of letters who translated 
Ovid, wrote occasional verse, and composed two plays he may also be 
more typical of the educated Chesapeake society gentleman than has 
previously been realized and admitted But more on this subject m an- 
other place 

It is in this atmosphere and this Chesapeake society, including its 
books and reading, that the work of Robert Munford as the author of 
our first farce and first genuine light comedy should be considered 
That Mr Bame has not placed Munford fully in this society, or that he 
has not shown its intellectual and belletristic side as it might relate to 
Munford, is hardly his fault, for the evidence still remains obscured in 
scattered manuscripts 
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What we do have is a basic if necessarily narrowed contribution to an 
understanding of the Southern colonial mind Besides the biographical 
material, the separate chapters on The Candidates and The Patriots are 
as valuable in displaying the colonial-Revolutionary drama in context 
as anything we have on Royall Tyler or Thomas Godfrey English 
models, local allusions, sources of characterization, analyses and origins 
of structure and plot, and above all immediate historical background 
elucidate the text of these plays as nothing else has before And Mr 
Baine points out, among other things, that a frequently recurring motif 
in later literatures, the peculiarly American problem of minorities, is al- 
ready present as the major theme in The Patriots 

The book is a little marred by typographical errors As we have 
noted. It lacks the cultural backgrounds of the colony which would have 
explained the man and his work more completely But it is one of those 
pioneer studies for which every student of early American literature 
should find use 

University of Tennessee Richard Beale Davis 

Royall Tyler By G Thomas Tanselle Cambridge, Mass Harvard 

University Press 1967 xvi, 281 pp $750 

G Thomas Tanselle has written the full-length study of the life and 
works of Royall Tyler which has long been needed The strange neglect 
of this important man of letters, the story of which Mr Tanselle tells 
m his preface, resulted from the possessiveness of Tyler’s descendants, 
who sought to prepare an official biography based on family papers 
Only m Mav, 1964, did a legal decision pernut scholars to use the 
papers, now held by the Vermont Historical Society Since Mr Tanselle’s 
preface is dated June, 1965, it can be seen that he wasted no time in 
making use of the papers He has also examined thoroughly other manu- 
script sources, which exist m quantity Royall Tyler includes a biog- 
raphy of nearly fifty pages (with twenty-one pages of notes) and chap- 
ters on each of the genres to which Tyler contributed drama, poetry, 
the novel, and the essay A separate chapter is devoted to Tyler’s most 
famous work, The Contrast In addition, Mr Tanselle supplies a 
chronology, a very full bibliography of Tyler’s writings, and an annotated 
list of important studies It is an admirably planned and executed work, 
though the page or so of conclusion seems decidedly slight 

Mr Tanselle’s scholarship is expert, and he demonstrates great skill 
in assembling materials he is an excellent biographer The chapters on 
Tyler’s writings are less satisfactory Since he is dealing with writings 
which arc little known (indeed, some are still in manuscript), the ex- 
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tensive summaries and extended quotations are necessary, and one is 
grateful for the information about ‘The Bay Boy,” for example But 
Mr Tanselle’s style, though always clear, is pedestrian, and his critical 
commentary is rather tedious, especially the pages devoted to Tyler’s later 
plays The chapter on The Contrast demonstrates Mr Tanselle’s virtues 
and weaknesses It supplies a great deal of exact and important informa- 
tion about the circumstances surrounding its first performance, its rela- 
tionship to dramatic tradition, and its reputation, but the analysis of 
Tyler’s dramatic technique is thin and emphasizes the obvious 

Nonetheless, Mr Tanselle has written what has been most needed 
M B Peladeau’s edition of Tyler’s verse, and J B Moore’s edition of 
The Algerine Captive, both of which also appeared this year, encourage 
one to hope for modern editions of The Yan\ey in London and perhaps 
even a collection of Tyler’s periodical essays, for Royall Tyler reinforces 
the impression that a renewed and an intelligent interest in early Ameri- 
can literature is developing 

University of Massachusetts Everett H Emerson 

Jeffersonianism and the American Novel By Howard Mumford Jones 

New York Teachers College Press [1966] xii, 77 pp $325 

About midway through Jeffefsonianism and the American Novel the 
author pauses to remark “One cannot consider everything” Yet in the 
space of seventy-seven pages he manages to jet from 1789 to 1945 and 
beyond Obviously he cannot put down often His principal stops are 
devoted to Cooper, Hawthorne, Howells, Mark Twain, and James His 
aim is to assess the degree to which novelists have accepted the legacy 
of idealism conferred on all Americans by Jefferson Predictably, the 
quotient of aflSrmative response to Jefferson’s principles, especially his em- 
phasis on “a moral sense, social duties, and a doctrine of responsible gov- 
ernment,” has waned through the years almost to the point of “vacuum ” 
The author is alarmed with the abandonment of “the concept of the adult 
American as a being capable of both rational and moral choice” there can 
come danger to the very “foundation of the republic” by reason of the 
gradual moral decay of her citizens Among the culprits now hastening 
this decay are certain novelists and their henchman critics The author 
summarily indicts them 

But first he discusses exemplars of what he calls “the classical novel ” 
He finds that Cooper “accepts and enforces a Jeffersonian theory of 
human nature” He believes that Hawthorne “did not despair of the 
republic” but notes that in his probing of man’s unconscious Hawthorne 
disquietmgly anticipates Freudianism Melville is virtually bypassed as 
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an “eccentric” writer, “perhaps not a novelist but the writer of a vast 
romantic confession couched in symbolism and running to fourteen 
volumes ” James imposes something of a strain, but at least his char- 
acters are often possessed of an “inner integrity” The most usable ex 
ample of how Jeffersonian virtue can filter down through the years 
proves to be Howells Mark Twain’s low (un-Jeffersonian) opinion of 
human nature is freely exposed, but there can be comfort in his “wide 
humanity [which] ranks Twain with Jefferson” 

In contrast to the clear, cool introductory analysis of Jefferson’s ideas, 
the last sections of the book show the author thundering his disap- 
proval of the purveyors of contemporary narratives “filled with gloom, 
with guilt, with alienation, with Angst, with frustration” His philo- 
sophic stance is not dissimilar to that of the New Humanists of the 
twenties, but he exhibits less composure He writes with almost Cal- 
vinistic wrath against his line-up of literary malefactors including 
James Jones, Farrell, Bowles, Mailer, Sherwood Anderson, Nathanael 
West, Kerouac, Bellow, and others, as well as associated critics Fiedler 
an<i Feidelson There is in this book much scourging of sinners but 
little talk of trying to lead them to redemption by love Indeed the 
author begs to be excused from summoning up “an indiscriminate pity 
for the unlovely population” of many novels Although he credits 
Faulkner with “dazzling” technical skill, he appears to see in his stories 
"httle but the exploitation of sordidness and crime Lots of good readers 
besides Mr Jones are troubled by the incidence of distressing behavior in 
the contemporary novel, but a great many of them will perhaps not 
proceed so vigorously to judgment, believing that the very concepts 
of morality themselves, like all things of this world, are subject to 
change 

Wesleyan University Alexander Cowie 

Emerson’s Impact on the British Isles and Canada By William 

J Sowder Charlottesville, Va University Press of Virginia [1966 ] 

XIV, 240 pp $5 75 

Mr Sowder’s book examines the ups and downs of Emerson’s repu- 
tation m British and Canadian periodicals from 1840 to 1903 It does so 
by considering Emerson’s reception m three different periods among the 
early Victorians, among the middle-class magazine reviewers of the 
fifties, sixties, and seventies, and among the more scholarly and de- 
tached critics at the end of the century In addition, Mr Sowder de- 
votes three chapters to aspects of Emerson’s fame as a poet, as a phi- 
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losopher, and in terms ot his relationship with Carlyle A short final 
chapter, “The Secret,’’ attempts to discover what it was that made re- 
viewing Emerson so often a hazardous undertaking for British and 
Canadian reviewers 

It IS difficult to imagine that Mr Sowder has overlooked much of 
significance in his comprehensive survey He quotes from hundreds of 
articles in ninety-six different periodicals, among them some very obscure 
ones, to delineate a picture that is, for the most pait, a staking example 
of the pitfalls of periodical journalism 

Although there were perceptive critics of Emerson — among them 
Matthew Arnold, Leslie Stephen, and Vernon Lee — Emerson was often 
written off, especially in the early years of his fame, as a rhapsodic 
visionary, a poetaster, and a dangerous subversive and atheist The 
epithets which Mr Sowder quotes from the journals of the time seem 
to exhaust the possibilities of invective Or Emerson was hailed as a 
spokesman for this or that radical sect, especially the Secularists and 
Theosophists, precisely in the manner he himself would have con- 
demned It was not until late in his career, and after his death, thaif he 
came in regularly for the kind of balanced appraisal he had always 
deserved At the end of the nineteenth century, it seemed as if he was 
finally being observed intelligently and in the proper perspective 

Mr Sowder’s title is somewhat misleading in that it makes the 
reader expect some kind of discussion of Canadian, as distinct fro’n- 
British, views of Emerson But the two are considered indiscriminately 
together, and any student of Emerson’s Canadian reputation would 
have to extract it from the book through the (admittedly comprehensive) 
index — as would, for that matter, any student of Emerson’s reputation 
in Scotland or Ireland exclusively More serious is the lack of any 
bibliography of the articles cited, even though the author notes in his 
preface that “no adequate bibliography of these articles exists ” Surely 
this is a major oversight in a work of this nature The kind of mis- 
print any scholar dreads appears in a footnote on page 92, where “Leslie 
Fieldson” is listed as the author of Symbolism and American Literature 

Students of Emerson will not find anything strikingly new or 
startlmg m this work Mr Sowder is sometimes too obvious, as when 
he spends a page explaining that “Philistines” was Matthew Arnold’s 
term for the complacent middle class His chapter on Emerson and 
Carlyle gives a thoroughly pedestrian picture of the personal, philo- 
sophical, and stylistic differences between the two men, its virtue, on 
the other hand, is that it demonstrates through copious quotation how 
obvious these differences were to critics of the time 
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Certainly the book enlarges considerably the body of documentary 
evidence for any study of Emerson’s reputaaon 
University of Vermont Ralph H Orth 

The Letters of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Volume 181^-18^6, 
Volume II Edited by Andrew Hilen Cambridge, Mass 

Belknap Press of Harvard University Press 1966 xii, 576, ix, 564 pp 
$25 00 

In 1869 James Russell Lowell called his Umes “this age that blots out 
life with question-marks” and himself “child of an age that lectures, not 
creates ” If this was true then, it is even truer now, only of course it is 
not the whole truth What judgment will finally be passed upon our 
creativity is not for us to say, but at least we are showing a decent regard 
for what the past has bequeathed to us Though a really appalling 
(and, at this late date, amazing) number of the basic editorial jobs are 
still waiting to be done, we may, I think, be quite sure that before we 
ha,ve been gathered to our fathers, we shall have written off more of 
them than all our predecessors put together 

Among them all none more desperately needed to be done than 
the one to which Mr Hilen is now committed and of which he offers 
us here perhaps the first third of his fruits Originally he planned to 
include only Longfellow’s letters to his family, and surely the pages of 
American Literature are not a place where I need to labor the point 
that in undertaking the more heroic task (which must inevitably swal 
low up a much larger portion of his hfe), he has placed us all under a 
very great debt Whatever strictly aesthetic valuation may be placed 
upon Longfellow’s poetry, and however greatly the individual reader 
may enjoy it or fail to enjoy it, only those to whom the nineteenth cen- 
tury is a blank of ignorance can doubt that in his influence and his repre- 
sentative character he was the most important poet we have ever had 
It was he, not Whitman, who represented, and in large measure created, 
the nineteenth-century norm, and in many respects he was its most 
winning and distinguished embodiment But until now complete under- 
standing of all this has been withheld from the general reader because 
so much of the material has been missmg 

Mr Hilen has shown uncommon independence of judgment among 
the younger scholars of his time in choosing an unfashionable subject 
His scholarly methods and manners are impeccable, and he annotates 
upon an heroic scale If he is open to criticism anywhere, it is in the 
modest tone of his introduction, where he tells us that Longfellow had 
“a more receptive than creative mind” and that he was “a detached ob- 
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server rather than a penetrating critic of manners and men ” I do not 
mean that this is not true, but it might by this time be taken for granted 
Eugene O’Neill was not Shakespeare Howard Pyle was not Michel- 
angelo Richard Strauss was not Johann Sebastian Bach But we have 
not learned much about the quality of any of the later men by establish- 
ing these assertions 

Mr Hilen’s edition will be a monument to Longfellow, to himself, 
and to one other man, Longfellow’s grandson, the late H W L Dana, 
who created and arranged the great Longfellow House collection which 
furnished the foundation for the work It should be understood, how- 
evei, that Mr Hilen has not confined himself to this collection but has 
searched out additional material wherever it may be found 

During the period covered by Volumes I and II Longfellow is known 
to have written 1,200 letters, of which 805 have survived What is to 
come will be important m other ways, but this section is basic It covers 
Longfellow’s self-discovery, both personally and professionally, his (for 
his time) daring rejection of the law and his turning instead to teaching 
the modern languages, both the long European sojourns through whjjch 
he subsumed the European past and European culture into not only 
his own but the American consciousness, all his academic life at Bowdoin 
and his establishment at Cambridge, his first marriage and bereavement, 
and his passionate, long-agonized wooing of Fanny Appleton 
Boston University Edward Wagenknecht 

James Russell Lowell By Martin Duberman Boston Houghton 

Mifflin 1966 xxii, 516 pp $8 00 

This IS the first full-length factual biography of Lowell published 
since Scudder’s two-volume work appeared m 1901 There have been 
several good biographies, shorter or more specialized, including Ferns 
Greenslet’s in 1905 and Leon Howard’s in 1952, but Mr Duberman ’s 
work has the solid justification that it attempts to bring Scudder up to 
date and does so by including some factual materials not available to 
him He has examined the primary sources, published and unpublished, 
and has produced a more detailed and intimate account of Lowell’s 
private life and a more vivid impression of his personality than Scudder 
or any other biographer has been able to accomplish Here we find not 
only the man of affairs and the “Victorian Knight-Errant” of Howard’s 
title, but also the ardent lover and husband, the devoted father, the faith- 
ful friend, and the social, gregarious man who was always the life of the 
party 

The narrative is chronological, literary events, with some critical 
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comments, taking their place with the rest in their proper order But it 
does not pretend to be a critical biography Mr Duberman thinks the 
'‘Brahmins” have for too long been commonly thought of as “smug, 
limited men, ineffectual shadows of their Puritan forebears” In his 
introduction he says, “It is Lowell’s qualities as a human being which 
have most attracted me, and which warrant rehabilitation ” He pro- 
poses to communicate this view, and does so effectively without neg- 
lecting the other aspects of Lowell’s career— -his abolitionist activity, his 
professorial and editorial service, and his considerable contribution to 
American diplomacy as minister to Spam and to England 

In the introduction to the American Writers Series Lowell, in 1947, 
Harry Clark described Lowell’s growth through three phases, the 
Humanitarian, the Nationalist, and the Natural Aristocrat, corresponding 
respectively to the mature years before 1850, the period from 1850 to 
1867, and the last years of his life Mr Duberman does not specify 
such a division, but doubtless he and others who know Lowell’s tem- 
perament would agree in general Lowell was rather emotional as a 
youfh, and about 1840, partly through the influence of Maria White, to 
whom he became engaged at that time, he joined enthusiastically m the 
movement for the abolition of slavery During the 1850’s his ardor 
cooled, and after the Civil War he even manifested symptoms of skepti- 
cism This tendency continued until m the i88o’s he found the society 
of the late-Victorian aristocrats in England more agreeable than that 
of democratic America Some aspects of this progress can be traced in 
his writing from the early lyrics and the Biglow Papers, first series, 
through the Biglow Papers, second senes, to the letters and essays of 
his last ten years Nevertheless, as Mr Duberman makes abundantly 
clear, he did not change essentially, but only developed 

Some weaknesses may be discovered by the attentive reader, but they 
are not glaring The style is not always graceful, and the critical com- 
ments are not always acute His opinion of the literary worth of the 
second series of the Biglow Papers is possibly too low He may be mis 
taken m thinking that Lowell was sometimes posing when he wrote 
serious poems, yet he is surely correct in his judgment that Lowell was 
a better moralist when he mixed humor with his moralizing than he 
ever was without it Mr Duberman does not minimize Lowell’s faults 
— his bumptiousness and occasional unkindness as a critic and editor, his 
casualness in his work sometimes to the degree of superficiality, and his 
bhndness to the worth of Thoreau, Melville, and Whitman— but he 
gives us a fresh and true perspective on the man whom nearly all his 
contemporaries liked— the sentimentalist, the wit, the good fellow, the 
generous friend and companion, the gentleman-democrat who, with all 
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his idiosyncracies, represented to Europe what seemed then the best m 
American culture 

University of Virginia Floyd Stovall 

Unpromising Heroes Mar\ Twain and His Characters By Robert 

Regan Berkeley University of California Press 1966 xi, 246 pp 
$5 00 

The object of his study, Robert Regan explains in his preface, is to 
examine the “psychological imperatives” of that fiction in which the 
“Unpromising Hero,” a persistent folklore type and a dominant Mark 
Twain character, rises from insignificance to fame Mr Regan will 
buttress his case with analogues in folk tradition and with the lives of 
Clemens’s real-life heroes such as General Grant and Anson Burlingame 
Thus, initially it appears that the book is to support a single motif or 
thesis, grounded on the Freudian rivalry of the younger brother with his 
father or his father’s surrogates Are Twain’s characters, on the couch, to 
merge into one? 

Not so, fortunately The writer employs his thesis only where it 
works Twain’s late recollection of gulling the last skeptic in Hannibal, 
Dr Peake, as a youthful “subject” to a traveling mesmerist, is a prime 
case in point But Tom Canty, Tom Sawyer (who, it is shown, differs 
in different stories), Hank Morgan, and Pudd’nhead Wilson, it turns 
out, are Unpromising Heroes each with a difference Within the first 
two chapters, Mr Regan has identified variations like the Heroic Child, 
the Technocrat, the Charismatic Leader, the Tyrant, and the Anti-Hero, 
and has added several types of his own to the various poses identified 
by John C Gerber and Paul Baender and James M Cox The thesis has 
become a complex of theses, with constant attention to unique traits in 
Twain’s characters and the subtle change in Twain’s sensibility and his 
craft as a writer 

The result is, very often, fresh and persuasive interpretation The 
disappearance of the vulgar Mr Brown is shown to be a function of 
Twain’s increasing confidence and skill in presenting a vulgar ver- 
nacular “Mark Twain” The Prince and the Pauper appears as an ex- 
emplary book for children, a “book that hangs together exceptionally 
well,” because Miles Hendon, as well as the two boys, must re-establish 
his identity m competition, hke them, with paternal authorities Hank 
Morgan, a “particularly anomalous Unpromising Hero,” is shown in 
his changing relation to Merlin and King Arthur, and, Mr Regan 
demonstrates, Merlin’s final success is as ambiguous as Arthur’s abandon- 
ing the Boss to defeat and his long sleep Morgan’s continual bewilder- 
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mg shift from the role of technocrat to social cntic, it might be added, 
parallels Clemens’s own monopolistic ambiUons with the typesetter and 
his simultaneous enthusiasm for Bellamy’s socialism Mr Regan is per- 
ceptive m emphasizing the night side of Tom Sawyer, including the 
vanity of St Petersburg’s adults, and (after Walter Blair) Tom’s moral 
choices He is especially persuasive arguing that the last “cheatmg” 
chapters of Huc}(leberry Finn form a proper climactic action if batde is 
joined, Huck, the anti-hero never called a hero, he says, “will lose every- 
thing except his integrity, Tom everything except his celebrity” Mr 
Regan gives Pudd'nhead Wilson original and The American Claimant 
almost first-time treatment 

Mostly, when theoretical and practical criticism diverge m Mr Regan^s 
book, practical criticism wins, to the reader’s profit 
New YorJi University William M Gibson 

Mark Twain The Fate of Humor By James M Cox Princeton, NJ 

Princeton University Press 1966 viii, 321 pp $7 50 

« 

Samuel Clemens’s fate and genius, writes James M Cox, was to project 
"‘the world as entertainment” by invading “the citadel of seriousness” 
and converting it to pleasure and laughter The pseudonym that Clemens 
adopted m 1863 “neither concealed, obliterated, nor narrowed his identity, 
but exposed and freed it” to become “irrevocably humorous”— as Mark 
Twain Humor, and neither satire nor anything else, was the “essence” 
of Clemens’s imagination Mr Cox develops these assumptions — ^which 
mvert key concepts in Brooks’s Ordeal and which recall De Veto’s con- 
tenuon that Clemens mtended to promote laughter— into a coherent 
theory generating great cumulative force and embracing the major works 
from “The Jumping Frog” to the Autobiography Mr Cox’s rewarding 
analyses of Clemens’s forms of humor yield fresh evaluations and clearly 
tend to raise his stature as innovator and as artist 

Mr Cox’s dissection of Mark Twain’s humor isolates feelings such as 
anger, mdignation, shame, and guilt that Clemens “discharged” mto his 
writing There, transformed by imagmative play, they yielded “a gam 
of pleasure” He reveals the humonst’s “strategies” and “stances” hkc 
exaggerauon, contrast, irreverent impersonation, and “indulgent irony” 
We see Clemens honing the edge of his humor agamst needed “resis- 
tances” that he set up, mcluding the role of benign censor he conferred 
on “straight man” Livy 

Cox believes that Clemens as humorist progressively realized, then 
fell away from, the pleasure principle— a course different from that 
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traced in Henry Nash Smith’s Mai\ Twain In the i86o’s, says Mr Cox, 
Clemens established basic humorous perspectives, then invented Mark 
Twain’s pre-1863 Book i of Roughing It and “Old Times on the 

Mississippi ” These two “semi-autobiographical” triumphs of humor 
freed him for important fiction Tom Sawyer portrayed “reality” as 
pleasurable play, and the vernacular-centered Huc\ Finn assimilated 
larger areas of seriousness to the humor But the escaping Huck never 
embarked on a positive “Quest” for freedom His only rebellion was 
against all forms of the tyrant conscience, for he sought comfort and 
pleasure Yet in choosing Hell, he went over to “the Northern con- 
science” — Mr Cox’s equivalent for what usually is called the intuitive 
humanity of Huck’s sound heart This victory for morality over pleasure 
taught Clemens “the limits of his humor” in life itself, and “it almost 
killed him ” Thereafter he railed at the conscience and the need for self- 
approval That preoccupation increasingly turned him to serious issues 
of “truth, virtue, and morality” and thus “betrayed his genius” for 
promoting laughter Despite limited successes like A Connecticut 
Yan\ee and “Hadlevburg,” never again could he synthesize “good 
humor” from those feelings that issued fragmented in the satire, irony, or 
sentimentality of his later works — which Mr Cox orders and inter- 
relates in illuminating fashion 

The exciting dramatization of Clemens’s imagination sometimes is 
marred by overstatement and an apocalyptic tone Mr Cox’s brilliant 
concentration on the forms of humor leads him, in my opinion, to slight 
other literary elements in his analyses The argument that a “logic of 
pleasure” lies at the heart of Huc\ Finn fits his general theory excep- 
tionally well But I am left more unconvinced than ever by his argu- 
ment — in itself a little masterpiece of subtle intricacy — that the bur- 
lesque Evasion is a “necessity” of the ironic and humorous form, and 
that Huck’s courageous “act of positive virtue,” simply because it is 
moral, negates his true self and, for that reason, necessarily consigns him 
to the role — including, paradoxically, the shoddy morality — of Tom 
Sawyer I suspect that Freud’s conception of humor, which Mr Cox 
uses with creative ingenuitv, misleads him heie and that it is, in fact, 
inadequate to the complexity of humor in Clemens’s masterpiece Oc- 
casionally Mr Cox is factually inaccurate, as when he has “The Jump- 
ing Frog” in the final issue of the New York Saturday Press, or when 
he has Clemens leaving for Jackass Hill because of a feud with the police 
But this book easily overrides all such flaws It brings Clemens’s humor 
into sharp focus and will remain a powerful study of his imagination 
Miami University Edgar M Branch 
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The Literary Realism of William Dean Howells By William 
McMurray Carbondale, 111 Southern Illinois University Press 
[1967] X, 147 pp $495 

Mr McMurray seeks to demonstrate by a study o£ twelve of Howells’s 
major novels that Howells was committed to a group of related ideas 
that can best be described as the pragmatism of William James It was 
Everett Carter who some years ago pointed out that there was a similarity 
between the relativism and pluralism of pragmatic philosophy and the 
realists’ distrust of absolutes and abstractions, but Mr McMurray is the 
first to pursue this similarity in any detail His method is to analyze 
each of the novels he considers, from A Foregone Conclusion (1875) to 
The Vacation of the Kelwyns (1920), as a work of fiction and to con- 
clude that the central themes of each work are closely related to prag- 
matic ideas 

In this enterprise Mr McMurray is successful, and one is persuaded 
at the close of his book “that both Howells and James conceived man as 
living in an open world, a world which is yet unfinished in its meaning 
and in which man himself is the maker of that meaning” The study 
has a disturbing thinness, however, a quality which is the product of 
more than its brevity Its lack of density arises principally, I think, from 
* the rigidity of Mr McMurray’s approach to Howells and his work With 
a few minor exceptions, he excludes consideration of Howells’s thought 
other than as he finds it expressed in the novels chosen for analysis 
This limitation is incongruous, given a major implication of Mr Mc- 
Murray’s critical method — that Howells’s fiction can be profitably ex- 
plored in relation to a current of thought in his own day If fiction is to 
be approached through the history of ideas, one would assume that an 
examination of a writer’s ideas as he expresses them outside his fiction 
would contribute as much to this method as the use of the ideas of a 
particular philosopher — in this instance, the ideas of William James 
Howells perhaps has no work as explicit as De Doctnna Christiana to 
cast light on his themes, but what he lacks in explicitness he makes up 
for in range and quantity In addition, though Mr McMurray writes 
perceptively, too much of his brief discussion of each novel is devoted 
to plot summary and to the quotation of critical commentary 

In short, Mr McMurray proves his thesis, but he does not represent 
fully enough either Howells the thinker or Howells the novelist to in- 
volve us very deeply in his thesis 

Newcomb College, Tulane University Donald Pizer 
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Jack London and the Klondike By Franklin Walker San Marino, 

Calif The Huntington Library 1966 288 pp $500 

Mr Walker states his purpose in this study as threefold to provide 
“a vivid and valid picture” of the great Klondike Gold Rush, to pre- 
sent a “most important segment” of Jack London’s life, and — by giving 
an account of London’s writing methods — “to throw light on his creative 
talent” Undertaken by anyone but a thoroughly competent scholar, 
the project might have become another of those botches which once 
prompted Harry Hartwick to remark that “More bad literature has 
been written about London than he wrote himself ” But this book 
IS saved — and made— by the scholar’s conscientious research (Mr Walker 
not only sifted through the massive London collection at the Hunting- 
ton Library but also drove through the Yukon country, consulting sour- 
doughs and official records alike) , by his tactful synthesis of document, 
hearsay, and fiction, and — above all — ^by his good sense Though most 
of the story has been told before (significant fragments appear, for ex- 
ample, m Pierre Berton’s The Klondike Fever, Jac\ London's Tales^ of 
Adventure, and Letters ftom Jac\ London), the pieces have been welded 
here, for the first time, into an authentic whole 

There is little doubt that the Yukon winter of 1897-1898 was the 
crucial experience m London’s literary development He himself later 
confessed, “It was in the Klondike I found myself There nobody talks 
Everybody thinks You get your true perspective ” He was of course, 
as Mr Walker points out, telling only half the truth, since it was from 
the talk of his fellow argonauts that London drew much of the sub- 
stance for his Northland fiction “Talk he did, but most important of 
all, he listened and observed during those months m the draughty 
cabins near the mouth of the Stewart, he stored up memories, thought 
ideas through, felt the stirrings of a creative artist ” The “stirrings” had 
manifested themselves earlier, but the results had been, for the most part, 
mediocre In less than two years after London returned from the Klon- 
dike, however, the Atlantic had published his “Odyssey of the North” 
and Houghton Mifflin had issued The Son of the Wolf Within five 
years The Call of the Wild had brought international recognition Lon- 
don’s Klondike diggings ultimately yielded a dozen books and more 
than seventy shorter works— one of the great literary bonanzas of all 
time And at least half of these items are still selling 

If Mr Walker’s first seven chapters, which recount the Northland 
adventure, demonstrate his scholarly competence, the last three chap- 
ters, analyzing the literary result, reveal his critical acumen In view of 
the scantness of genuine criticism dealing with London’s fiction, these 
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latter chapters are especially noteworthy Gratefully missing is the 
silly pretension and jargon we have learned to tolerate among our 
critics, also missing is the current tendency to dismiss London’s literary 
accomplishments with a supercilious cliche And only once, when he 
equates Buck the good sled dog with London the writer, does Mr 
Walker slip into the biographical fallacy that has trapped so many Lon 
don commentators Without sidestepping the embarrassing implications 
of London’s Anglo-Saxon sympathies, Mr Walker rightly emphasizes 
those qualities m London’s fiction that are timeless vitality, sincerity, 
romance, courage, and humanism Nowhere have London’s virtues been 
more accurately summed up than in Mr Walker’s conclusion 

He was passionately of the conviction that man could be 
a reasonable creature, that he had the elements of greatness 
in the face of adversity, that he could survive m the wilder- 
ness and build a belter society in his cities Because he based 
his hope on the natural rather than the supernatural, but also 
because he has his transitory doubts of man’s capabilities as 
well as a recurring confidence m his future, he seems today 
most human and most timely 

As the first book-length critical study of London published by an 
American scholar, Jac\ London and the Klondike is also “most timely ” 
Centenary College of Louisiana Earle Labor 

The Modern American Political Novel 1900-1960 By Joseph Blotner 
Austin, Texas University of Texas Press [1966 ] x, 424 pp $6 75 

“Mr Dooley” once lemarked that the two most popular American 
pastimes were business and politics The novel of business has attracted 
distinguished practitioners from Howells to Auchincloss, the novel o£ 
politics, while equally hardy though less obviously persistent, has elicited 
far less critical attention The aim of this study is “to discover the image 
of American politics as presented m American novels over a sixty-year 
span,” from 1900 to i960 Mr Blotner defines the “political” novel as 
that which deals with “the overt, institutionalized politics of the office 
holder, the candidate, the party official, or the individual who performs 
political acts as they are conventionally understood” Thus The Jungle 
and The Grapes of Wrath do not fall within the scope of the book, for 
though both novels may have broad political implications, they do not 
deal primarily with political actions and processes Within the boundaries 
of the controlling definition, he finds 138 novels, spanning the years from 
Brand Whitlock’s Thirteenth District to Drury’s Advise and Consent 
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(which, viewed critically, does not mark a spectacular advance) and 
ranging in quality from the most inept potboilers to Robert Penn War- 
ren’s All the Kings Men This makes a complicated mass of material 
to handle, and Mr Blotner controls it extiemely well 

The result is an illuminating study of the American scene As the 
author begins to divide, classify, and analyze the novels which make up 
the list, one realizes that they portray not only the facts but the temper 
and mood of twentieth-century political life with surprising accuracy 
and considerable penetration Certain archetypal jfigures emerge — the 
Shining Crusader, the Boss, the Demagogue (usually Southern), the 
Good Woman as Guide Mr Blotner m connection with these makes 
some interesting suggestions about mythic behavior patterns in political 
fiction He points out also that the genre, by running plots parallel to 
events, has rather closely reflected major political movements and issues — 
the Progressive struggle against privilege, the incipient fascism of the 
thirties, the isolationist argument, the McCarthyite insanity of the fifties, 
the post-Korean alienation of the intellectuals, even foreshadowings of 
the recent Rightist reaction Deeper attitudes toward the American 
political system appear and reappear thematically, especially that alterna- 
tion of hope and fear, faith and disillusion, idealism and practicality 
which seem traditionally to mark the American’s assessment of his 
institutions Each chapter is preceded by a capsule historical survey of 
the period under consideration so that the novels may be interpreted in 
terms of people and events The whole is concluded with a list of political 
and related novels and an exhaustive bibliography of primary and secon- 
dary sources One would find it hard to ask for more extensive ap- 
paratus 

To list, summarize, and place within their contexts all the political 
novels published in the United States during this century is in itself a 
useful contribution, simply as information But, as Mr Blotner notes, 
taking an over-all look at the hundred-odd specimens of the type raises 
some interesting speculations which go beyond the novels themselves 
Why, for example, did the major novelists — ^Dreiser, Fitzgerald, Heming- 
wav, Faulkner, Wolfe, among others — apparendy find neither stimulation 
nor challenge in the political scene around them? (For that matter, 
neither have the writers of the contemporary generation, Bellow, Barth, 
Updike, Cheever, Malamud ) Whereas British and European novelists, 
counting among them Malraux, Silone, Koestler, Huxley, Orwell, found 
the ideologies and conflicts of political life intensely meaningful ma- 
terials for fiction, their American counterparts for the most part felt 
nothing of the sort As the reader scans the array of novels considered 
in Mr Blotner’s study, he is struck by the paucity of those which exhibit 
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any really enduring artistic merit Except for Warren All the Ktng^s 
Men and Dos Passos’s Adventures of a Young Man, the great majority 
" of those listed are to be read less as novels than as indicators of the 
shifting course of recent American political history 

Mr Blotner suggests a reasonable answer that the novelist as 
American cannot by the nature of his commitment to the American 
dream become so involved in those deep ideological conflicts, tradi- 
tionally European, which make for authentic human tragedy Ameri- 
can political life IS grounded in an essential optimism which in itself 
denies the existence of failure Whatever his personal political colora- 
tion, the novelist as American maintains a fundamental belief in the 
rightness of his national ideology He therefore approaches political 
society as reformer rather than artist, he criticizes to improve it, renders 
judgment to rectify its faults Rather than with the ideology of politics, 
as this study clearly shows, the novelists have been concerned with its 
operation, machinery, and tactics 

It is also clear that the modern political novel, in Mr Blotner’s analy- 
sis, partakes of the histrionic, moralistic quality of American politics itself 
Americans have always conceived of pohtics as a struggle between right 
and wrong, light and darkness, and view their political past and future 
as a continuing moral drama in which the characters play plainly 
labeled parts One has the uneasy feeling, in reading Mr Blotner’s 
sketches of their plots over the years, that these books comprise a variety 
of political Western, with white hats against black hats, rangers against 
outlaws It IS hard to construct great novels out of such easily inter- 
changeable literary cliches 

However, whether American political novels of the past sixty years 
have been good or bad art is not the point of the book It is rather 
to show something of the character of the American political experience 
as seen and interpreted by the artist, and how political reality has been 
reflected in fiction Critical assessment of the novels is shrewd, unob- 
trusive, and limited to essential judgments Mr Blotner’s study has as 
much to say to the social scientist, the historian, and the politically minded 
general reader as to the literary historian and critic It is a valuable book, 
done with skill and insight 

Michigan State University Russel B Nye 

Robert Frost The Early Years, By Lawrance Thompson 

New York Holt, Rinehart and Winston [1966 ] xxvi, 641 pp $12 50 

In this first volume of the biography authorized by Frost himself, 
Mr Thompson has given us essentially, in Melville’s phrase, an “mside 
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narrative” The figure which emerges from this carefully documented 
exploration of the psychic forces that went into the making of Frost’s 
character and poetry contrasts markedly with the image publicly framed 
by the poet himself and dominant, for instance, in such a recent book as 
E C Lathem’s collection, Interviews with Robert Frost, in which the 
easygoing, tousle-haired, kindly rural skeptic has few serious quarrels 
with his world and virtually none with himself Mr Thompson’s poet 
IS emphatically one who was “acquainted with the night,” one who in- 
deed by his own admission had “desert places” within — persistent fears, 
hatreds, jealousies, despair, vindictiveness, psychosomatic illness, and deep 
feelings of guilt In an extended sense the biography supports the pro- 
nouncement made so disturbingly by Lionel Trilling nearly a decade 
ago that Frost is a “terrifying poet ” Yet it also shows this very darkness 
arising out of the poet’s pride and idealism and in a measure subdued by 
his courage and his dedication to his art 

The authority of this definitive “summing up” rests upon the com- 
bmation of Mr Thompson’s cogent scholarship and the unusual re- 
sources afforded by an almost confessional association on Frost’s part^for 
nearly forty years If at times the biography in its reconstruction of atti- 
tudes and motives seems to approach the mode of an omniscient novel- 
ist, this fictive cast must surely be traced to Frost’s own interpretive 
revelations When the six-year-oId Frost is portrayed, for instance, in his 
responses to the “cheering crowd” and to his father on the “rear plat--* 
form waving good-bye and doffing his new top hat” as he departed 
for the Democratic convention, one must surely assume that here and 
on many other occasions in the biography the details and emotions are 
from Frost’s memory rather than the biographer’s invention Indeed, 
Mr Thompson is careful to distinguish between fact and probability 
by the consistent interpolation of such cautionary signals as “may have” 
and “probably” in mstances where he finds discrepancies m data or in 
Frost’s accounts, or when he suspects Frost of accommodating actual 
experience to one of his “myths” about himself or his circumstances 
At times, perhaps, the interpretive line is not altogether clear, as in such 
questions as how much the poet consciously owed Shakespeare in the in- 
terplay of meter and colloquial idiom Yet Mr Thompson’s search for 
and verification of the truth about Frost have been indefatigable and ex- 
haustive in letters and public records, in various manuscript collections, 
in the memories of Frost’s acquaintances, in the notebooks of Frost and 
of his daughter Lesley, in visits to scenes and areas which affected the 
poet, and in countless interviews The thoroughness of this scholarly 
inquiry, attested in more than one hundred pages of annotations, not 
only brings to light many new facets of Frost’s character but also pro- 
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vides the basis for the correction of numerous errors in previous biog- 
raphies, particularly those of Misses Sergeant and Gould 

Among Mr Thompson’s readers who have long envisaged Frost in 
pre-1960 image, the major reservation will no doubt reside in the question 
of whether the biographer, in his attempt to give a unified and coherent 
picture of Frost’s life and character, has not excluded contradictory evi- 
dence in favor of too heavily weighted data of conflict, fear, and guilt 
Perhaps only those who have equally comprehensive data and associa- 
tions are in a position to challenge convincingly the implications of 
this first biographical volume Yet it must be said that the very em- 
phasis of the book constitutes a kind of tribute to the poet’s triumph 
By showing the “inner and outer faces of the poems,” Mr Thompson 
has convincingly traced Frost’s “trial by existence” and has estimated 
the costs as well as the genesis of his poetic achievement Whatever 
the final “truth” about Frost may be, we may well remember his own 
recorded admonition “Don’t trust me too far don’t trust me on my 
hfe ” Whatever our biographical uncertainties, we can trust the poetry 
its^f 

Ohio Wesleyan Untverstty Benjamin T Spencer 

Letters of Wallace Stevens Selected and Edited by Holly Stevens 
New York Alfred A Knopf 1966 xxxviii, 890, xxxix pp $17 50 

Wallace Stevens Art of Uncertainty By Herbert J Stern Ann Arbor 
University of Michigan Press [1966 ] x, 209 pp $595 

The handsome, expensive volume of Letters is bound to have an im- 
pact on our understanding of modern poetry, not to say Stevens’s own 
It may even upset some of our cliches about lay scholarship In a phrase. 
Its publication is a scholarly and literary “event” Conscientiously, if 
somewhat circumspectly, edited by his daughter, this selection brings to- 
gether nearly one thousand entries, including a quarter of the available 
letters, some few from his father to Stevens, and something like a third 
of a “Journal” the young Stevens kept intermittently between 1898 and 
1912 Many of the letters have been previously available (though not 
published), but the “Journal” and a majority of Stevens’s crucial com- 
ments on his own verse have not, so that this collection constitutes a 
major new source book on the work of a man who is becoming our 
“central poet ” 

It IS impossible now to determine whether anything substantial has 
been omitted, either on purpose or by oversight, m cutting the available 
material by one-third But I should guess that not much has been Miss 
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Stevens was accused by a reviewer in the national media of being over- 
protective of her father’s own sedulously concealed private life Yet, 
while It is true that some of the letters (especially those related to his 
Florida vacations m the thirties) have been discreetly, if not silently, 
edited, there is no real evidence that much of value, either to a critic or 
biographer, has been suppressed (Those letters, largely to Stevens’s 
lawyer friend Philip May, are available at the Harvard Library ) The 
poet’s private life, whatever the minor indiscretions (and these are only 
vaguely suggested), remains what we have always thought it more out- 
wardly ordinary and bourgeois than sensational or bohemian, more 
contemplative than active A dandy, perhaps, in certain tastes, he was 
too much committed to the mind’s intricate humanness to allow himself 
to overindulge hedonistic impulses Anyone who sets the letters beside 
the poems will be witness to the processes by which a poet refines out 
his baser and vulnerable self into the purer (but nowise perfect) forms 
of his making If Miss Stevens had wished to protect her father, she 
might have edited out those embarrassing political (ambiguously pro- 
fascist) and racist (mostly slang) comments that occur now and theij m 
his letters of the thirties and forties — remarks which indicate a personal 
asperity, and naivete, not always excused by the context of private corre- 
spondence in which they appear The poems of this time give us a less 
vulnerable person and reveal a truer struggle of the self against its 
prejudices 

Beginning with the (a young aesthete’s, or early Crispin’s, 

musings and impressions which one might have wished published in its 
entirety), the volume moves easily between casual and direct observa- 
uons on poetry and theory, and the general affairs of his day-to-day 
concerns with life and art Of especial import are four extended periods 
of correspondence — with J Ronald Lane Latimer, Henry Church, Hi 
Simons, and Renato Poggioli — in which Stevens offered substantive 
comments on his own poems, in many cases extensive paraphrases of his 
long, reflective pieces His habits of letter writing suggest that, once a 
correspondent indicated a genuine interest in the poetry and not in the 
person, Stevens tended to become progressively more open and respon- 
sive in his concern for being heard correctly Once a friendship was 
established, he could drop masks and distancing manner, and enter 
naturally into the activity he enjoyed most a meeting of minds about 
central problems, poetry There is probably no fuller record anywhere 
of a poet’s annotating his own work, for better or worse 

The scholar might wish for a more rigorous editorial method, and for 
a system of notation less redundant and more precisely informative But 
Miss Stevens insists at the beginning that she does not wish to serve the 
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scholars exclusively or even primarily and that, after all, they can very 
Avell do their work for themselves Weighing the gams against the 
minor loss of machinery, we should be very glad for what we have a 
volume intended to preserve what is relevant to the mind of a poet 

One cannot say the same for Mr Stern’s book, which is something of 
an anachionism In the first place, it claims to be the first study to 
build on the letters, but it is superseded immediately by the fuller volume 
of Letters and proves to have used but a limited number of them In the 
second, it promises to offer a new perspective on the poetry (that 
Stevens’s major theme and dilemma, to combine delight and intelli- 
gence in poetry, is present from the beginning), but does not acknowledge 
that previous studies have made this more than evident The first thirty 
pages of this 160-page essay are given, thesis fashion, to a summary of 
Stevens’s critical reputation It is not essential to the theme, moreover, it 
uses much the same evidence and arrives at much the same conclusion 
(though It IS not so inclusive) as my “Contours of Stevens Criticism,” 
published in ELH in 1964 and again m The Act of the Mtnd in 1965 
Tho point IS not that Mr Stern should have noted this essay, it is that he 
did not need the chapter at all Another substantial chapter on biography 
and poetics suffers too much from limited and fragmentary evidence to 
do either well The criticism is restricted almost exclusively to a handful 
of better-known pieces from Harmontum, those most exhaustively 
'treated by other critics In all, it is a study which adds very little to Wil- 
liam Van O’Connor’s pioneering sketch in 1950, and nothing at all 
to what Roy Harvey Pearce, Frank Doggett, Daniel Fuchs, Frank Ker- 
mode, and Hillis Miller (among many others) have recently done — 
not to mention the most recent study of Stevens’s early, formative years 
by Robert Buttel 

State University of New Yor\ at Buffalo Joseph N Riddel 

Faulkner, The Major Years A Critical Study By Melvin Backman 

Bloomington, Ind Indiana University Press [1966 ] ix, 212 pp 

1575 

By ‘The Major Years” Mr Backman means specifically 1929 (Sartoris) 
to 1942 {Go Down, Moses) Many, though not all, critics would agree 
with him that the earlier novels can be dismissed as slight apprentice 
work while those after 1942 reveal a definite decline of creative power 
Because he has limited himself to the period of Faulkner’s greatness, 
one expects from Mr Backman the equivalent of F O Mathiessen’s 
treatment of Henry James in Henry James The Major Phase But the 
expectation is short-lived since the chronological approach is at odds 
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with the desire to examine the important novels in depth Thus in 175 
pages of text, not only are the major novels examined but so are books 
like Sat tons, The Un vanquished, and The Wild Palms, all of which 
are, by critical consensus, less than vintage Faulkner On the other 
hand, the rationale of a major period is not always followed since Pylon 
(1935) is not analyzed, nor is its exclusion justified 

In his preface Mr Backman points out that he intends to prove no 
thesis but to try “by a close analysis of the works and their relationships, 
to make some sense of them” (p ix) When one considers that since i960 
twenty books devoted to Faulkner have been published, this is an 
engagingly naive statement Surely “some sense” of the novels has not 
only been made but made repeatedly and often repetitiously The pres- 
ent book adds little to the standard mterpretation as it addresses itself 
to each of the novels m the major period It offers no challenges and 
very few extensions to criticism and scholarship What it does do and 
do well IS to convey one man’s response to reading the novels of Faulk- 
ner, a man who is sensitive, literate, and informed By his devotion 
to the texts themselves, he frequendy affords us fresh and meaningful 
apergus concerning individual images and symbols in Faulkner’s 
works 

In a brief summarizing chapter Mr Backman considers “the com- 
prehensive design which Faulkner himself saw behind these otherwise 
widely differing books” As part of it, he isolates certain contmumg 
themes an antipathy to sex which is associated with lust and incest, 
a nostalgic yearning for the lost innocence and natural love of childhood, 
a hostility toward the middle-class world, a desire to escape the uncon- 
genial present for a mythic and desired past 

The persistence of these themes, according to Mr Backman, creates 
the characteristic sense of malaise if not despair in the novels of the 
major period Offering a somewhat unsteady counterpoise to that 
despair is Faulkner’s affirmation of a decent life defined as “love uncor- 
rupted by lust, simplicity rather than complexity, innocence rather than 
guilt, strength and integration in place of weakness and fragmenta- 
tion, and the will to live instead of the desire to die” (p 183) The im- 
plicit conclusion is that— the following words are mine, not Mr Back- 
man’s — ^Faulkner is saved from his pessimism by his Rousseauism and 
vice-versa 

Mr Backman further suggests as part of his overview of the major 
years that the recurring themes, symbols, and images are interwoven 
with the novelist’s own psychological problems To illustrate he points 
out that Faulkner is able to identify closely, perhaps even dangerously 
so, with Bayard Sartoris and Quentin Compson but not with Horace 
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Benbow Since a definitive biography has not as yet appeared, the sig- 
nificance o£ this pattern of identification remains unexplored and Mr 
Backman falls back on examining aesthetic distance and objectivity 
He also asserts that both Faulkner and his work emerged “out of the 
prison of self to the community of people” (p 177) Mr Backman is 
not necessarily wrong, indeed most critics would agree with him 
The only question is how much fresh insight is cast upon either the 
novel or the writer by such a statement 

At this point Faulkner has achieved the hazardous level of a high- 
rise American institution Mr Backman has contributed to that institu- 
tion in a modest but relevant fashion His book offers a sensitive and 
unpretentious introduction to those novels that most casual readers wish 
to read 

Umverstty of California, Riverside Olga W Vickery 

The Influence of Ezra Pound By K L Goodwin New York Ox- 
ford University Press 1966 xvi, 230 pp $7 00 

% 

Mr Goodwm organizes his extensive subject into three parts In- 
terests and Friends, Pound’s associations from the early twentieth cen- 
tury to the present, Major Influences, Pound’s impact on Yeats and 
Eliot, and Lesser Influences, Pound’s effect on Wilhams, Marianne 
Moore, Hart Crane, Cummings, and MacLeish, along with a host of 
minor poets “What Pound passed on to his friends, acquaintances, and 
imitators,” says Mr Goodwin, “was sometimes style, sometimes a tone, 
sometimes subject-matter, sometimes a form of construction” The em- 
phasis here should, perhaps, be on the word “style,” for the author is 
concerned chiefly with the imagistic “ideogrammic method” and its 
appearance m various forms throughout the whole range of modern 
poetry 

Essentially a literary historian, Mr Goodwin never presses a case, 
as a matter of fact he concludes that “Pound has probably had no more 
influence than Hopkins, Yeats, or Eliot, and little more than Dylan 
Thomas or William Carlos Williams” The book performs a valuable 
service by specifying Pound’s contributions, just as Noel Stock’s Poet 
tn Exile did so by sorting out the basic ideas in Pound’s work The diffi- 
culty, however, is that neither study achieves a real synthesis nor offers 
any particularly original insight As an analyst of technical devices, 
Mr Goodwm eschews the whole question of philosophic affinities, and 
chooses, for example, to see what imagistic elements occur in the poetry 
of Charles Olson, while ignoring the visions of history and language 
m the Cantos and the Maximus poems As a surveyist, Mr Goodwin 
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cannot do justice to all the poets he discusses, he dismisses Basil Bunting 
without commenting adequately on the interesting “imitations” of Pound 
that appear in the Active Anthology, nor does he really come to terms 
with the American avant-garde poets, especially the Black Mountain 
School His brief mention of Robert Duncan scarcely gives any hmt 
of the profundity of this poet’s involvement with Pound For what he 
sets out to do, however, Mr Goodwin achieves his purpose Objective, 
informative, and well-written, the book is, when taken on its own 
terms, an important one 

University of Wisconsin L S Dembo 

The Thirties Fiction, Poetry, Drama Edited by Warren French Dc- 

land, Florida Everett Edwards [1967] ix, 253 pp $750 

In The Thirties Fiction, Poetry, Drama we have eighteen essays on 
individual writers, five on background material, plus an introduction and 
three interlinking essays by Mr French, and a selected check list of 
criticism by Jackson R Bryer Mr French has done an admirable -^ob 
of gathering essays that cover both the major (Wolfe, Steinbeck, Faulk- 
ner) and minor (James M Cam, Richard Wright, Kenneth Fearing) 
figures of the period, that describe the political and literary background 
(the proletarian writers, the New Criticism, the Federal Theatre Proj- 
ect), and that consider transitional figures (Pound, Hemingway, and 
Fitzgerald) In some cases, Fitzgerald in particular, one might have 
hoped for a more specific discussion of how the thirties affected him 
and his work The most serious omission is Hart Crane, who Mr 
French puzzlingly feels belongs more to the twenties 

As might be expected, the essays are widely uneven Most begin 
well and then sadly fade The reason, I think, is because the topics 
are often too large for the space given to develop them (the average 
length is 2,500 words) As a result, the critic sometimes relies upon 
one short story to make sweeping points or speaks in vague generalities 
In most cases, he gives the feeling of knowing more about his subject 
than he has been able to tell us 

Another difficulty rests with the subject Many of the writers dis- 
cussed here seem to exist m a hole in time, cut off from past and 
future, as if the thirties were self-enclosed While Eleanor Widmer’s 
essay on John Dos Passes, for example, is as good as anything I have 
read on Dos Passes (and by Dos Passes, for that matter), she is never 
able to ask the crucial question of what happened between USA and 
District of Columbia because the scope of the book will not allow it 

Although it has limitations. The Thirties is still a valuable collection 
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of essays A number are superb — particularly Frederick Hoffman’s article 
on Henry Miller (which insists upon the “continuity of 1910S5 1920s, and 
1930s”), Donald Sheehan’s essay on Wallace Stevens (which argues for 
the priority of Stevens’s poetry and aesthetics over the political im- 
peratives of the times), and Kingsley Widmer’s piece on Nathanael 
West (which interprets The Day of the Locust in terms of a “human 
revolt against the dehumanizing mechanisms” of modern America) 
Warren French’s introductory chapters are also helpful, effective in 
supplying an historical overview and in evaluating the merits of mdivid- 
ual writers 

Umverstty of Cahforma, Los Angeles Richard Lehan 

The Absurd Hero in American Fiction Updt\e, Styron, Bellow, 
Salinger By David D Galloway Austin, Texas University of 
Texas Press [1966] xv, 257 pp $600 

Mr Galloway has chosen for comparison four American writers who 
seegi to him to “share a vision of the spiritual sterility and loneliness of 
the modern environment strikmgly similar to the absurd universe which 
Camus describes in the Myth of Sisyphus ” A great deal has happened, 
of course, philosophically and fictionally since The Myth of Sisyphus 
was published in 1942 To keep the idea of the absurd simple and 
flexible enough to be a “useful critical tool,” Mr Galloway refrains from 
treating other existentialist and phenomenological writers, or even 
Camus’s own modifications of his ideas m The Rebel 

It turns out that none of the four Americans really fits the Camus 
pattern Updike is primarily concerned with saintliness, with Christ 
figures The intimacies of the Glass family, their dabbling in Eastern 
mysticism, and their discovery of the Fat Lady as Christ take Salinger 
very far m spirit from Camus In Herzog Bellow is scornful of the 
comfortable who play “at crisis, alienation, apocalypse and desperation,” 
who tout the “void as if it were so much salable real estate” Though 
Mr Galloway had quoted Camus as insistmg that man must create his 
own values “without the help of the Eternal or of rationalistic thought,” 
Styron is judged against a concept of tragedy affirming the "'logos of the 
universe,” a world governed by “rational reasons” 

Clearly Mr Galloway is himself responsive to belief in "something 
out there, some convergence of individual consciousness m the formation 
of transcendent values ” He also manages to fit his writers’ movement 
from alienation to communion into Northrop Frye’s mythic seasonal- 
genre-quest pattern In the resultant philosophic blurring we get a good 
many rather loosely defined “stances,” such as “Zooey’s ultimate, tran- 
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scendent ‘love’ stance ” Though significant differences among the 
writers emerge in the course of Mr Galloway’s comparison, The Absurd 
Hero offers little that is new to those who have read Ihab Hassan s 
Radical Innocence and Marcus Klein’s After Alienation 

A useful appendix contains separate check lists of the publications of 
the four writers and of reviews and critical articles devoted to them 
Since the critical articles are arranged by years (at least fifty a year on 
Salinger in his peak period) and are not annotated, we must depend on 
titles and our knowledge of their authors to guess at their character and 
value 

Columbia University Robert Gorham Davis 

The Furious Passage of James Baldwin By Fern Marja Eckman New 

York M Evans and Company [1966] 254 pp $450 

The author of this study, who has won a number of awards m 
journalism, has not succeeded m her first attempt at literary biography 
A prisoner of her own professional training, Mrs Eckman has allojved 
journalistic habits of mind and modes of expression to set the tone of 
her book The result is a breezy account of Baldwin’s life which 
contributes in no significant respect to an understandmg of his art 

The book operates on the principle of contiguity, beginning with 
the notion of a celebrity, and assuming that every person, place, or 
thing with which the sacred presence comes in contact is automatically 
mvested with significance This is a form of primitive magic, at least 
as old as relics from the True Cross, and is the active principle in the 
packaging and sale of such diverse commodities as the Beatles, Copper- 
tone, and the New Yor\ Post But celebrity-mongenng will not do in 
the world of literary scholarship, where value cannot be established by 
association 

From the newspaper world, Mrs Eckman has learned the art of 
trivialization She conducts exhaustive researches into insignificance, 
ferreting everything out, leaving no document unturned In chapters 
dealing with Baldwin’s education, we have interviews with former 
principals, teachers, and classmates, juvenilia from school publications, 
grades in Spanish and plane geometry, scores on the Regents examina- 
tions, and entries from a pupil-evaluation form called the General 
Organization Character Card Nothing is missing except a shaping 
intelligence 

Mrs Eckman’s style is corrupted by the technique of the taped inter- 
view Essentially her book consists of a string of these tapes, for which 
she has supplied the “continuity ” In the interests of accurate transcrip- 
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tion, she attempts to convey, through a senes of italics, the intonations 
and inflections of Baldwin’s speech But in so doing, she fails to pre- 
serve a necessary distinction between the spoken and the written word 
Finally, in the hallowed tradition of the mass media, Mrs Eckman 
has given us a vulgar success story Her focus is on Baldwin’s career ^ 
she is fascinated by the sums of money he is able to command at various 
stages of the game Under this treatment, Baldwin becomes any boy 
from the slums who has made it, indistinguishable in status and stardom 
from Sammy Davis or Frank Sinatra 

The canker at the center of this book is the author’s value system 
Mrs Eckman counts upon a vulgar concept of success and a vulgar 
curiosity to attract and hold her readers Shreds of literary gossip and 
patches of inside dope are her stock m trade James Baldwin deserves a 
less American biographer 

Teachers College, Columbia University Robert Bone 

Literature and Theater of the States and Regions of the USA An 
"Historical Bibliography By Clarence Gohdes Durham, N C Duke 
University Press 1967 ix, 276 pp fiooo 

Clarence Gohdes is convinced that local history needs stimulation 
and that many libraries are unable to provide adequate facilities for its 
study As a consequence, he has compiled this invaluable historical 
bibliography of the local and regional materials of the United States 
The sixty-two divisions include all the fifty states, certain American 
possessions which have not yet acquired statehood, and typical regions 
such as the Southwest and Northwest Various kinds of materials are 
included — books, monographs, anthologies, and periodical articles, but 
such categories as folklore are omitted as well as studies of individual 
authors unless they have a wide frame of reference The result of the 
compiler’s careful research in the major libraries of the country is an 
enormously useful reference tool 

There are some interesting disparities in the amount of material 
covered The Canal Zone is represented by a single item, the Virgin 
Islands by three, Nevada by fifteen, South Dakota by twenty-five, Okla- 
homa by thirty-five Puerto Rico with nineteen has more than Alaska 
with fifteen or Idaho with eighteen At the other end of the scale, the 
Middle West gets nearly six pages. New England merits more than six 
pages, while some twenty-two pages are required to cover New York 
(bulging because of theatrical references) 

To pick a single state at random, Tennessee has fifty five general 
Items and twenty-one items relating to the theater, chiefly in Memphis 
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and Nashvdle The material garnered for the Volunteer State includes 
citations of literary and historical bibliographies, historical journals, 
studies of early imprints, compilations of Tennessee data devised for 
classrooms and women’s clubs presentation, theatrical chronicles, mu- 
nicipal histones, and studies of Tennessee poetry and fiction which ap- 
peared in such national periodicals as Commonweal, the Saturday 
Review of Literature, and the New Republic Donald Davidson, John 
Crowe Ransom, and Edmund Wilson are some of the contributors of 
articles levied on here 

Mr Gohdes modestly disclaims absolute accuracy m this compendium, 
pointing out that some items could not be finally checked and that some 
others are incomplete But errors are conspicuously absent A major 
problem was the need to avoid duplication of listing Some material is 
listed under Regionalism or even the Middle West which might with 
equal appropriateness have been included under the individual state 
headings But the reader is warned about this editorial decision and is 
urged to consult various listings before abandoning his quest Oddly 
enough, one item, Harold E Briggs and Ernestine Briggs, “The Esrly 
Theatre on the Northern Plains,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Vol 37 (1950), is cited three times— pp 109, 123, and 257-258, an honor 
accorded to no other item 

The work will be of inestimable importance to librarians hoping to 
build up their incomplete local and regional collections, and it will 
certainly stimulate interest in neglected fields and topics among re- 
searchers in literature and history The Gohdes check list will provide 
an indispensable starting point for anyone interested in building up a 
research collection of regional cultural material 

University of Illinois, Vrbana John T Flanagan 

American Intellectual Histories and Historians By Robert Allen 

Skotheim Princeton, NJ Princeton University Press 1966 xn, 

326 pp $695 

This IS the first monograph entirely devoted to the historiography of 
American intellectual history Its first chapter discusses briefly several 
writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries but focuses on Moses 
Colt Tyler and Edward Eggleston Other chapters treat twentieth cen- 
tury historians, especially James Harvey Robinson, Charles Beard, Carl 
Becker, Vernon Farrington, Merle Curti, Samuel Morison, Perry Miller, 
and Ralph Gabriel Mr Skotheim has appended a useful essay mdi- 
caung how other authors have previously approached the subject His 
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own treatment is, however, unique in the way in which he develops 
the thesis that in the twentieth century “the progressive tradition” dom- 
inated the writing of the history of ideas until the forties, but that by 
the forties challenges to that tradition “were in full force and by the 
1950’s progressive histones were no longer dominant in America ” The 
impact of totalitarianism, Mr Skotheim believes, played a part in the 
effectiveness of the challenges 

The progressives, including Robinson, Beard, Becker, Farrington, and 
Curti, according to Mr Skotheim, had in common the philosophical 
base of James’s pragmatism and Dewey’s instrumentalism, the belief that 
ideas developed from the environment, a commitment to reform, and 
confidence in the effectiveness of the social sciences The principal 
challengers, Morison, Miller, and Gabriel, considered ideas as “signifi- 
cant causal factors in history,” argued that the “non-intellectual” environ- 
ment was “not sufficient to ‘explain’ ideas which developed,” and “looked 
favorably upon established traditions” Mr Skotheim sees Gabriel as 
making the most serious attack on the progressives Gabriel insisted 
unequivocally that there are certain enduring values and, like Perry 
Miller, analyzed the content of ideas in greater depth than “most of the 
progressive historians,” thus emphasizing the “creativity and autonomy 
of the human mind ” 

Mr Skotheim’s final conclusion is that in studies since World War II 
by such writers as Commager and Persons, there is some “convergence” 
between the views of the progressives and their challengers At the same 
time he sees historians of ideas, such as Goldman, the younger Schlesmger, 
and Hofstadter, abandoning the comprehensive history of ideas but in- 
cluding ideas as a part of studies of specialized topics and also making 
use ofr the tools and findings of other disciplines 

American Intellectual Histones and Historians is a thoughtful study 
The carefulness with which the conclusions are drawn is indicated by 
the difficulties which the author admits in clearly placing historians 
within a category The progressives, Becker and Farrington, for ex- 
ample, treat ideas in as much depth as do the challengers, Morison and 
Gabriel Gabriel does recognize the environment as a powerful factor 
m producing ideas and values in spite of his insistence that some values 
are changeless And Robinson is described by Mr Skotheim as “an ‘en- 
vironmental-relativist’ when destructively criticizing ideas which he dis- 
liked, and a ‘progressive-absolutist’ when praising ideas of which he ap- 
proved ” Although such terms and the way in which the historians 
themselves shifted ground may create some confusion, this is not de- 
signed as a book for quick reading A brief review can only touch some 
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of Its ideas Anyone interested in American historiography should digest 
It carefully 

Du\e University Richard L Watson^ Jr 

Performing Arts The Economic Dilemma By William J Baumol and 
William G Bowen New York The Twentieth Century Fund 
1966 XVI, 582 pp $750 

Without question this is the most careful and thorough analysis 
of the economic status of the performing arts in the United States yet 
to appear It will be indispensable to the managers of theater, opera, 
music, and dance enterprises, and particularly to the boards of trustees 
and governmental officials who must devise the financial structures 
that will nurture the performing arts 

All of the evidence — and it is massive and exhaustive — clearly indi- 
cates that the *hncome gap” (expenditures minus earnings) for per- 
forming groups across the country now ranges from 15 to 45 per cent 
of expenditures, a national total of from twenty to twenty-three million 
dollars per year, and that it is growing at an annual rate of about 6 
per cent and thus will almost double in the next ten years Unfortunately 
the inherent nature of live performances does not permit the kind of 
technological advances and labor-saving innovations that have supported 
the growth in other segments of our economy The ‘‘gap” can be filled 
in a small way by advancing ticket prices and by obtaining capacity 
audiences, but it can really be filled only by a radically enlarged tap on 
philanthropic sources, both private and corporate, and, most promising 
the authors believe, by expanding governmental participation at all 
levels, municipal, state, and federal 

In their chapter ‘‘On the Rationale of Public Support” — one of the 
best in the book — they explore with remarkable objectivity all of the 
principal arguments on both sides, giving full voice to the view that 
“the people as a whole should [not] be forced to pay for the entertain- 
ment of a few ” They conclude that the performing arts, like educauon, 
are private goods that yield benefits to the individual purchaser but also 
provide public service, because they enrich society as a whole Our gov- 
ernment must allocate funds from the nation’s resources to public-benefit 
enterprises that cannot be fully supported by the public market 

Although the economic picture is most clearly sketched and mter- 
preted in the text, the generous supply of tables, graphs, and question- 
naires not only makes many details more vivid but will be invaluable 
to those persons with special interests One could hope that Messrs 
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Baumol and Bowen will bring us up to date with a similar study in 
four or five years 

Indiana University Richard Moody 


The Artist in American Society The Foimative Years ijgo-1860 By 

Neil Harris New York George Braziller [1966 ] xvi, 432 pp 

$7 50 

In view of the immense labor that has gone to the making of this 
book I wish I could review it with enthusiasm The labor is, indeed, 
immense of the 448 pages that make up the study ninety-five or almost 
one-fifth of the total are devoted to the bibliography and the an- 
notations Mr Harris seems to have consulted everything in print 
or manuscript that might conceivably bear on his subject not only 
in the American field but in what seemed to him relevant Euro- 
pean sources The result is a bibliography that others are bound to 
plunder and be grateful for Perhaps his endless source material is the 
cause of his difficulties for, unwilling to discard any part of these trea- 
sures, he has allowed his erudition to overwhelm his subject, to the loss 
of a clear perspective that might have led to a better, because less over- 
stuffed, scholarly contribution I think his difficulties are two his style, 
and his inability to stick to the straight line of an argument in the Mil- 
tonic sense of argument as theme 

The style first It is muddier in the opening portions of his work and 
clears later, but it nowhere shows much labor of the file He is unwilling 
to reject the cumbersome language of sociology and social historians 
though he is writing about arts and artists in America Here is a typical 
sentence of the heavy-handed sort “By harnessing art’s abstractions to 
conservative social goals, by invoking the power of institutions, these 
publicists sought to press the artist into the service of their moralistic 
ideals” How does one harness an abstraction How does one press 
an artist into service^ Is there some hidden meaning in “moralistic 
ideals” that requires this pejorative version of something like a moral 
aim ^ This sentence is in the preface, but the reader is at a loss to know 
who the “publicists” may be Or take this unprovable assertion “As 
time passed, guilt-ridden Americans grew fond of explaining that the 
earliest settlers had no art because they lacked the time to create one, 
the effort of subduing a wilderness demanded a total commitment of 
energy ” This is on p 2, yet a few lines later one reads that despite 
the total commitment to subduing the wilderness, seventeenth-century 
colonials produced “hundreds of treatises” concerned with free will and 
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the nature of conversion Perhaps But how docs the author know that 
all Americans were guilt-ndden? 

And when has art characteristically been nourished in the wildei- 
ness— art, that is, in the European sense of high art When the colonists 
had settled more or less comfortably in their little seaboard communities, 
the arts, music, and the amenities gradually developed I see nothing 
wonderful about the process And it seems quite unnecessaiy to diag 
in a fashionable phrase like “guilt” or “guilt-ridden ’ to deal with later 
explanations But “guilt” is like King Charles’s head that bothered Mr 
Dick in David Copperfieldy on the very last page of the text one reads 
“But a later generation would feel embarrassment and guilt for the 
awe-inspiring naivete of this native school ” Well, as one who has read 
a good many biographies and autobiographies concerned with the arts 
in America, I can testify only that I have found small trace, if any, of 
“guilt” in later generations of commentators, most of whom said that 
most early American art (painting) was not very good, or took the posi- 
tion that It was, if not first-rate, sometimes interesting as art and com- 
monly interesting as document But as Mr Harris is capable of saying of 
purchases of art by Charles I of England that “whole collections disap- 
peared in one gulp” and of West, Copley, and Peale that they “grew 
up in centers of Puritan culture,” I am afraid that he uses words in 
particular ways Boston during the Stamp Act years and later was not 
quite a center of “Puritan” culture but a rather ribald seaport, and so 
was Philadelphia Mr Harris makes the common error of calling middle- 
class taboos and values Puritan 

I have been thus particular about the oddities of Mr Harris’s style 
because he has nevertheless an important theme It is true that he has 
very little to say about the South It is true that for him the designers 
of cemeteries have something to do with the arts (why not typog- 
raphers It IS true that he calls the Studio Building on West Tenth 
Street in New York “an artistic Valhalla,” though it was not occupied 
by either divinities or the dead but by artists as lively as Frederic E 
Church It IS true also that before we get to the main theme of the 
book we have to pass through a wilderness of citations or summaries of 
what Sir Joshua Reynolds said, or what Diderot said, or what David 
Hume said about art, or art and luxury (Hume, it appears, was “popular 
in the New World,” which is not the judgment of historians of philosophy 
in America) But these and other curiosities out of the way, Mr Harris 
settles down to a senes of chapters about the arts and artists m America 
Much that he says can be paralleled in other histones of the subject, 
but he deals with many phases of this complex problem richly and 
sometimes shrewdly 
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He has, for example, two chapters on European travel both by Ameri- 
cans in general who went with a particular bias about art, and by Ameri- 
can painters and sculptors who went for culture or for technical in- 
struction or both Then as later, when the first Guggenheim Fellows 
in art went abroad, the American was sometimes overwhelmed by the 
amount of art in the world, though in this connection it should not be 
forgotten that the public museum was rarer then than now and that 
the traveler had to secure permission to see great pictures that were 
in private hands He has a chapter on the artistic community as this 
developed in the United States He takes transcendentalist theorizing 
about art more seriously than I can, their one artist of repute was 
Allston, whose powers were beginning to fail, nor have I been persuaded 
that transcendental aesthetic theory had much vogue in the country as a 
whole or that the transcendentalists as a group saw much good art — 
they saw, I think, fewer objects of art than did cultivated members of 
the New York mercantile elite And he does something with the various 
academies, art unions, and dealers of the period The one thing that 
wo^ild have made the study unique and memorable would be an in- 
vestigation into the income of easel artists as compared with the income 
of other professions, but for this, I take it, it is impossible to acquire 
sufficient reliable data 

Much that Mr Hams chronicles is by no means unique to America 
or attributable to the fact that the United States was “new” Step by 
step, many general phases of artistic life in America and of the support 
of the arts in the nineteenth century were paralleled or preceded in 
Great Britain or on the Continent The journals of Benjamin Haydon 
and of some of his contemporaries show that the life of the artist and 
the support of the arts, once royal and aristocratic patronage weakened 
or vanished, were very like the difficulties Americans struggled to over- 
come Murger’s Vie de Boheme may be sentimental nonsense, but the 
Frenchmen talked about the crassness of the bourgeoisie in terms like 
those Mr Harris has dug up for Americans If traveling Yankees were 
gulled into buying fraudulent “old masters,” so were traveling John 
Bulls Painters slanged the Royal Academy in terms resembling those 
showered on academies in this country I much doubt that Americans 
had any special visual acuity, though one of Mr Harris’s sources seems 
to say so, and I think the education of the perceptive eye followed much 
the same track among Americans that it followed in Britain, France, 
and Germany The astonishing thing is less how backward American 
development was than how quickly the Americans, as it were, fell into 
line I could have spared a good many of Mr Harris’s citations from 
novels by Henry James or E P Roe, published, in certain instances, 
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fifteen or twenty years after his study theoretically concludes, and read 
in their places a little more thoughtful consideration of how far the 
American problem was simply one phase of the general problem of the 
arts in the Western world If it be true, as Mr Harris asserts, that gen- 
erous patrons made the period from 1840 to i860 “the brightest and most 
hopeful moment [sic^ in the history of American art,” it should not be 
overlooked that the patronage of art by the mercantile elite in Manchester, 
England, during approximately the same period was a notable “moment” 
m the history of British art 

Harvard University Howard Mumford Jones 
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American Literari Scholarship An Annual/ Edited by James 
Woodress Indexed by Joseph M Flora Durham, N C Duke Uni- 
versity Press 1967 XI, 303 pp $6 00 

This IS the third volume in a standard series A “Miscellaneous” 
chapter reappears, covering both 1964 and 1965, and a chapter on folk- 
lore has been newly added Mr Flora’s index adds materially to the 
ease with which the handbook can be used 

The Year’s Work in English Studies Volume XLV, jgS^ Edited by 
T S Dorsch and C G Harlow Published for the English Associa- 
tion New York Humanities Press [1966] 423 pp $675 

American literature is covered on pages 355-404, with Geoffrey Moore 
noticing the books and T R Arp the articles Once in a while ma- 
terials are included which are not covered by the more extensive Ameri- 
can Literary Scholarship An Annual, edited by James Woodress 

Literary Recordings A Chec\list of the Archive of Recorded Poetry and 
Literature in the Library of Congress Washington, D C Library of 
Congress 1966 iv, 190 pp Paper, $70 

This list bungs the inventory of the Library’s holdings up through 
June, 1965 Orders for copies should be sent to the Superintendent of 
Documents, U S Government Printing Office, Washington, D C 20402 

« 

Backgrounds of American Literary Thought By Rod W Horton and 
Herbert W Edwards Second Edition New York Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts [1967] xii, 538 pp Paper, $225 

An offset reprint of a work (originally published in 1952 and ex- 
panded in 1964) which outlines m an elementary fashion ideological 
backgrounds, from Puritanism to Existentialism 

America in Fiction An Annotated List of Novels That Interpret As- 
pects of Life in the United States, Canada, and Mexico By Otis W 
Coan and Richard G Lillard Fifth Edition Palo Alto, Calif Pacific 
Books 1967 viii, 232 pp $550 

The new edition of this standard guide is organized under the fol- 
lowing general headings Pioneering, Farm and Village Life, Industrial 
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America, Politics and Institutions, Religion, and Minority Ethnic groups 
Under a variety of subheadings appear novels on such topics as The 
Northwest, The Old South, The Civil War and Reconstruction, Schools 
and Colleges The annotations draw attention to the contents of the 
novels, and in the selection “substantial realistic books” have been 
favored The guide was formerly published by Stanford University 
Press 

Studies in Bibliography Volume Twenty Edited by Fredson Bowers 
Charlottesville, Va University Press of Virginia 1967 vi, 298 pp 
$1000 

The latest number of this standard publication includes material on 
Faulkner, Hawthorne, Irving, Howells, Stephen Crane, and Henry 
James 

The Reception of United States Literature in Germany By Lawrence 
Marsden Price Chapel Hill, N C University of North Carolina 
Press 1966 246 pp $6 00 

Mr Price surveys the history of the reception of American authors 
in Germany by proceeding “selectively,” and at times he uses his bibliog- 
raphy to fill in the gaps He is most at home with his preliminary ex- 
cursions into the attitude of various German writers toward America 
The mam body of his outline treats the reputations and translations 
of the nineteenth-century poets and prose writers and several more 
recent novelists and playwrights His bibliography covers pages 1 91 -231 
and in itself is useful 

The Machine in the Garden Technology and the Pastoral Ideal m 
America By Leo Marx New York Oxford University Press 1967 
392 pp Paper, $2 25 

A welcome reprint of an extremely thoughtful venture into cultural 
symbolism which brings such writers as Jefferson, Emerson, Melville, 
and Thoreau into its central focus and casts fitful rays of light on quite 
a few other literary figures 

French Theatre in New York A List of Plays, By Hamil- 

ton Mason New York AMS Press 1966 viii, 442 pp $7 50 

French Criticism of American Literature Before 1850 By Harold 
Elmer Mantz New York AMS Press 1966 viii, 165 pp $800 

The Early German Theatre in New York, 1840-1872 By Fritz A H 
Leuchs New York AMS Press 1966 xxi, 298 pp $1000 
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American Literature in Spain By John De Lancey Ferguson New 
York AMS Press 1966 xiii, 267 pp $900 

Reprints of works which have been unavailable for many years, 
but are still of use to researchers 

Life and Death of Richard Mather (1670) By Increase Mather Facsi- 
mile Reprint, with an Introduction by Benjamin Franklin V and 
William K Bottorff Athens, Ohio Early American Studies Press 
IV, 38 pp Paper, $300 

The sketch was ongmally pubhshed in Cambridge, Massachusetts in 
1670 

Benjamin Franklin and American Independence By Esmond Wright 
Mystic, Conn Lawrence Verry, Inc [1966] vi, 181 pp $300 

A pleasantly written little book, meant for popular consumption, 
from the pen of the Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Glasgow and Chairman of the British Association for American Studies 

The Black Poet Being the Remarkable Story (Paitly Told by Himself) 
of George Moses Horton By Richard Walser New York Philo- 
sophical Library [1966] viii, 120 pp $350 

This little volume presents all that is known about the Negro poet 
George M Horton, who served for a time as a janitor at the University 
of North Carolma 

The Colonial Virginia Satirist Mid-Eighteenth^Century Commen- 
taries on Politics, Religion, and Society Edited by Richard B Davis 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, N S Vol 57, 
Part I (March, 1967) Philadelphia American Philosophical So- 
ciety 1967 74 pp Paper, $200 

Verse and prose satires, reproduced from manuscripts in the Hunting- 
ton Library and the Library of the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 

The Foreigner in Early American Drama A Study tn Attitudes By 
Kent G Gallagher The Hague Mouton 1966 206 pp Guil 24 

An apprentice work which discusses the problem of identifying a 
“foreigner” and then proceeds to classify and describe certain types (e g , 
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“sympathetic,” “comic”) ‘Early” drama includes plays published prior 
to 1830 

With the Bark On Populai Humo} of the Old South Compiled and 
Edited, with an Intioduction and Notes, by John Q Anderson 
Nashville Vanderbilt University Press 1967 xi, 337 pp $750 

An anthology o£ the work of the minor humorists who wrote prm- 
cipallv for the newspapers of the Old Southwest between 1835 and i860 
The texts are deiived laigely from the New York Spvit of the Ttme^, 
and very few of them have had cuirency in recent collections Since 
files of Porter’s journal are very scarce, the collection is all the more 
valuable to the professional student The editorial matter makes graceful 
use of the existing scholarship on the subject, and the book makes 
pleasant reading 

Franklin Evans or the Inebriate A Tale of the Times By Walter 
Whitman Edited by Jean Downey New Haven, Conn College & 
University Press [1967] 187 pp $450, Paper, $195 

A reprint of Whitman’s temperance novel, which has been hard to 
come by It is in a series called “Masterworks of Literature, ” which 
includes a score of other scarce titles such as Timothy Flint’s Memoir of 
Daniel Boone, Susanna Rowson’s Charlotte Temple, Longfellow’s 
Kavanagh, J W De Forest’s Witching Times, and Fenimore Cooper’s 
The Bravo The introductions vary in quality 

Mark Tw\in The Man and His Wo 7 \ By Edward Wagenknecht 
Third Edition Norman, Okla University of Oklahoma .Press 
[1967] xiii, 302PP $4 95 

Mr Wagenknecht provides “A Commentary on Mark Twain Criti- 
cism and Scholarship Since i960,” which adds materially to the scholar’s 
interest in this well-known study The “commentary” is intended to point 
out the “directions in which scholarship [on Mark Twain] has traveled” 
during the period “and to indicate the sources that must be consulted to 
bring the records up to date ” 

Selected Mark Twain-Howells Letters 1872-1910 Edited by Fred- 
erick Anderson, William M Gibson, and Henry Nash Smith Cam- 
bridge, Mass Belknap Press of Harvard University Press 1967 

XIV, 453 pp $995 

A selection, with primary appeal to the general reader, from the two- 
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volume collection of the Clemens-Howells correspondence published by 
the Harvard Press in i960 Specialists should note that two additional 
letters are included for the first time, one dated March 13, 1873, and the 
other December 21, 1874 

Sherwood Anderson An Introduction and Interpretation By David 
D Anderson New York Holt, Rinehart and Winston [1967] x, 
182 pp Paper, $i 95 

A handy reprint of a book distributed in hard cover by Barnes & 
Noble Others in the series (“American Authors and Critics”) are 
Heniy Adams, by George Hochfield, fames Fenimore Cooper, by War- 
ren S Walker, Hart Crane, by Samuel Hazo, Emily Dickinson, by John 
B Pickard, William Faul\ner, by Lawrance Thompson, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, by Arlin Turner, Ernest Hemingway, by Sheridan Baker, 
John Stetnbec\, by Joseph Fontenrose, Mar\ Twain, by Fiank Baldanza, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, by John B Pickard, and Thomas Wolfe, by 
Richard Walser Each volume carries a selected bibliography 

Exit to Elsinore By William A Sutton Ball State Monograph Num- 
ber Seven Muncie, Ind Ball State University 1967 vi, 45 pp Pa- 
per, no charge 

A study of Sherwood Anderson’s Elyria period — 1907-1913— which 
contains new documents concerned with the novelist’s mental distur- 
bance 

Die Versauffassung bei Gerard Manley Hopkins, den Imagisten und 
T> S Eliot Renaissance Altgermanischen Formgestaltens in der Dtch- 
tting des 20 Jahrhunderts By Kurt R Jankowsky Munich Max 
Hueber [1967] 338 pp Paper, dm 1980 

The effort to trace their verse forms back to Germanic sources is more 
rewarding in the case of Hopkins than it is in the case of Eliot or the 
Imagists 

The Kingdom of Art Willa Cather*s First Principles and Critical State- 
merits iSg^-iSgS Selected and Edited, with Two Essays and a Com- 
mentary, by Bernice Slote Lincoln, Neb University of Nebraska 
Press [1967] XIV, 489 pp $895 

This book provides selections from Willa Gather’s critical work pub- 
lished in newspapers and college magazines prior to her removal from 
Nebraska to the East In an appendix appear essays on Carlyle and on 
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Shakespeare (1891) and an uncollected short story (1893) in which 
use IS made of the Virginia background In another appendix two inter- 
views with the author are reprinted from newspapers (1913 and 1915) 
A check list of the author’s “critical and personal writing” (1891-1896) 
brings up the rear Miss Slote supplies extensive commentary which in- 
corporates new biographical material 

The book makes quite an addition to our knowledge of the appren- 
tice work of a major writer (A further collection of Willa Gather’s 
articles and reviews from the years 1893-1903 is announced as forth- 
coming ) 

Robert Frost and the Lawrence, Massachusetts, ‘High School Bulle- 
tin’ The Beginning of a Literary Career Edited by Edward C 
Lathem and Lawrance Thompson New York The Grolier Club 
1966 94 pp $20 00 

Frost’s connections with his high school magazine arc set forth m 
detail, and the four issues which he edited are reproduced in facsimile 
The book is of major importance to Frost specialists, for it provides a 
comprehensive record of the poet’s earliest work to appear in print 

The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche By H L Mencken Port 
Washington, NY Kennikat [1967] xiii, 304 pp $850 

A reprint of a work originally published in 1908 and further ex- 
panded and revised m 1913 Since Mencken was one of the earliest 
Americans to write a book on Nietzsche and the enormous impact of 
Nietzsche’s ideas on American literature has scarcely been exammed, 
the usefulness of the reprint speaks for itself 

Seven Contemporary Authors Essays on Cozzens, Miller, West, Gold- 
ing, Heller, Albee, and Powers Edited with an Introduction by 
Thomas B Whitbread Austin, Texas University of Texas Press 
[1966] XV, 175 pp $500 

Seven members of the English Department of the University of Texas 
participated in a series of public lectures in Austin in 1964-1965, and the 
present book is the result 

Arthur Miller, Dramatist By Edward Murray New York Ungar 
[1967] IX, 186 pp Paper, $195 

Analysis of the plots plus sensible critical remarks on seven of Miller’s 
plays All My Sons, Death of a Salesman, The Crucible, A Memory of 
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Two Mondays, A View from the Bridge, After the Fall, and Incident 
at Vichy A brjef conclusion (pp 179-182) is followed by a bibliog- 
raphy 

The American Theater Today Edited by Alan S Downer New York 
Basic Books [1967] ix, 212 pp $595 

The chapters in this collection were originally broadcast over the 
Voice of America The first three deal with background, such as “The 
Playwrights of the 1930’s,” by Malcolm Goldstein The second section 
begins with a summary of “Broadway after World War II,” by Elliot 
Norton, and “Comedy and the Comic Spirit in America,” by Eric Bent- 
ley, after which come discussions of Wilder, Williams, and Miller Part 
III IS introduced by “The Problems of the Producer,” from the pen of 
Richard Barr, and proceeds with interviews with Edward Albce, Mur- 
ray Schisgal, Sheldon Harnick, and Jerry Bock The “tributary” theater is 
discussed in Part IV, with essays on “The Noncommercial Theater in New 
York,” by Bernard F Dukore, “The Professional Theater and the 
Universities,” by Arthur Lithgow, and “The Educational Theater in 
America,” by Edwin B Pettet Mr Downer provides an epilogue on 
“The Future of the American Theater” He concludes with the belief 
that the history of the theater displayed since World War I is likely to 
be paralleled in the foreseeable future 

American Drama Criticism Interpretations, i 8 po-ip 6 j Inclusive, of 
American Drama since the First Play Produced in America Com- 
piled by Helen H Palmer and Jane A Dyson Hamden, Conn 
Shoe String Press 1967 239 pp $750 

Lists sources of comment which appeared in books, periodicals, and 
monographs — but is far from complete 

Pulitzer’s Post-Dispatch 1878-1883 By Julian S Rammelkamp Prince- 
ton, N J Princeton University Press 1967 xiii, 326 pp $7 50 

An account of Pulitzer’s apprentice years in yellow journalism, with 
special emphasis on his crusades for public causes during a period when 
St Louis was marked by a “middle-class” interest in reform Students 
of American humor should pick up Mr Rammelkamp’s references to 
a humorous column begun in the eighties by “Officer Magoogm, the 
Talking Policeman”~the Post-Dispatch's counterpart to Mr Dooley 
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Jazz Masters of New Orleans By Martin Williams New York Mac- 
millan [1967] xvii, 287 pp I595 

The “stones,*’ popularly rendered, of various performers, including 
Buddy Bolden, Jelly Roll Morton, Sidney Bechet, and Red Allen Each 
account is followed by a list of recordings (when available) and refer- 
ences 

Bibliography of Georgia Authors 1949-1965 By John W Bonner, Jr 
Athens, Ga University of Georgia Press [1966] vii, 266 pp $600 

Mr Bonner assembles here his lists of works by Georgia authors 
which originally appeared annually in the Georgia Review The books 
are registered by author, title, publisher, date, and price, and the 
annotations are descriptive rather than critical 

Tar Heels Track the Century By Pocahontas Wight Edmunds 
Raleigh, N C Edwards & Broughton 1966 vii, 355 pp $8 95 

Among the sketches of North Carolinians in this volume appeal 
screeds on O Henry and Thomas Wolfe 

Heartland Poets of the Midwest Edited by Luaen Stryk De Kalb, 
111 Northern Illinois University Press [1967] xxvi, 262 pp $650, 
Paper, $2 75 

An anthology of contemporary poetry by twenty-nine Midwesternei s 

Print in a Wild Land By John M Myers Garden City, N Y Double 
day 1967 XU, 274 pp $5 95 

An effort to give an idea of “how frontier men of print lived, together 
with some notion of what they achieved, or failed to, in the face of the 
problems posed by a newly settled region” (Foreword) The book offers 
pleasant browsing, laced as it is with excerpts and selections of an amusing 
variety 

History in Children’s Books An Annotated Bibhogiaphy Compiled 
by Zena Sutherland McKinley Bibliographies, Volume V Brook- 
lawn, NJ McKinley Publishing Co 1967 248 pp $850 

Pages 105-213 deal with the United States The emphasis is on non- 
fiction 
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Hegel’s First American Followers The Ohio Hegelians John B Stallo, 
Petei Kaufmann, Moncure Conway, and August Wtllich, with Key 
Writings By Loyd D Easton Athens, Ohio Ohio University Press 
1966 IX, 353 pp $7 00 

Stallo’s writings gave considerable currency to Hegel’s views, and 
Conway had a literary connection with both Emerson and Whitman 

The Negro in American Literature and a Bibliography of Literature 
BY and about Negro Americans By Abraham Chapman Oshkosh, 
Wis Wisconsin Council of Teachers of English [1966 ] 135 pp 
Paper, $200 

The compiler calls his list a “work in progress ” 

Selective Bibliography for the Study of English & American Litera- 
ture Third Edition By Richard D Altick and Andrew Wright 
New York Macmillan [1967] xii, 152 pp Paper, $250 

About fifty Items are added to this new edition of a practical manual 

Book Typography 1815-1965 in Europe and the United States of 
America Edited with an Introduction by Kenneth Day Chicago 
University of Chicago Press [1967] xxiii, 401 pp $1750 

A translation of a work originally published (1965) in the Nether- 
lands The section on the United States (pp 327-370) is the product 
of Jarnes M Wells 

Dictionary of American Slang Compiled and Edited by Harold Went- 
worth and Stuart Berg Flexner, with a Supplement by Stuart Berg 
Flexner New York Crowell [1967] xvm, 718 pp $795 

More than a thousand new terms and expressions are added to the 
original list, first published in i960 

The American Political Dictionary By Jack C Plano and Milton 
Greenberg Second Edition New York Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
[1967] xiii, 401 pp Paper, I495 

New and revised entries plus a cross-reference system mark this new 
edition of an elementary manual on political terms and expressions 
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Qxjotemanship The Use and Abuse of Quotations for Polemical and 
Othei Purposes By Paul F Boiler, Jr Dallas Southern Methodist 
University Press [1967] xiii, 454 pp $795 

“An Analysis of how quotations have come to be utilized in the 
United States on polemical, forensic, partisan, disputative, and argu- 
mentative occasions, and an effort to classify the different ways — both 
valid and invalid — in which quotations have been and may be so utilized ’’ 
Journalists and politicians provide the chief exemplars 

A Bibliography of Aesthetics and of the Philosophy of the Fine Arts 
FROM 1900 TO 1932 Compiled by William A Hammond Revised 
and Enlarged Edition New York Russell & Russell [1967] x, 205 

pp $750 

A reprint of a standard hst first published in 1933-1934 
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I Dissertations on Individual Authors 

The Comic Element in the Novels of Saul Bellow Sarah B Cohen 
(Northwestern) 

Humor in the Works of Stephen Crane John C Houldsworth 
(Vanderbilt) 

The Prose of a Poet A Critical Study of Emily Dickinson’s Letters 
Robert G Lambert (Michigan) 

The Short Stories of F Scott Fitzgerald A Study in Composition 
and Style from Manuscript Sources Daniel Bronson (Prince- 
ton) 

The Impact of Theater and Film on F Scott Fitzgerald Alan 
Margolies (New York University) 

* Poetics and Practice The Dramatic Sense of Robert Frost Tom 
Vander Ven (Colorado) 

Hawthorne’s Gardens A Study of Sources, Techniques and Mean- 
ing Jon C Stott (Toronto) 

William Dean Howells and the Spanish Realists Mary R Wise- 
hart (George Peabody) 

Washington Irving’s Astona A Critical Study Wayne R Kime 
(Delaware) 

Universality in the Writings of Sarah Orne Jewett Robert L 
^ Horn (Wisconsin) 

Ring Lardner’s Imagery of Mistakes Howard W Fetz (Oregon) 

Disease in the Major Fiction of Norman Mailer Barry H Leeds 
(Ohio) 

Edgar Allan Poe in Modern Brazilian Literature Homer D Kemp 
(Tennessee) 

A Study of the Biographical Interpretations of Edgar Allan Poe 
Frank Sauer (New York University) 

The Imagery in the Sermons of Thomas Shepard 
Bonnie L Strother (Tennessee) 

The Changing Image of Henry Thoreau A Study of His Recent 
Reception Theodore Haddin (Michigan) 

The Shudder of Awe A Study of the Novels of Thornton Wilder 
Allen D Loyd (George Peabody) 
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II Dissertations on Topics of \ General Nature 

Land-Nostalgia in the Novels of Faulkner, Gather, and Steinbeck 
John M Ditsky (New lork University) 

The Idea of Community in Modern American Fiction James 
Drake (Cornell) 

The Seven Arts (1916-1917) A Critical Study Robert Foster 
(Pennsylvania) 

Some Representative Figures of the Southern Gentleman in Ameri- 
can Fiction, 1865-1915 Theodore C Miller (New York Uni- 
versity) 

Children Who Dance under the Moon Calvinistic Concepts of 
Depravity in Selected Progeny of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry 
James, Tennessee Williams, and William Golding Norma G 
Rooney (Loyola, Chicago) 

III Dissertations Completed 

The Poetry of Robinson Jeffers A Reinterpretation and Reevalua- 
tion John H Adams (Denver, 1967) 

Hawthorne’s Use of Spenser Susan Archer (Pennsylvania, 1967) 
Flannery O’Connor An Interpretive Study Frederick J Asals 
(Brown, 1967) 

Herman Melville and the Nineteenth-Century Church Community 
Frank M Davis (Duke, 1966) 

The Reception of the Plays of Tennessee Williams in Germany 
Eugene Dobson (Arkansas, Comparative Literature, 1967) 

The Depth of Walden Thoreau’s Symbolism of the Divine in Na- 
ture William Drake (Arizona, 1967) 

The Complete Short Stories of John William De Forest E!dited, 
with Notes and a Critical Introduction James B Durham 
(Arkansas, 1967) 

The Comic Elements in William Dean Howells’s Fiction George 
E Fortenberry (Arkansas, 1967) 

The Theory of Literature of James Branch Cabell Charles F 
Gray (Florida, 1966) 

H D The Shape of a Career Joyce M Holland (Brown, 1967) 
The Humane Social Criticism of J P Marquand Thomas A 
Kuhlman (Brown, American Civilization, 1967) 

Agnosticism as Technique Robert Frost’s Poetic Style Millicent 
T Lane (Cornell, 1967) 

Style and Point of View in the Tales of Henry James Barry Meni- 
koff (Wisconsin, 1967) 
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Emerson and Whitman Their Personal and Literary Relation- 
ships Alvin Rosenfeld (Brown, 1967) 

Mark Twain’s Pudd'nhead Wilson Its Themes and Their Develop- 
ment Robert Rowlette (Kansas, 1967) 

The Cracked Looking-Glass A Critical Study of the Novels of Wil- 
liam March (1894-1954) Frederick E Silva (Indiana, 1967) 

Melville Sceptic Sister Mary Dominic Stevens, OP (Loyola, Chi- 
cago, 1966) 

Emergence of a Myth John Filson’s Daniel Boone Narrative and 
the Literature of the Indian Wars, 1638-1848 Richard S Slotkin 
(Brown, American Civilization, 1967) 

Carson McCullers, 1917-1947 A Conversion of Experience Mar- 
garet Sullivan (Duke, 1966) 

Emerson’s Eroica A Study of His Idea of Greatness Gustaaf V 
Van Cromphout (Minnesota, 1966) 

Robinson Jeffers The Achievement of His Narrative Verse Everett 
K Weedin, Jr (Cornell, 1967) 

A Study of Theodore Dreiser’s The Financier Robert E Wilkin- 
son (Pennsylvania, 1967) 

Emerson’s Poetry A Study of Form and Techniques Richard A 
Yoder (Pennsylvania, 1967) 

rV Other Research in Progress 

Daniel R Barnes is preparing an edition of the letters of Orestes 
Brownson and would appreciate knowledge of any of the 
Brownson papers not available at the University of Notre Dame 
He may be contacted at the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky 40506 

The Academic Computer Center of the U S Military Academy has 
completed a concordance to William Faulkner’s The Hamlet 
Scholars interested in assisting with the projected concordance 
of the complete works of Faulkner may contact Lt Col Jack L 
Capps, West Point, NY 10996 

Utica College has begun a Harold Frederick newsletter, called the 
Frederic^ Herald Contributors should write Thomas F O’Don- 
nell at Utica College, Utica, NY 13502 

Dartmouth College Libraries would like to secure letters or manu- 
scripts of Daniel Webster for their Webster Papers Project Please 
write Mrs Carol S Moffatt, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N H 

03755 

Chester Leach and Dwight Stevenson are compiling an annotated 
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bibliography of plays by American novelists, from the beginning 
to the present They would welcome contributions of relevant 
materials and can be contacted at the Duke University Press, 
Durham, N C 27708 

C Carroll Hollis, Bibliographer 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill 



ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Section of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association John C Broderick (Library of Congress), Herbert 
Brown (Bowdoin College), James T Callow (University of Detroit), 
James C Cowan (University of Arkansas), Charles Fish (Princeton 
University), James Hart (University of British Columbia), C Hugh 
Holman (University of North Carolina), Robert D Jacobs (University 
of Kentucky), Karl Keller (San Diego State College), Kimball King 
(University of North Carolina), Wisner P Kinne (Tufts University), 
Richard D Lehan (University of California at Los Angeles), Charles 
W Mignon (University of Illinois), John R Milton (University of 
Sofith Dakota), Scott C Osborn (Mississippi State University), J Albert 
Robbins (Indiana University), William T Stafford (Purdue University), 
James W Tuttleton (University of Wisconsin), with the co-operation of 
Roger M Asselincau (University of Pans) , Anna Maria Crino (Univer- 
sity of Florence), Bernhard Fabian (University of Marburg), Frederic 
Fleisher (University of Stockholm), and Takashi Sugiki (St Paul’s Uni- 
versity, Tokyo) 

Items for the check list should be sent to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee C Carroll Hollis, Department of English, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N C 27514 

A key to the periodical symbols and abbreviations may be found fol- 
lowing page 143 of the March, 1967, issue of American Literature 

I 1607-1800 

[Adams, John] Herbert, Earl N “John Adams’ Private Voice The 
Diary and Autobiography ” TSE, XV, 89-105 (1967) 

[Edwards, Jonathan] Alexis, Gerhard T “Jonathan Edwards and the 
Theocratic Ideal ” CH, XXXV, 328-343 (Sept , 1966) 

[Franklin, Benjamin] Brinton, J Y “Franklin and the Conspiracy 
of Catiline” LCUP, XXXIII, 3-7 (Winter, 1967) 

[Knight, S K ] Thorpe, Peter “Sarah Kemble Knight and the Pica- 
resque Tradition” CLA Jour, X, 114-121 (Dec, 1966) 

[Mather, Cotton] Bercovitch, Sacvan “New England Epic Cotton 
Mather’s Magnalia Chnsti Americana ELH, XXXIII, 337-350 (Sept , 
1966) 
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Ross, Morton L “Hawthorne’s Bosom Serpent and Mather’s Magnalta " 
ESQ, No 47, p 13 (II Quarter, 1967) 

[Smith, John] Emerson, Everett “Captain John Smith as Editor The 
Generali Histone ” VMHB, LXXV, 143-156 (April, 1967) 

“Captain John Smith, Autobiographer ” Early American Lit- 
erature Newsletter, II, 18-23 (Spring, 1967) 

[Tailor, Edward] Griffith, Clark “Edward Taylor and the Momentum 
of Metaphor” ELH, XXXIII, 448-460 (Dec, 1966) 

[WooLM\N, JohnJ Moulton, Phillips “John Woolman’s Approach to 
Social Action — As Exemplified in Relation to Slavery ” CH, XXXV, 
399-410 (Dec, 1966) 

[Miscellaneous] Hough, Samuel (trans ) “Castigliom’s Visit to Rhode 
Island ” RIH, XXVI, 53-64 (April, 1967) 

A translation and annotation of Count Luigi Castiglioni’s “Voy- 
age in the State of Rhode Island” (1790), with an introduction by 
the translator 

Silver, Rollo G “The Costs of Mathew Carey’s Pnnting Equipment ” 
SB, XIX, 85-122 (1966) 


II 1800-1870 

[Brown, C B ] Bernard, K “Edgar Huntly Charles Brockden Brown’s 
Unsolved Murder” LCUP, XXXIII, 30-53 (Winter, 1967) 
Hemenway, Robert E , and Dean H Keller “Charles Brockden Brown, 
America’s First Important Novelist A Check List of Biogiaphy and 
Criticism ” PBSA, LX, 349-362 (July-Sept , 1966) 

Kirkham, E Bruce “A Note on Wieland ” Am N &■ Q,V, 86-87 > 

1967) 

[Bryant, W C ] Crapo, Paul “Bryant on Slavery, Copyright, and 
Capital Punishment ” ESQ, No 48, pp 139-140 (III Quarter, 1967) 
T.a7.7.enni , Edward J “Bryant as a Writer of Friendly Letters” ESQ, 
No 48, pp 125-131 (III Quarter, 1967) 

Ornato, Joseph G “Bryant and the United States Literary Gazette ” 
ESQ, No 48, pp 135-139 (III Quarter, 1967) 

Rebmann, David R “Unpublished Letters of William Cullen Bryant ” 
ESQ, No 48, pp 131-135 (III Quarter, 1967) 

[Emerson, R W ] Barnes, Daniel R “Emerson, Transcendentalism, 
and the Methodist Ladies ” ESQ, No 47, pp 62-65 (H Quarter, 1967) 
Cameron, Kenneth W “Anticipations of Emerson on Native American 
Art — S F Jarvis to Lydia Sigourney in 1832” ESQ, No 47, pp 110- 
112 (II Quarter, 1967) 

“Current Bibliography on Ralph Waldo Emerson ” ESQ, No 

48, pp 100-105 (III Quarter, 1967) 
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“Emerson’s Manuscripts — Ungathered and Migrant— Part V” 

FSQ, No 47, pp 125-126 (II Quarter, 1967) 

“More Background for Emerson’s Indian Superstition — ^Parish 

Circulating Libraries ” ESQ, No 47, pp 130-138 (II Quarter, 1967) 

“Presentation Copies from Emerson (i) ” ESQ, No 47, pp 106- 

108 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Francis, Richard L “Archangel in the Pleached Garden Emerson’s 
Poetry” ELH, XXXIII, 461-472 (Dec, 1966) 

“The Architectonics of Emerson’s Nature'' AQ, XIX, 39-52 

(Spring, 1967) 

Gordon, Jan B “Emerson’s ‘The Snow-Storm’ and an 1835 Journal” 
ESQ, No 47, pp 42-48 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Jugaku, Bunsho “A Bibliography of Ralph Waldo Emerson in Japan 
from 1878 to 1935 ’* ESQ, No 46, pp 52-70 (I Quarter, 1967) 
Klammer, Enno “The Spiral Staircase in ‘Self-Reliance ’ ” ESQ, No 
47, pp 81-83 Quarter, 1967) 

Mpnteiro, George “Bibliographical Notes on Four Emerson Letters” 
ESQ, No 47, pp 15-16 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Reilly, John M “ ‘Threnody’ and the Traditional Funeral Elegy ” ESQ, 
No 47, 17-19 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Sebouhian, George “Emerson’s ‘Experience’ An Approach to Content 
and Method ” ESQ, No 47, pp 7578 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Stevens, David M “Emerson on the Saxon Race A Manuscript Frag- 
ment ” ESQ, No 47, pp 103-105 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Witemeyer, Hugh A “‘Line’ and ‘Round’ in Emerson’s ‘Uriel’” 
PMLA, LXXXII, 98-103 (March, 1967) 

Woodruff, Stuart “Emerson’s ‘Self-Reliance’ and ‘Experience’ A Com- 
parison ” ESQ, No 47, pp 48-50 (II Quarter, 1967) 

[Hawthorne, Nathaniel] Adkins, Nelson F “Notes on the Haw- 
thorne Canon ” PBS A, LX, 364-367 (July-Sept , 1966) 

Beidler, Peter G “Theme of the Fortunate Fall in The Marble Faun " 
ESQ, No 47, pp 56-62 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Bruccoli, Matthew J “Notes on the Destruction of The Scarlet Letter 
Manuscript” SB, XX, 257-259 (1967) 

Davidson, Richard A “Redburn, Pierre, and Robin Melville’s Debt to 
Hawthorne?” ESQ, No 47, pp 32-34 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Dusenbery, Robert “Hawthorne’s Merry Company The Anatomy of 
Laughter in the Tales and Short Stories ” PMLA, LXXXII, 285-288 
(May, 1967) 

Jones, Buford “The Faery Land of Hawthorne’s Romances” ESQ, 
No 48, pp 106-124 (III Quarter, 1967) 
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Josipovici, G D “Hawthorne’s Modernity ” Crit Quart, VIII, 351-360 
(Winter, 1966) 

Kazin, Alfred “Hawthorne The Artist of New England ” Atl, 
CCXVIII, 109-113 (Dec, 1966) 

Lasser, Michael L “Mirror Imagery m The Scarlet Letter'' Ef, LVI, 
274-277 (Feb, 1967) 

Levy, Leo B “Hawthorne and the Idea of ‘Bartleby’” ESQ, No 47, 
pp 66-69 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Matsuyama, Nobunao “Nature in Hawthorne’s Major Novels ” ]im- 
bunga\u, XLIII, 41-69 (Jan , 1967) 

In Japanese 

Moss, Sidney P “The Mountain God of Hawthorne’s The Ambitious 
Guest" ESQ, No 47, pp 74-75 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Rose, Marilyn G “Theseus Motif m ‘My Kinsman, Major Molineux 
ESQ, No 47, pp 21-23 Quarter, 1967) 

Ross, Morton See Mather above 

Smith, Julian “Hawthorne and a Salem Enemy ” Essex Institute H^st 
Coll, CII, 299-302 

[Irving, Washington] Barnes, Daniel R “Washington Irving An Un- 
recorded Periodical Publication” SB, XX, 260-261 (1967) 

Osborne, William S “A Note from Washington Irving to Elizabeth 
Gray Kennedy” Am N & Q, V, loo-ioi (March, 1967) 

Wimsatt, Mary A See Simms below 
[Jarvis, S F ] Cameron, Kenneth W See Emerson above 
[Lincoln, Abraham] Anderson, David “Abraham Lincoln, Man of 
Letters ” Umv Col Quart, XII, 3-8 (Jan , 1967) 

[Longfellow, H W ] Johnson, Carl L “Longfellow’s Journey Along 
the Loire, 1826 ” FR, XL, 92-101 (Oct , 1966) 

Ladd, Paul R “Windmill Cottage and Longfellow” RIH, XXVI, i-ii 
(Jan , 1967) 

[Lowell, JR] Rees, Robert A “James Russell Lowell in Spain and 
England New Letters” ESQ, No 47, pp 7-13 (II Quarter, 1967) 
[Melville, Herman] Bercovitch, Sacvan “Melville’s Search for Na- 
tional Identity Son and Father in Redburn, Pierre, and Billy Budd ” 
CLA four, X, 217-228 (March, 1967) 

Bridgman, Richard “Melville’s Roses” Tex Stud in Lit and Lang, 
VIII, 235-244 (Summer, 1966) 

Davidson, Richard A See Hawthorne above 

Gupta, R K “Melville’s Use of Non-Novelistic Conventions in Pierre ” 
ESQ, No 48, pp 141-145 (III Quarter, 1967) 

Hirsch, David H “Melville’s Ishmaelite” Am N & Q, V, 115-116 
(April, 1967) 
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Hull, Raymona “London and Melville’s Israel Potter'' ESQ, No 47, 
pp 78-81 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Keeler, Clinton “Melville’s Delano Our Cheerful Axiologist” CLA 
Jour, X, 49-55 (Sept, 1966) 

Lefcowitz, Allan and Barbara “Ahab^s Other Leg Notes on Melville’s 
Symbolic Method ” ESQ, No 47, pp 23-28 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Levy, Leo B See Hawthorne above 

McCarthy, Paul “The Use of Tom Brown in Melville’s White Jacket " 
ESQ, No 47, pp 14-15 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Rosenfeld, William “Uncertain Faith Queequeg’s Coffin and Mel- 
ville’s Use of the Bible ” Tex Stud in Lit and Lang, VII, 317-327 
(Winter, 1966) 

Seltzer, Leon F “Camus’ Absurd and the World of Melville’s Confi- 
dence Man " PMLA, LXXXII, 14-27 (March, 1967) 

Travis, Mildred K “Melville’s Furies Technique in Mardi and Moby- 
Dic\ " ESQ, No 47, pp 71-73 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Viaodson, Thomas “Ahab’s Greatness Prometheus as Narcissus ” ELH, 
XXXIII, 351-369 (Sept^ 1966) 

[Poe, E a ] Benton, Richard P “Current Bibliography on Edgar Allan 
Poe ” ESQ, No 47, pp 84-87 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Cecil, L Moffit “Poe’s ‘Arabesque’” CL, XVIII, 55-70 (Winter, 1966) 
Dameron, J Lasley, and Louis, Charles S “An Index to Poe’s Critical 
Vocabulary” ESQ, No 46, pp 1-51 (I Quarter, 1967) 

Nevi, Charles N “Irony and ‘The Cask of Amontillado * ” EJ, LVI, 461- 
463 (March, 1967) 

Ramaknshna, D “The Conclusion of Poe’s ‘Ligeia ’ ” ESQ, No 47, 
pp 69-70 (II Quarter, 1967) 

“Poe’s Eureka and Hmdu Philosophy ” ESQ, No 47, pp 28-32 

(II Quarter, 1967) 

Rosenfeld, Alvin “Wilkins Updike to Sarah Helen Whitman Two 
New Letters” RIH, XXV, 97-109 (Oct, 1966) 

Mrs Sarah Helen Whitman, 1803-1878, had a “hterary romance” 
with Poe 

Walker, I M “The ‘Legitimate Sources’ of Terror in ‘The Fall of the 
House of Usher’” MLR, LXI, 585-592 (Oct, 1966) 

[Simms, W G ] Wimsatt, Mary A “Simms and Irving ” Miss Quart, 
XX, 25-37 (Winter, 1966-1967) 

[Stowe, H B ] Moran, John M , Jr , ed “Collected Poems of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe ” ESQ, No 49, pp i-ioo (IV Quarter, 1967) 

Parts I and II of this three-part issue of ESQ are devoted to this 
edition of Mrs Stowe’s poems, together with notes and indexes to 
first lines and titles 
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[Thoreau, HD] Cameron, Kenneth W “Reflections on Thoreau at 
Harvard ” ESQ, No 48, pp 87-89 (III Quarter, 1967) 

“Scattered Thoreau Manuscripts (i) ” ESQ, No 48, pp 145-149 

(III Quarter, 1967) 

Harding, Walter “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography ” Thoreau 
Soc Bull, No 93, pp 3-4 (Fall, 1965) 

“Sophia Thoreau’s Scrapbook” Thoieau Soc Bkjet, No 20 

(1964) 

, ed The Thoreau Centennial (State University o£ New York 

Press, 1965) distributed as Thoreau Soc Billet, No 21 (1965) 
Editor’s introduction and ten articles Carl F Hovde, “The Con- 
ception of Character in A Wee\ on the Concord and Memmac\ 
Rtvers*\ Joseph J Moldenhauer, “Walden The Strategy of Para- 
dox”, Walter Harding, “The Last Days of Henry Thoreau”, Ray- 
mond Adams, “The Day Thoreau Didn’t Die”, J Lyndon Shanley, 
“Thoreau Years of Decay and Disappomtment?”, Reginald L Cook, 
“A Parallel of Parablists Thoreau and Frost”, Howard M Joiys, 
“Thoreau and Human Nature”, Donald S Harrington, “Living Is So 
Dear”, Raymond Adams, “Thoreau’s Claim to Greatness”, Braj 
Kumar Nehru, “Henry David Thoreau A Tribute ” 

Jones, Buford “A Thoreauvian Wordplay and Paradise Lost'' ESQ, 
No 47, pp 65-66 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Lane, Lauriat, Jr “Thoreau’s Response to the Maine Woods ” ESQ, 
No 47, pp 37-41 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Lyon, Melvin E “Walden Pond as a Symbol ” PMLA, LXXXII, 289- 
300 (May, 1967) 

Scanlon, Lawrence E “Thoreau’s Parable of Baker Farm ” ESQ, 
No 47, pp 19-21 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Stem, William B “A Bibliography of Hindu and Buddhist Literature 
Available to Thoreau through 1854” No 47, pp 52-56 (II 

Quarter, 1967) 

Timpe, Eugene F “Thoreau m Germany ” Thoreau Soc Bui, No 93, pp 
1-3 (Fall, 1965) 

Woodruff, Stuart “Thoreau as Water-Gazer ‘The Ponds ’ ” ESQ, No 
47, pp 16-17 (II Quarter, 1967) 

[Thorpe, T B] Simoneaux, Katherine G “Symbolism in Thorpe’s 
‘The Big Bear of Arkansas ’ ” ARQ, XXV, 240-247 (Fall, 1966) 

[Tuckerman, F G] Momaday, N Scott “The Heretical Cricket” 
SouR, III, 43-50 (Winter, 1967) 

[Whittier, J G] “Did Whittier Plagiarize ‘The Barefoot Boy’?” ESQ, 
No 47, pp 112-113 (II Quarter, 1967) 
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[Very, Jones] Jones, Harry L “The Very Madness A New Manu- 
script ” CLA Jour, X, 196-200 (March, 1967) 

[Miscellaneous] Tanselle, G Thomas “Press Figures in America 
Some Preliminary Observations” SB, XIX, 123-160 (1966) 

Concerns 1790’s and iSio’s 

III 1870-1920 

[Adams, Henry] Butterfield, L H “The Scholar’s One World” Am 
Archivist, XXIX, 343-361 (July, 1966) 

Edenbaum, Robert I “The Novels of Henry Adams Why Man Failed ” 
Tex Stud in Lit and Lang, VIII, 245-255 (Summer, 1966) 
Kronenberger, Louis “The Letters— and Life — of Henry Adams ” Atl, 
CCXIX, 80-89 (April, 1967) 

[Boyesen, H H ] Seyersted, P E “Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen Outer 
Success, Inner Failure ” Americana Norvegtca, I, 206-238 (1966) 
[Cable, G W ] Fulweiler, Howard W “Of Time and the River 
^ ‘Ancestral Nonsense’ vs Inherited Guilt in Cable’s ‘Belles Demoiselles 
Plantation ’ ” Midcontinent Am Stud Jour, VII, 53-59 (Fall, 1966) 
[Chopin, Kate] Seyersted, P E “Kate Chopm An Important St Louis 
Writer Reconsidered” Missouri Hist Soc Bui, XIX, 89-114 (Jan^ 
1963) 

[Clemens, S L ] Dennis, Larry R “Mark Twain and the Dark Angel ” 
Midwest Quart, VIII, 181-197 (Jan , 1967) 

Harding, D S “Mark Twain L^ds an Angel-fish” ChC, XVI, 3-12 
(Feb , 1967) 

Nasu, Yorimasa “Mark Twain’s ‘Horseshoe Pattern’ and Huckleberry 
pinn ” ]imbunga\u, XLIII, 70-84 (Jan , 1967) 

In Japanese 

Yu, Beongcheon “The Ending of the Adventures of Huc}(leberry Finn ” 
Phoenix, II, 23-30 (Spring, 1967) 

[Crane, Stephen] Hallam, George W “Some New Stephen Crane 
Items ” SB, XX, 263-266 (1967) 

Lorch, Thomas M “The Cyclical Structure of The Red Badge of 
Courage” CLA four, X, 229-238 (March, 1967) 

Napier, James J “Land Imagery m ‘The Open Boat ’ ” CEA Cntic, 
XXIX, 15 (April, 1967) 

[Dickinson, Emily] Lmdbcrg, Bnta I “Emily Dickinson’s Punctua- 
tion” Studta Neophtlologica, XXXVII, No 2, 327-359 (1965) 

“The Theme of Death in Emily Dickmson’s Poetry ” Studta 

Neophilologtca, XXXIV, No 2, 269-281 (1962) 

Lynen, John F “Three Uses of the Present The Histonan’s, The Cntic’s, 
and Emily Dickmson’s ” CE, XXVIII, 126-136 (Nov , 1966) 
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White, James E “Emily Dickinson Metaphysician and Miniaturist ” 
CEA Critic, XXIX, 17-18 (March, 1967) 

[Drfiser, Theodore] Stoddard, D T See Mencken below 
[Eggleston, Edward] Wolford, Thorp L “Edward Eggleston Evolu- 
tion of a Historian ” IMH, LXIII, 17-48 (March, 1967) 

[Howells, W D ] Arms, George “Howells’ English Travel Books 
Problems in Technique” PMLA, LXXXII, 104-116 (March, 1967) 
Cecil, L Moffitt “William Dean Howells and the South ” Miss Quart, 
XX, 13-24 (Winter, 1966-1967) 

Monteiro, George “A Speech by W D Howells ” SB, XX, 262-263 
(1967) 

Riviere, Jean “Howells and Whitman After 1881 ” Walt Whitman Rev, 
XII, 97-100 (Dec , 1966) 

[James, Henry] Hagan, John “A Note on a Symbolic Pattern in The 
Wings of the Dove*' CLA Jour, X, 256-262 (March, 1967) 

Kraft, James “An Unpublished Review by Henry James” SB, XX, 
267-273 (1967) 

Rosenbaum, S P “The Spoils of Poynton Revisions and Editions” 
SB, XIX, 161-174 (1966) 

Sister Lucy Schneider “Osculation and Integration Isabel Archer in 
the One-Kiss Novel ” CLA Jour, X, 149-161 (Dec , 1966) 

Simon, John K “A Study of Classical Gesture Henry James and 
Madame de Lafayette” CLS, III, 273-284 (Dec, 1966) 

[Whitman, Walt] Adicks, Richard R “The Sea-Fight Episode in 
‘Song of Myself’” Walt Whitman Rev, XIII, 16-21 (March, 1967) 
Ahlers, Alice “Cinematographic Technique in Leaves of Grass ” Walt 
Whitman Rev, XII, 93-97 (Dec , 1966) * 

Aspiz, Harold “Unfolding the Folds ” Walt Whitman Rev, XII, 81-87 
(Dec, 1966) 

Benoit, Ray “The Mind’s Return Whitman, Teilhard, and Jung” 
Walt Whitman Rev, XIII, 21-28 (March, 1967) 

Berkove, Lawrence I “Biblical Influence on Whitman’s Concept of 
Creatorhood ” BSQ, No 47, 34-37 (II Quarter, 1967) 

Davidson, James “Whitman’s ‘Twenty-eight Young Men ’ ” Walt 
Whitman Rev, XII, loo-ioi (Dec , 1966) 

Dudding, Grifiith “The Function of Whitman’s Imagery in ‘Song of 
Myself,’ 1855” Walt Whitman Rev, XIII, 3-1 1 (March, 1967) 

Fabre, Michel “Walt Whitman and the Rebel Poets ” Walt Whitman 
Rev, XII, 88-93 (Dec , 1966) 

Gross, Elliott B “ ‘Lesson of the Two Symbols’ An Undiscovered 
Whitman Poem ” Walt Whitman Rev, XII, 77-80 (Dec , 1966) 
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McNally, James “Varieties of Alliteiation in Whitman” Walt Whit- 
man Rev, XIII, 28-32 (March, 1967) 

Miller, Edwin H “A New Whitman Letter to Josiah Child ” Walt 
Whitman Rev, XIII, 32-33 (March, 1967) 

Riviere, Jean See Howells above 

Rusch, Frederick L “Of Eidolons and Orgone” Walt Whitman Rev, 
XIII, 11-15 (March, 1967) 

Waldhorn, Arthur “Walt Whitman’s ‘Leaves of Grass’” Cnt Quart, 
VIII, 368-373 (Winter, 1966) 

White, William “Whitman A Current Bibliography ” Walt Whitman 
Rev, XII, 102-103 (Dec, 1966), XIII, 33-34 (March, 1967) 
[Roosevelt, Theodore] La Forte, Robert S “Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Osawatomie Speech (1910) ” KHQ, XXXII, 187-200 (Summer, 1966) 
[Stoddard, Elizabeth] Kraft, James See James above 

IV 1920-1967 

[^iKEN, Conrad] Aiken, Conrad “Prologue to an Autobiography” 
ASch, XXXV, 621-630 (Autumn, 1966) 

[Albee, Edward] Albee, Edward “Interview with Edward Albee The 
Art of the Theatre-IV ” Parts Rev, XXXIX, 92-121 (Fall, 1966) 
Goodman, Randolph “Play watching with a Third Eye Fun and Games 
with Albee, Ibsen, and Strindberg” Columbia Unw Forum, X, 18-22 
(Spring, 1967) 

Levine, Mordecai H “Albee’s Liebestod ” CLA Jour, X, 252-255 (March, 
1967) 

[Baldwin, James] Gayle, Addison, Jr “A Defense of James Baldwin” 
CLA Jom, X, 201-208 (March, 1967) 

[Bellow, Saul] Detweiler, Robert “Patterns of Rebirth in Henderson 
the Ram King'" MFS, XII, 405-414 (Winter, 1966-1967) 

Stock, Irwin “The Novels of Saul Bellow ” SouR, III, 13-42 (Winter, 
1967) 

[Gather, Will a] Sister Peter Damian Charles, O P ''Death Comes 
for the Archbishop A Novel of Love and Death ” NMQ, XXXVI, 
389-403 (Winter, 1966-1967) 

[Cheever, John] Auser, Cortland P “John Cheever’s Myth of Man and 
Time ‘The Swimmer ’ ” CEA Critic, XXIX, 18-19 (March, 1967) 
[Cozzens, J G] Mizener, Arthur “The Undistorting Mirror” KR, 
XXVII, 595-611 (Nov, 1966) 

[Crane, Hart] Riddel, Joseph “Hart Crane’s Poetics of Failure” ELH, 
XXXIII, 473-479 (Dec , 1966) 

[Cummings, E E ] Cummings, E E “Letters to Ezra Pound ” Pans 
Rev, XXXIX, 55-87 (Fall, 1966) 
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Dias, Earl J “E E Cummings and Buffalo Bill ” CEA Critic, XXIX, 
6-7 (Dec, 1966) 

[Dahlberg, Edward] Moramarco, Fred “An Interview with Edward 
Dahlberg ” WHR, XX, 249-253 (Summer, 1966) 

[Dewey, John] Campbell, Harry M “John Dewey’s A Common Faith 
Descant, XI, 25-32 (Spring, 1967) 

[Eliot, T S ] Benson, Donald R “Eliot’s and Conrad’s Hollow Men ” 
CEA Critic, XXIX, 10 (Jan , 1967) 

Broes, A T “Eliot’s 7 <^tirney of the Magi’ An Explication ” Xavier 
Univ Stud, XV, 129-131 (Dec, 1966) 

Kim, Jong Gil “ ‘You’ in ‘The Love Song of J Alfred Prufrock ’ ” 
Phoenix, II, 41-52 (Spring, 1967) 

Shulman, Robert “Myth, Mr Eliot, and the Comic Novel” MF 5 ^ 
XII, 395-403 (Winter, 1966-1967) 

[Ellison, Ralph] Ellison, Ralph “ ‘A Very Stern Discipline’ An Inter- 
view with Ralph Elhson” HM, CCXXXIV, 76-95 (March, 1967) 
[Faulkner, William] Bradford, Mel E “Faulkner’s ‘That Evenigg 
Sun ’ ” CEA Critic, XXVIII, i, 3 (June, 1966) 

Cross, Richard K “The Humor of The Hamlet'* TCL, XII, 203-215 
(Jan , 1967) 

Falkner, Murry C “The Falkners of Oxford The Enchanted Years 
SouR, III, 357-386 (Spring, 1967) 

Fredenckson, Michael A “A Note on ‘The Idiot Boy’ as a Probable 
Source for The Sound and the Fury ” Minn Rev, VI, 368-370 (1966) 
Gold, J “No Refuge Faulkner’s Sanctuary ” UKCR, XXXIII, 129-135 
(Winter, 1966) 

Gorman, Thomas R “Faulkner’s Ethical Point of View ” CEA Cntic, 
XXVIII, 4-6 (June, 1966) 

Hogan, Patrick G , Jr “Faulkner A Rejoinder ” CEA Critic, XXVIII, 
3 (June, 1966) 

Izsak, Emily K “The Manuscript of The Sound and the Fury The 
Revisions in the First Section ” SB, XX, 189-202 (1967) 

Lorch, Thomas M “Thomas Sutpen and the Female Principle ” Miss 
Quart, XX, 38-42 (Winter^ 1966-1967) 

Underwood, Henry J “Sartre on The Sound and the Fury Some Er- 
rors ” MFS, XII, 477-479 (Winter, 1966-1967) 

Williams, Philip “Faulkner’s Satan Sutphen and the Tragedy of Ab- 
salom, Absalom f"' Toho\u Galium Untv Rev, Nos 45-46, 33 38 (Win- 
ter, 1964) 

[Fitzgerald, F S ] Bryer, Jackson R “F Scott Fitzgerald as Book Re- 
viewer” PBS A, LX, 369-371 (July-Sept, 1966) 
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Doyno, Victor A “Patterns m The Great Gatsby'' MFS, XII, 415-426 
(Winter, 1966-1967) 

Long, Robert E ''The Great Gatsby and the Tradition of Joseph Con- 
rad Part I ” Tex Stud in Lit and Lang, VIII, 257-276 (Summer, 
1966) 

White, William “Two Versions of F Scott Fitzgerald’s “Babylon Re- 
visited’ A Textual and Bibliographical Study ” PBS A, LX, 439-452 
(Oct -Dec, 1966) 

Wycherley, H Alan “Fitzgerald Revisited ” Tex Stud in Lit and Lang, 
VIII, 277-283 (Summer, 1966) 

[Fisher, Vardis] Fisher, Vardis “The Western Writer and the Eastern 
Establishment” Western Am Lit, I, 244-259 (Winter, 1967) 

Taber, Ronald W “Vardis Fisher New Directions in the Western 
Novel ” Western Am Lit, I, 285-296 (Winter, 1967) 

[Frost, Robert] Dickey, J “Robert Frost, Man and Myth” Atl, 
CCXVIII, 53-56 (Nov, 1966) 

Ggrber, Philip L “ ‘My Rising Contemporaries’ Robert Frost amid His 
Peers ” WHR, XX, 135-141 (Spring, 1966) 

Miller, Lewis H, Jr “Two Poems of Winter” CE, XXVIII, 314-317 
(Jan, 1967) 

[Ginsberg, Allen] Menkin, Edward Z “Allen Ginsberg A Bibliog- 
raphy and Biographical Sketch ” Thoth, VIII, 35-40 (Winter, 1967) 
[Glasgow, Ellen] Dillard, R H W “The Writer’s Best Solace Textual 
Revisions in Ellen Glasgow’s The Past'' SB, XIX, 245-250 (1966) 
[Green, Henry] Turner, Myron See Stevens below 
[Heller, Joseph] Doskow, Minna “The Night Journey in Catck-22" 
TCL, XII, 186-193 (Jan, 1967) 

Gordon, Caroline, and Jeanne Richardson “Flies in Their Eyes? A 
Note on Joseph Heller’s Catch-22 ” SouR, III, 96-105 (Winter, 1967) 
[Hemingway, Ernest] Barnes, Daniel R “Ritual and Parody in A 
Clean, Well-Lighted Place ’ ” Cithara Essays m the ]uda€0-ChnsUan 
Tradition, V, 15-25 (May, 1966) 

Hovey, R B "A Fateu/ell to Aims Hemingway’s Liebestod” UKCR, 
XXXIII, 93-100 (Winter, 1966) 

Scoville, Samuel See Steinbeck below 

Sylvester, Buckford “ They Went Through This Fiction Every Day’ In- 
formed Illusion in The Old Man and the Sea ” MFS, XII, 473-477 
(Winter, 1966-1967) 

[Jarrell, R\ndall] Jarrell, Mrs Randall “The Group of Two’ A 
Memoir of a Marriage ” HM, CCXXXIV, 73-79 (April, 1967) 
Ransom, John C “The Rugged Way of Genius— A Tribute to Randall 
Jarrell ” SouR, III, 263-281 (Spring, 1967) 
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[Jeffers, Robinson] Brophy, Robert J, S J “A Textual Note on Robin- 
son Jeffers’ The Beginning and the End'' PBS A, LX, 344-348 (July- 
Sept, 1966) 

[Lewis, Sinclair] Duffy, Charles “A Sinclair Lewis Letter” Am N 
^ Q> V, 118-119 (April, 1967) 

[London, Jack] Malone, G P “Hobo Amencanus Jack London ” 
ConRj CCIX, 322-325 (Dec , 1966) 

[Lowell, Robert] Powell, Grosvenor E “Robert Lowell and Theodore 
Roethke Two Kinds of Knowing” SouR, III, 180-185 (Winter, 
1967) 

[Mailer, Norman] Krim, Seymour “An Open Lettei to Norman 
Mailer” Evergreen Rev, No 45, pp 89-96 (Feb, 1967) 

[Malamud, Bernard] Baumbach, Jonathan “Malamud’s Heroes The 
Fate of Fixers ” Cweal, LXXXV, 97-99 (Oct 28, 1966) 

Featherstone, Joseph “Bernard Malamud ” Atl, CCXIX, 95-98 (March, 
1967) 

Greiff, Louis K “Quest and Defeat in The Natural" Thoth, VIII, 23-34 
(Winter, 1967) 

[Mencken, H C ] Babcock, C Merton “Mencken’s Shortest Way with 
Academic Non-Dissenters ” Umv Col Quart, XII, 28 32 (Jan , 1967) 
Stoddard, D T “Mencken and Dreiser An Exchange of Roles ” LCUP, 
XXXII, 117-136 (Spring, 1966) 

[Miller, Arthur] Murray, Edward “Point of View in Ajter the Fall ” 
CLA Jour, X, 135-142 (Dec , 1966) 

[Miller, Henry] Katz, Joseph “Henry Miller’s Beaujotd DeLanty A 
Correction ” Am N & Q,Vy 68 (Jan , 1967) 

[Nabokov, Vladimir] Nabokov, Vladimir 'Lolita and Mr Girodigis ” 
Evergreen Rev, No 45, pp 37-41 (Feb , 1967) 

Rubinstein, E “Approaching Lobta" Minn Rev, VI, 361-367 (1967) 
[O’Neill, Eugene] Hartman, Murray “The Skeletons in O’Neill’s 
Mansions ” Drama Survey, V, 2y6-2yg (Winter, 1966-1967) 

Raleigh, John H “Eugene O’Neill ” EJ, LVI, 367-377 (March, 1967) 
[Pound, Ezra] Cummings, E E See Cummings above 
Israel, Calvin “Imitation and Meaning in Ezra Pound’s 'The Return ’ ” 
Haven Rev, No 8, pp 31-36 (1966) 

[Ransom, J C ] Campbell, Harry M “Myth as Self-Conscious Illusion ” 
Miss Quart, XX, 1-12 (Wmter, 1966-1967) 

On John Crowe Ransom and the “theory of Fictions” 

[Robinson, E A ] Lewis, J S “A Note on Robinson’s ‘Forestalling,’ ” 
Am N & Q, 106 (March, 1967) 

[Roethke, Theodore] Hollenberg, Susan W “Theodore Roethke 
Bibliography” TCL, XII, 216-221 (Jan, 1967) 
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Powell, Grosvenor E See Lowell above 

[Roth, Philip] Deer, Irving and Harriet “Philip Roth and the Crisis 
in American Fiction ” Minn Rev, VI, 353-360 (1966) 

[Santayana, George] Comstock, W Richard “Two Ontologies of 
Power A Comparison of Santayana and Tillich ’* HTR, LX, 39-67 
(Jan , 1967) 

[Steinbeck, John] Bartel, Roland “Proportioning in Fiction The 
Pearl and Silas Marner ” EJ, LVI, 542-546 (April, 1967) 

Osborne, William R “The Texts of Steinbeck’s ‘The Chrysanthemums ’ ” 
MFS, XII, 479-484 (Winter, 1966-1967) 

Scoville, Samuel “The Weltanschauung of Steinbeck and Hemingway 
An Analysis of Themes '"EJ, LVI, 60-63 (Jan , 1967) 

[Stevens, Wallace] Riddell, Joseph N “Wallace Stevens — ‘It Must Be 
Human ’ ” EJ, LVI, 525-534 (April, 1967) 

Turner, Myron “The Imagery of Wallace Stevens and Henry Green” 
Wise Stud in Contemporary Lit, VIII, 60-77 (Winter, 1967) 
Zimmerman, Michael “The Pursuit of Pleasure and the Uses of Death 
* Wallace Stevens’ ‘Sunday Morning’” UKCR, XXXIII, 1 13-123 
(Winter, 1966) 

[Styron, William] Brandriff, Welles T “The Role of Order and Dis- 
order in The Long March*' EJ, LVI, 54-59 (Jan, 1967) 

[Warren, R P] Inge, M Thomas “An American Novel of Ideas” 
Untv Col Quart, XII, 35-40 (May, 1967) 

On All the King's Men 

[Weinstein, Nathan] Richardson, R D, Jr “Miss Lonelyhearts ” 
UKCR, XXXIII, 151-157 (Winter, 1966) 

White, William “Nathanael West’s ‘Balso Snell’ in Cloth ” PBS A, LX, 
474-475 (Oct -Dec , 1966) 

[Welty, Eudora] Toole, William B , III “The Texture of ‘A Visit o£ 
Charity’"” Miss Quart, XX, 43-46 (Winter, 1966-1967) 

[Williams, C B ] Cecil, L Moffitt “This Side of Paradise Prairie ” 
Descant, XI, 55-60 (Spring, 1967) 

Odom, Keith “Selective Bibliography of Cecil Brown Williams ” 
Descant, XI, 5-7 (Spring, 1967) 

[Williams, Tennessee] Callaghan, Barry “Tennessee Williams and the 
Cocaloony Birds ” Tamarac\ Rev, No 39, pp 52-58 (Spring, 1966) 
Heal, Edith “Words about Williams” Columbia Umv Forum, X, 45-47 
(Spring, 1967) 

Sacksteder, William “The Three Cats A Study in Dramatic Struc- 
ture ” Drama Survey, V, 252-266 (Winter, 1966-1967) 
von Szeliski, John “Tennessee Williams and the Tragedy of Sensi- 
tivity ” WHR, XX, 203-21 1 (Summer, 1966) 
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[Williams, W CJ Weatherford, A Kingsley “William Carlos Wil- 
liams Prose, Form, and Measure’' ELH, XXXIII, 118-131 (March, 

1966) 

[Wolfe, Thomas] Vogel, Albert W “The Education of Eugene Gant” 
NMQ, XXXVI, 278-292 (Autumn, 1966) 

[Miscellaneous] Barksdale, Richard K ‘ Alienation and the Anti-Hero 
m Recent American Fiction ” CLA Jour, X, i-io (Sept , 1966) 

Carter, Albert H “The New Yorker Writers” Descant, XI, 33-44 
(Sprmg, 1967) 

Casty, Alan “Post-Loverly Love A Comparative Report ” AR, XXVI, 
399-411 (Fall, 1966) 

On love as a dommant theme m Bellow, Arthur Miller, Faulk- 
ner, and other contemporary writers 
Cohn, Ruby “Dialogue of Cruelty ” SouR, III, 322-340 (Spring, 1967) 
On cruelty in contemporary European and American drama 
Gottlieb, Saul “Signalling through the Flames The Livmg Theatre 
in Europe” Evergreen Rev, No 45, pp 24-32, iio-n8 (Feb, 1967) 
Hertzel, L J “Rabbit m the Great North Woods ” UKCR, XXXIII, 
143-147 (Winter, 1966) 

On contemporary novelists 

Moran, Ronald, and George Lensmg “The Emotive Imagmation A 
New Departure in American Poetry ” SouR, III, 51-67 ( Wmter, 

1967) 

Widmer, K R “The Prophecies of Passion ” CR, XI, 82-101 (Wmter, 
1967) 

Yates, Norris W “What Makes the Modern American Novel Modern?” 
}A, XI, 59-68 (1966) 


V General 

Corrmgton, John W “History and Ficuon ” Louisiana Stud, VI, 27-37 
(Sprmg, 1967) 

Heaney, Howell J “A Selective Check List of Bibliographical Scholar- 
ship for 1964 United States ” SB, XIX, 264-267, 272-275 (1966) 

“A Selective Check List of Bibliographical Scholarship for 1965 

United States” SB, XX, 282-284, 289-291 (1967) 

Jones, Howard M “The Nature of Literary History” JHl, XXVIII, 
147-160 (Apnl-June, 1967) 

Josephy, Alvin M , Jr “Publishers’ Interests in Western Writing ” West- 
ern Am Lit, I, 260-266 (Wmter, 1967) 

Mansfield, Luther S “What is American about American Literature?” 
Descant, XI, 8-24 (Sprmg, 1967) 
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Milton, John “The Literary Challenge of the West” Western Am Lit, 
I, 267-284 (Winter, 1967) 

Quimby, Grace, and Frank B Evans “Writings on Archives, Current 
Recoids, and Historical Manuscripts, 1965” Am Archivist, XXX, 
129-165 (Jan , 1967) 

Rexroth, Kenneth “How Poets Make a Living, If Any” HM, 
CCXXXIV, 90-101 (Feb, 1967) 

Robertson, Duncan “The Dichotomy of Form and Content” CE, 
XXVIII, 273-279 (Jan, 1967) 

Seyersted, P E “Turgenev’s Interest in America as Seen in His Con- 
tacts with H H Boyesen, W D Howells, and Other American 
Authors ” ScandoSlavica, XI, 25-39 (1965) 

Swallow, Alan “Story of a Publisher ” NMQ, XXXVI, 301-324 (Win- 
ter, 1966-1967) 

Zanger, Jules “Literary Dialect and Social Change” Midcontinent 
Am Stud Jour, VII, 40-48 (Fall, 1966) 




Duke University Press proudly announces 

Essays on American Literature in 
Honor of Jay B. Hubbell 

edited by Clarence Gohdes 

The new additions to scholarly research in Amencan litera- 
ture that are gathered in this volume are here published for 
the first time in honor of one of the most distmguished 
authorities in the field The contiibutors to this book, as 
they appear in the Table of Contents, are 

Howard Mumford Jones 
Ola Elizabeth Winslow 
Theodore Hornberger 
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CLARENCE GOHDES, EDI TOR 



Hunting 

in the Old South 


ORIGINAL NARRATIVES OF THE HUNTERS 

These tales recapture the excitement of the hunt in the days 
when the supply of game seemed unlimited and field sports were 
a part of everyday life The authentic charm and character of 
the original accounts have been retained and more than forty 
illustrations help to re create the life of the period 

Stones of hunting bear, fox, deer, wild cattle, wolves, turkey 
and wildfowl take the reader from the Distnct of Columbia to 
the swamps of Florida, from Texas and the bayous of Louisiana 
to the Kentucky woods The authors too are drawn from many 
professions and from many walks of life One, Thomas Bangs 
Thorpe, was a professional writer and humorist, while another, 
John James Audubon, was one of America’s most distinguished 
painters and an ormthologist Davy Crockett, American folk 
hero, wrote one of the accounts Other authors were simply 
hunters whose enthusiasm for the sport and native story-telling 
ability give spirit to their account 

Professor Gohdes has performed an outstanding service in 
selecting and editing these examples of flavorful Americana 
which present an aspect of American life that has passed from 
the scene Hunting in the Old South is a volume in the senes. 
Southern Literary Studies, which is edited by Louis D Rubin, Jr 

$6 50 until January 1, 1968, $7 50 theieajter 

LOUISIANA STATE 




LOUIS D RUBIN, JR 


The Curious Death 
of the Novel 

ESSAYS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Louis Rubin is known primarily for his work on the literature of 
the South This volume reflects his wider concern with the 
whole spectrum of American literature 

♦These fifteen essays— selected from Professor Rubin's critical 
writings over a period of more than a dozen years— include imagi- 
native studies of such writers as Edgar Allan Poe, H L Mencken, 
Henry James, Mark Twain, Edmund Wilson, and Karl Shapiro, 
together with essays on such Southerners as Faulkner, Ellen 
Glasgow, Robert Penn Warren, Flannery O’Connor, and James 
Branch Cabell 

In the title essay Rubin treats ‘‘tired literary critics” and the 
often heard pronouncement that the novel is dead In another 
essay, “The Experience of Difference Southerners and Jews,” he 
points to the parallels in cultural experience which have in 
fluenced Southerners and Jews as writers The pitfalls peculiar 
to the young Southern writer of today are explored in the last 
essay subtitled ‘‘Getting Out From Under William Faulkner ” 

Louis Rubin is author or editor of more than a dozen books, 
including The Faraway Country Writers of the Modern South, 
Thomas Wolfe The Weather of His Youth, and the recently 
published The Tellei in the Tale $695 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 




EVERTSON 


SALTUS 


(1855-1921) 


Beyond the confines of literary periods, a writer of genuine talent may often 
be found locked out by his own rebellion Edgar Saltus was such an outcast 
Together with Lafcadio Hearn, Saltus was pronounced “chief among writers 
who developed a polished style and a concern for artistry of an exotic and 
unconventional nature” by the Literary History of the United States Saltus 
was attacked in his own time and in turn was championed by such discerning 
critics as Carl Van Vechten and James Huneker The sophisticated novels 
about New York are authentic documents of America in transition, while his 
admiration for French writers anticipated the direction American letters 
would take within his own lifetime With attention refocusing on fin de 
siecle writers, Saltus’ highly colored prose stands as a model for late Amen* 
can Victonanism at its richest 

In reissuing thirty four of these works, AMS Press intends not to represent 

a minor writer as a major one but to offer a characteristic craftsman and 

thinker whose stylistic achievements deserve renewed interest 

Among the Saltus works available are The Anatomy of Negation, The Truth 

About Tristrem VaricK, A Transaction in Hearts An Episode, Imperial 

Purple, and Vanity Square A Story of Fifth Avenue Life 

Please write for a complete listing of all thirty four works Each is cloth- 

bound and priced at $10 00 

Please address all orders and inquiries to 

AMS PRESS, INC., 56 East 13th St., New York, N.Y. 10003 



The Literature of Virginia 
in the Seventeenth Century 

By HOWARD MUMFORD JONES, Professor of English 
Emeritus, Harvard University Winter Pages and price to be announced 

New Revised Edition 

Within a decade o£ the founding of Jamestown, dozens of 
pamphlets, histones, and letters had been written to describe 
Virginia life There were even the rudiments of a literature of political 
theory Worldly, aristocratic and pragmatic, this literature held Horatian 
serenity as its ideal Professor Jones traces the gradual rejection of 
dependence upon Elizabethan models in the writing of prose during the 
period and considers its strengths and weaknesses 
This comprehensive account of the first century of our literary heritage 
from Virginia was first published in 1946 by the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences Professor Jones has reviewed and revised the 
work in accordance with advances in scholarship during the intervening 
years for this, the first edition offered to the general public 

The Verse of Royall Tyler 

Edited by MARIUS B PfiLADEAU, Press Secretary to 
United States Congressman Joseph P Vigorito 
Winter Indexes Pages and price to be announced 

Marius Peladeau has collected for the first time the poems of 
colonial America’s foremost playwright Carefully annotated and 
edited, most of these 138 poems are reprinted from Tyler’s 
unpublished manuscripts Others appeared previously in newspapers 
and journals between 1790 and 1820 The editor also provides 
valuable critical analysis and a comprehensive biography 
An influential literary figure, Tyler wrote The Contrasty 
America’s first-produced comedy He was widely acclaimed in his 
own day for his verse but often signed his poems with peculiar 
pseudonyms and initials Mr Peladeau has discovered the key to 
positive identification of the poet’s literary disguises, and his work 
reveals the poet’s astonishing variety and scope 

University Press of Virginia 


Charlottesville 



GERTRUDE STEIN AND 
THE PRESENT 

Neither a biograpln nor a psychoanalytical 
ATTTm'RA CTTTWATST Gertrude Stem, this book attempts to 

aiJivVAlxi trace the development and expiession of her 
thought Miss Ste'wart secs in Gertrude Stem’s 
speculations fascinating psychological, lingms 
tie, and theological implications tint have a 
contemporary rele\ance that is often over 
looked $4 95 


THE REDISCOVERY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Premises of Critical Taste 

Mr Buland ’s study in the history of taste looks 
RICHARD RULAND closely at the i^ork of a fen important critics 

in an effort to undei stand the literary likes and 
dislikes of tvo generations and to point out 
the continuing rcltvancc of the issues trese 
critics raised about the rclilions bet'v\cen art 
and life in our society “Adminble study 
wholly engrossing ind mtencctu illv provoca 
ti\e ” — The New Tori Times $6 95 


ROYALL TYLER 


G THOMAS TANSELLE 


^^Tho first fulllcngth stud's of this "wntcr 
a thorough, scholirl} ind interesting book in 
deed, not hkel'v^ soon to be super xnnuated ” — 
Virginia Quarterly Teiiew 50 


AMERICAN WRITING IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

book of quiet nusterv and coinmcing 
WILLARD THORP authority, the first really definitive treatment of 

our modern literary achievement Here at 
last is a critic who can evplain to us why nat 
uralism has produced and is still produc 
ing some of our most powerful no\els ’ ’ Robert 
E Spiller in The New Tori Times Fifth 
printing $6 00 

111 Canada/Saunders of Toronto, Ltd 



ARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Announcing the publication of 
a major document in American poetry, 


Walt Whitman’s 
Blue Book 

The facsimile edition of Whitman s own copy of the 1860-61 
Leaves of Grass will be pubhshed on March 29 Filled with 
revisions, additions, and deletions, the Blue Book provides a 
glimpse of the development of Whitman s art durmg a signifi- 
cant period m his career This umque and fragile volume has 
been a part of the Library's Oscar Lion Collection since 1953 
It has never before been easily available to the public 

The facsimile reproduces the original book from cover to cover 
as closely as possible, mcludmg Whitman s paste-on shps and 
the various colors of mk and pencil revision An accompany- 
mg volume of transcript and textual analysis has been prepared 
by Piofessor Arthur Golden of The City College of The City 
University of New York 

Orders will be filled by the Sales Office, Room 50A, The New 
York Pubhc Library A prospectus, containmg one of the 
facsimile pages, is available on request 


Two volumes, m a slip case $30 

Pre publication pnee^ before March sg, ig 68 $2$ 


The New York Public Libra^ry 
F ifth Avenue & 42nd Street 
New York, New York 10018 



Ohio State University Press 


2070 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



The Literary Manuscripts of Hart Crane 

Compiled by Kenneth A Lohf The first volume of a new senes of 
“Calendars of American Literary Manuscripts/’ providing compre- 
hensive lists and full bibliographical descriptions of the available 
pre- and post-publication manuscript inscriptions of selected Ameri- 
can authors Ulus $6 50 

The Profession of Authorship in America: 

The Papers of William Charvat 

Edited by Matthew J Bruccoh An examination of the working 
conditions of Ameiican authois as paid craftsmen, and of their rela- 
tions with publishers and the public, by the late, distinguished 
scholar critic Foreword by Howard Mumford Jones $6 25 


Essays on History and Literature 

Edited by Robert H Brcmner Essays by Daniel Aaron, Edwaid 
Lurie, Stow Persons, and Russel B Nye that cxplort the usefulness 
of literature to history, and the way m which history ic-crcatcs and 
literature renews the universal elements of human experience $5 00 


The Marble Faun 

Edited by William Charvat, Roy Harvey Pearce, Claude M Simpson, 
and Matthew J Bruccoh Fredson Bowers, textual editor Edited 
from Hawthorne’s manuscript of the novel, located in the British 
Museum after having long been thought to be lost This is Volume IV 
of the Centenary Edition of the works of Nathaniel Plawthorne 

$10 00 




City of the West 

Emerson, Americo, ond Urban Metaphor 

by Michael H Cowan 

Cowan s treatment of Emerson is decidedly almost startlingly, original 
There has been a good deal of interpretative and editorial work on 
Emerson in the past few years but no one has perceived and elicited 
Emerson's far-ranging reflections on the actual and metaphorical 
phenomenon of the city — till Cowan did so ' — R W B Lewis $6 50 

An Approach to Pafersosi 

by Walter Scott Peterson 

This first book-length study of William Carlos Williams' epic offers not 
only an extended commentary on the poem but a description of the 
poet's aesthetic As Mr Peterson makes clear, these two aims are 
really one, for to Williams the importance of local particulars, reflected 
in poetic details, is central $6 00 

Yale Paperbounds 

The Negro Novel in America Revised Edition 

by Robert A Bone 

"Mr Bone is to be congratulated for the extent to which he illuminates 
^ the vicissitudes, oberrations, and achievements of the Negro novelist in 
America He brilliantly succeeds in bringing into a cohesive pattern 
the development of the Negro novel " — Interracial Review 

$1 95 (cloth $6 50) 

William Faulkner 

The Yoknapatawpha Country 

by Cleanth Brooks 

' Should send many new readers to Faulkner equipped with advantages 
their forerunners could not have, and enable old readers to take him 
up again with deeper understanding " — The Times, London 

$2 95 (cloth $10 00) 

Trials of the Word 

•Essoys in American Literoture and 
the Humanistic Tradition 

by R W* B Lewis 

' Essays, mainly about American literature, by the young critic who 
seems best able to fill the void left by the death of R P Blackmur 
Highly recommended " — The New Yorker $1 95 (cloth $6 50) 

The Pastoral Art of Robert Frost 

by John F Lynen 

' The most distinguishing characteristic of Mr Lynen's book is the num- 
ber of extraordinarily perceptive interpretations by means of which 
the argument is articulated and developed The analyses are in the 
full and final sense possessions of those poems " — The Virginia Quarterly 
Review $1 45 (cloth $5 00) 

available through your bookstore 

Yale University Press □□ 

New Haven and London □□ 

in Canada McGill University Press 




*t4mericans in Fiction** 

A Noteworthy Series ot Seventy American Novels 

Facsimile editions of 19th century American novels iinportint to the 
study of American social and literary history, cultuie and folk'ways, 
introduced by Clarence Oohdcs, editor of American Litcr'itiire iniga 
zinc In his commentary. Professor Gohdes states 

“ during the 19th nnd 20th centurie^^ the notcl usurped 
the play as the chief abstract and chronicle of the times and 
in holding the mirror up to the homely face of society ’ 

This selection of important jBction of the 19th century is indifapons'ible 
in obtaining a thorough and penetrating insight into oui pi < sent turbu 
lent society A list of seventy novels (of which 25 me now avail iblc) 
by forty four authors will be included in the sciies 

According to Professoi Gohdes, “ the Gregg Press senes of reprints 
of American fiction merits the attention of all students of Americana 
and of librarians interested in building up adequate collections dealing 
with the social and literary history of the United States Most of the 
three score and ten novels or volumes of short stories included in the 
series enjoyed considerable fame in their day but have been so long 
out of piint as to be virtually unobtainable m the original editions 

Some authors included are Charles Waddell Chesnutt, Gertrude 
Atherton, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Joel Chandler Harris, John Hay 
(Secretary of State under McKinley) and Thomas Dixon, Jr 

Printed on high quality, acid free paper, bound in durable cloth 
Special pre-publication price $47') 00 
For complete information write to 

THE GREGG PRESS 

171 EAST SBJGEWOOD AVENCE, RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 07450 



A penetrating examination providing fresK insights 

The Conservative Tradition 
in America 

By ALLEN GUTTMANN, Amherst College 

In tracing the mam line of Conservative thought and action in 
America since the eighteenth century, Professor Guttmann illumi- 
nates all Its ramifications — showing how Conservatism has really 
survived only as an important, and usually unrecognized, aspect 
of American literature “A provocative book Guttmann’s scholar- 
ship IS sharp in this examination of the Conservative tradition in 
American religious, literary, military and political experience ” 

— Norman Holmes Pearson, Yale University 

$6 00 at better bookstores 

W OXFORD W UNIVERSITY W PRESS 

200 Madison Avenue, New York, N Y 10016 


RETURN TO INDIA-- 

Experts m English Language and Literature (Indian) 
The new Indian Institute of Technology/Kanpur is looking 
for faculty at all ranks from Lecturer to Professor (IIT/ 
Kanpur is assisted by USAID and nine leading U S uni- 
versities ) Undergraduate-graduate teaching and research 
Benefits include tiansport to India Airmail applications, 
stating academic references and interests, to 

PROFESSOR RAJEKDRA PRASAD 

Department of Humanities and Social Sciences 
Indian Institute of Technology/ Kanpur 
Kalyanpur Campus 
Kanpur, U P , India 


sponsored hy 

Educational Services Incorpoiated 

Kanpur Indo-American Program 
55 Chapel Street 
Newton, Massachusetts 02160 
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Literature 


RETURN TO WINESBURG 
by Sherwood Anderson 
Edited with an Introduction by 
Ray Lewis White 

The first comprehensive selection of 
Anderson’s writings from the two 
weekly newspapers he operated 
from 1927 to 1931. Virtually '‘new” 
Anderson, these writings from the 
Marion Democrat and the Smyth 
County News reflect the love of 
small town life which Anderson 
brought to an occupation he sought 
after his success with Winesburg, 
Ohio. Illustrated, $5.95 

KINDRED SPIRITS 

Knickerbocker Writers and 
American Artists, 1807-1855 
by James T. Callow 
A pioneer work in a neglected field, 
this study elucidates the mutually 
beneficial relationships of such writ- 
ers as Irving, Bryant and Cooper 
with influential artists of the day. 
Illustrated. Appendixes, Bibliog- 
raphy. Index. $7.50 


THE SEARCH FOR FORM 

Stmlies in the Structure of 
James's Fiction 

by J. A. Ward 

This analysis of Watch and Ward, 
The Europeans, The Princess Casa- 
massiuia, What Maisie Knrir, The 
Wings of the Dove, The Golden Howl 
and. “Madame de Mauves” esta]>- 
lishes James’s supreme prooccuim- 
tion with form. Index, $G.OO 


DESPERATE FAITH 
by Howard M. Harpei', Jr. 

A study of Bellow, Salinger, Mailer, 
James Baldwin and Updike which 
maintains that “it is precisely be- 
cause art is not required to make 
a case for anything that it 'achieves 
its unique truth...” Featured are 
close readings of major works, anal- 
yses of literaiy techniques, and eval- 
“uations of achievements. 

Index, $6.00 


from your bookstore or 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514 




